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Nine illustrations, $5.00 
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Greek and Latin. $2.25 man, etc Introduction and biographies by Mr. 
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SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT MODERN RUSSIAN POETRY 
By HEYWOOD BROUN DEUTSCH and YARMOLINSKY 


Striking and humorous papers by our most bril- Lyrics from the beginning of the 19th century to 
liant young essayist and critic $2.00 date, selected and translated for this volume. $1.75 


By the Author of ‘‘Witte Arrives’’ 
ELIAS TOBENKIN’S NEW NOVEL 
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A story of modern America, of a woman who dared throw herself into life and its responsibilities 
and sufferings, and of a man who tried to escape them. A significant and absorbing picture of 
the industrial and social scene. $2.00 
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By VIRGINIA WOOLF By CLAUDE WASHBURN 


Gives a new account and mood to the art of fic- This story of a returned soldier might be called 
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The “new Zane Grey” is the story of a double-barrelled hatred, of a feud within a feud 
It has given Zane Grey a bigger scope for his talent than any of his other famous stories of the 
West, The Mysterious Rider, The Man of the Forest, etc It is based on facts—on the 
Pleasant Valley war, one of the most notorious feuds in the history of Arizona. 


It is the story of how two unforgiving factions fought the war of the Tonto Basin desper- 
ately, doggedly, to the last man, only realizing its utter futility when it was too late And 
through it all runs the golden thread of a clean man’s love for a pure woman 


Leading the Isbels against Lee Jorth and his band of cattle rustlers was Jean Isbel whw at 
the same time found himself madly in love with a girl from whom he was apparently separated 
by an impassable barrier. There are women in this story who cannot be forgotten there are 
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the courage born of the demand of a supreme moment, wins through to manhood. 


Indianapolis Star: “One of the best expositions of the inevitable fate that follows many 
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men.” N. Y. Times Establishes beyond question his ability to write a gripping narrative.’ 
[he Boston Transcript: “Intensely modern and carrying with it a sweeping power much akin 
to that of Jack London's tales.” $2.00 
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of our own Indians are finely done.” 


Vorth American Review: “Mr. Guiterman is the most consistently clever of our versifier 

His ballads are uniformly good. They have an unforced grace, a brave ring, a bold and 

ballad-like spirit \ kind of unstudied brilliancy and dash joined to elegance and restraint 
listinguish them $2 
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WHAT DO AMERICAN CHILDREN READ? 


ITH the advantages of our pub- 

lic library system, it is plain that 
the American child has no excuse for 
not reading. Statistics show, more- 
over, that he does read. What he 
reads is another matter. I had long 
suspected that neither the average li- 
brarian nor the average school teacher 
employed great subtlety in the steer- 
ing of child intelligence toward better 
books, better books for each child as 
an individual, I mean. That’s quite a 
different proposition from just better 
books. Most children have definite 
periods in reading which follow their 
growth; but the same periods do not 
come to all children. I know one lad 
who, at the age of fifteen, had ex- 
hausted every book on the technique 
of modern drama which could be found 
in his home town library, and another 
who, at the same age, was still reading 
fairy tales. It would seem the height 
of folly for a parent, teacher, or li- 
brarian to attempt forcibly to shift 
such a period, yet such attempts are 
often made. By that I mean, if a boy 
wishes to read nothing but stories of 
camp and trail, he should not be 
pushed to Dickens. The best stories 
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of camp and trail should be put tact- 
fully before him, until througtk his in- 
terest in a subject he may be led to 
interest in an author, and so to an- 
other line of reading. Some children 
read on a variety of topics, during the 
same period. Always, though, it is the 
book they want to read most that 
counts, not the one that their mentor 
commands them to read. Such a 
forced diet cannot but cause mental 
indigestion. 

When, cooperating with the Chil- 
dren’s Book Week Committee, THE 
BOOKMAN offered a series of prizes to 
children for the best essays on “Books 
I Like to Read’, it was with a precon- 
ceived notion that much was radically 
wrong in the book education of chil- 
dren. This feeling persisted when the 
essays themselves began to flood the 
office. The prizewinning compositions, 
published in the January number, 
were entertaining but not brilliant. 
They were written obviously by chil- 
dren whose reading had been guided 
by their parents, who cared for the 
unusual in books, had imagination, 
and were by no means the average. 

Certain generalizations we were 
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able to make from our reading of the 
essays submitted. Boys do not read 
girls’ books, nor do many girls. The 
mind of the American little girl runs 
amazingly toward Boy Scout books, 
though she likes stories of girls’ 
schools and colleges. The children 
whose papers were rated lowest, in- 
clined most toward the conventional 
“series”. There seemed to be a 
healthy love of biography, lives of 
American statesmen and figures like 
Joan of Arc; history, in the form of 
fiction or Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy; travel books such as the foreign 
“Twins” series; and nature books, 
popular ones being those of Thornton 
Burgess and Ernest Thompson Seton. 

There were, too, amusing moments 
in this contest. One young lady writes 
that she likes only books in red covers. 
Another objects to school history be- 
cause it deals entirely with the doings 
of adults. “I suppose they had chil- 
dren in colonial days but all we hear 
about is George Washington and Paul 
Revere.” Still another closes with the 
gesture of a Jane Austen. “To sum 
up”, writes Rosa Saffin, age fourteen, 
“I do not think that sugar-coated fic- 
tions about Molly and Polly and Billy 
appeal to young girls any more. Most 
of us like to read a book which takes 
some sense to understand. And some 
books write of such foolish subjects 
that I sometimes wonder if a girl’s 
pride is not insulted by its silly con- 
tents.” 

Then, after our first examination of 
these papers, 298 of them, 218 from 
girls and 80 from boys, we decided to 
tabulate them, and we were astonished 
to find that, as far as prose is con- 
cerned, the American child reads with 
creditable intelligence and discretion. 
There are some outstanding tragedies 
in these statistics. We offer them to 
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you as a fairly nation-wide canvass, 
for what they are worth. 

The most popular books, according 
to the number of times each was men- 
tioned, are: 


. Little Women .... 
. Treasure Island ... 
. Huckleberry Finn 
Tom Sawyer .... 
. Pollyanna 
Ce .oscccke tnt env 
. Little Men 
. Penrod 
9. Robinson Crusoe 
. Anne of Green Gables series 
. Freckles 
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. Five Little Peppers series 
. The Last of the Mohicans 


. Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
. Poe’s Tales 
. Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
. The Cali of the Wild 
. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
. The Bible 
. Black Beauty 

5. David Copperfield 

26. A Girl of the Limberlost 

. Alice in Wonderland 
. Tarzan books 
. Seventeen 
. Little Lord Fauntleroy 
. Jo’s Boys 
. The Jungle Books 
. Kidnapped 

j. Oliver Twiat 

5. Burgese Bedtime Stories ............ 

$6. Old Curiosity Shop 

. Swiss Family Robinson 

8. The Crisis 
. The Prince and the Pauper 
. A Tale of Two Cities 
. Tom Swift series 


Are you more surprised to find “Pol- 
lyanna” among the first five than you 
are to find the Bible twenty-third? If 
there were space to publish the entire 
list of books mentioned you would be 
even more astonished to find such ti- 
tles as “The Broken Engagement”, 


Balzac’s “Comédie Humaine”, “The 
History of Jesse James”, Wells’s “Out- 
line of History”, “St. Elmo”, “The 
Shadow of a Sin”, “Ten Nights in a 
Rar Room”. Three children (one of 








them, if we remember rightly, a girl) 
confessed to a weakness for Nick Car- 
ter. And two girls there still are who 
cling to the Elsie books. Alas, there 
seems no one left to do homage to our 
old friend Dick Merriwell, although 
nine boys and girls remain faithful to 
Alger. 

The authors range in popularity as 
follows: 


. Alcott, Louisa 

. Twain, Mark 

. Stevenson, Robert Louis 

. Dickens, Charles 

. Porter, Gene-Stratton 

. Tarkington, Booth 

. Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
. Cooper, James Fenimore 
Pe MES osi005i.s00008% 00 
. Scott, Sir Walter 

. Grey, Zane 

. London, Jack 

. Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

. Kipling, Rudyard 

. Shakespeare, William 

. Seaman, Augusta Huiell ... 
’. Frey, H. G. 

. Montgomery, L. M. 

. Wiggin, Kate Douglas 

. Defoe, Daniel 

. Sidney, Margaret 

. Churchill, Winston 

. Spyri, Johanna 
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As to poetry, I can only shudder at 
the memory of days made terrible by 
the forced learning of strange jingling 


verses. Practically every child is a 
natural poet. It is only when his 
sense of beauty and rhythm is forced 
into the conventional rhythms of our 
more popular poets that he comes to 
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consider poetry as a thing of ta-titty- 
ta-ta-tum-tum’s. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not advocating the 
gospel of Whitman in grade schools; 
but some of Shelley and Keats and a 
great mass of lyric poetry can be 
taught to children who are now being 
educated on a diet of “Hiawatha” and 
“Pau) Revere’s Ride”. At any rate, 
here is the sad list: 
. Longfellow 
. Riley 
. Whittier 
. Stevenson 

All this seems interesting and valua- 
ble. I have been able to make only a 
few generalizations from the tables; 
but I should like to hear more from par- 
ents, teachers, librarians, and anyone 
else who is interested on the subject 
of children’s reading. In the back of 
the magazine I am starting this month 
a small department for children who 
like to read and who enjoy writing. 
Being far more optimistic about chil- 
dren’s reading than I was before read- 
ing these tables, I am yet not proud 
that fourteen American children adore 
the Tarzan books,—though I remem- 
ber once reading “Diamond Dick” 
avidly. However, I think it distinctly 
creditable that “Little Women”, 
“Treasure Island”, “Huckleberry 
Finn”, and “Tom Sawyer” lead the 
list. 

—J. F. 





THE CASE OF LYDIA BIXBY 


By Kendall Banning 


O widespread has grown the inter- 

est in the memorable letter that 
Abraham Lincoln wrote in his own 
hand to Lydia Bixby—perhaps better 
identified as “the mother of the five 
sons who were killed in battle’—and 
so firmly established in American lit- 
erature has that brief but masterly bit 
of writing become, that the purely his- 
torical facts of the episode have all but 
been lost—not entirely without intent 
—in the passing of the years. Indeed, 
an inquiry started some years ago dis- 
closed that such information as was 
then obtainable was largely in the 
hands of two or three men who were 
personally concerned in what later be- 
came designated as “the Bixby letter 
case”; apprehensive lest the circum- 
stances surrounding it might tend to 
discredit the representations made to 
the President at the time which 
prompted him to indite the letter, and 
fearing that the misapprehensions fos- 
tered might indirectly detract from 
the glamour that surrounds the inci- 
dent itself, they had guarded their 
data almost as though it were secret. 
No question can arise, however, that 
can cast the slightest reflections upon 
the immediate occasion from which 
sprang this spontaneous tribute of the 
foremost citizen of the republic to one 
of the humblest of his followers who 
had suffered much from the war and 
who was then in immediate and dire 
need. That Mrs. Bixby’s sacrifice was 
happily shown by later developments 
to be less than it was said to be, 
and perhaps believed to be at the time, 


cannot dim the inspiring flash in 
which the letter reveals the great 
heart of Lincoln. 

The circumstances that led to the 
writing of the message read almost 
like fiction. 

On the morning of September 14, 
1864, a frail little woman in faded 
widow’s garb walked wearily through 
the crowded streets of Boston. Past 
the gatherings of idlers who were at- 
tracted to the newspaper offices by 
rumors of fighting at “the front”, up 
the long steps of the State Capitol and 
by the uniformed sentries who gave a 
touch of color to an otherwise sombre 
scene, she went direct to the office of 
the Adjutant General of Massachu- 
setts. 

They were busy days, these, in the 
military offices on State House Hill. 
The battle of Petersburg had been 
won and lost, and had sent long lines 
of anxious, pale-faced women to be- 
siege the government offices where the 
claims of the needy who had been left 
behind were filed. The little woman 
in black was in no way conspicuous in 
the quiet throng that filled the ante- 
room, nor did the purpose of her visit 
differ materially from that of many of 
the others except that she insisted 
upon seeing Adjutant General Schou- 
ler in person. 

“T am Mrs. Bixby—Mrs. Lydia Bix- 
by of Hopkinton,” she announced when 
finally she had been admitted to the 
sanctum of the officerin charge. “You 
may recall my visit of two years ago, 
when His Excellency kindly advanced 
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me forty dollars through this office to 
visit my son in the army hospital at 
Washington. I have come to apply for 
a pension. He is dead.” 


8 Inne Brinky 
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years of conflict to occasion special 
comment, even though the routine of 
the war office permitted opportunity 
for condolences. But seldom did two 
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From her pocket she drew some 
papers and laid them on the desk be- 
fore him. Two of them were envel- 
copes of recent date, postmarked from 
different towns in Virginia. Both 
were communications from company 
commanders; both reported in brief, 
official terms the death of a son in the 
action before Petersburg six weeks 
before. 

“They were the last I had,” she 
added gently. 

Messages of death had come with 
too great frequency during the three 


such messages enter the same home on 
the same day. The Adjutant General 
regarded the woman before him with 
kindly interest as he made further in- 
quiries. 

In reply, she placed before him three 
more reports, each from an officer in 
the field, and each informing her of 
the death of a son in the military serv- 
ice of the Union. 

“I had five,” the woman stated sim- 
ply. 

Immune as he was to the ordinary 
scenes of sorrow, the Adjutant Gen- 
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eral paused from his labors to offer 
words of genuine sympathy. Then, 
after a hurried notation of the facts 
in the case and a parting word of en- 
cauragement, the woman left the room 
and the machinery of the department 
resumed its official grind. 


Ten days later the Adjutant General 
sent the following letter to the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts :* 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Boston, September 24, 1864. 
His EXce_uency, JOHN A. ANDREW, 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
GOVERNOR :— 

Your Excellency may remember that I had 
the honor two years ago to speak to you of a 
widow lady, Mrs. Bixby, in the middle walks 
of life, who had five sons in the Union Army 
one of whom was wounded in Antietam and 
was sent to a hospital in Baltimore or Wash- 
ington. She was very anxious to go and see 
him, and Your Excellency was kind enough to 
draw your check for Forty Dollars ($40) to 
pay her expenses, and she made her journey. 
The boy recovered and joined his regiment 
again. About ten days ago Mrs. Bixby came to 
my office and showed me five letters from five 
different company commanders, and each letter 
informed the poor woman of the death of one 
of her sons. Her last remaining son was re- 
cently killed in the fight en the Weldon rail- 
road. Mrs. Bixby is the best specimen of a 
true-hearted Union woman I have yet seen. 

With great respect, I bave the honor to be 
your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

(Signed) Wma. ScHOULER, 
Adjutant General. 


To this report the Governor ap- 


pended the following endorsement 
which, with the original document, 
was forwarded through official chan- 
nels to the Adjutant General’s office at 
Washington: 


A report to me by the Adjutant General of 
Massachusetts on this case, in which he men- 
tions the case of a widow, Mrs. Bixby, who 


*The correspondence that has been quoted 
was furnished in 1910 through the courtesy of 
Adjutant General Wm. H. Brigham, of Massa- 
chusetts, in whose files copies of the original 
letters are still kept. While these communica- 
tions are authoritative and while the data on 
which they are based were accurate so far as 
the records at the time showed, a part of the 
correspondence was conducted, by a curious 
chain of circumstances that does not reflect 
upon the army officials concerned or detract 
from the spirit of Lincoln's letter, under mis 
apprehensions. 


sent five sons, all of whom have recently been 
killed. This is a case so remarkable that I 
really wish a letter might be written her by 
the President of the United States, taking no- 
tice of a noble mother of five dead heroes so 
well deserved. 


In order to be assured of the ac- 
curacy of these statements the Wash- 
ington office, on October first, re- 
quested a detailed report, which was 
furnished in the letter below, written 
twelve days later: 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Boston, October 12, 1864. 
Mason THomas M. Vincent, U. S. A. 
Ass’t Adjutant General, 
Washington, D. C. 
MAJOR :-— 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the ist instant, requesting me 
to send you the names of the five sons of Mrs. 
Bixby—who were in the military service; also 
the regiments and companies to which they be- 
longed. They were as follows: 

1. Sergeant Charles N. Bixby, Co. D, 20th 
Regiment, mustered in July 28, 1862; killed at 
Fredericksburg, May 3, 1863. 

2. Corporal Henry Bixby, Co. K, 
ment, mustered in August 5, 1862; 
Gettysburg, July, 1863. 

3. Private Edward Bixby, recruit for 22nd 
Regiment, Mass. Vols. Died of wounds in Hos- 
pital at Folly Island, 8S. C. He ran away from 
home and was mustered in the field. 

4. Private Oliver C. Bixby, Co. E, 58th, 
Mass. Vols. Mustered March 4, 1864, killed 
before Petersburg, July 30, 1864. 

5. Private George Way Bixby, Co. B, 56th 
Regiment, Mass. Vols. Mustered March 19, 
1864. Killed before Petersburg, July 30, 1864. 

The last named, George, enlisted under the 
assumed name of “George Way.” His name 
was George Way Bixby. The reason why he 
did not enlist under his proper name was to 
conceal the fact of his enlistment from his 
wife. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wm. ScHOULER, 
Adjutant General. 


Thus fortified with evidence, the 
Adjutant General at Washington for- 
warded the correspondence to the 
President. Then it was that Abraham 
Lincoln, touched by the story of such 
a sacrifice, put down for a brief mo- 
ment the cares of his great office and, 
as a fellow being, wrote a letter of 
condolence that the world has since 
come to regard as the finest message 


32nd Regi- 
killed at 
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of its kind in all English literature. 
He whom the country had affectionate- 
ly termed “Father Abraham” reached 
forth his hand to comfort one of the 
lowliest of his children. 


All too many of the heroes of the 
Civil War went to their graves un- 
known and unlamented. Bright as the 
records of their deeds shall shine in 
history, the memories of many of their 
lives have passed into oblivion. But 
in his letter to the frail little widow 
in a town in Massachusetts—a letter 
written spontaneously from a heart 
that overflowed with human sympa- 
thy, and that carried the ring almost 
of congratulation—Abraham Lincoln 
raised her five boys to a niche of fame 
that shall endure with the records of 
the great war in which they served. 
Here is his letter—written in pen and 
ink on the stationery of the White 
House: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 21, 1864. 
To Mrs. Brxey, Boston, Mass. 
DeAR MADAM, 

I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts that you are the mother 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the 
field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any word of mine which should at- 
tempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from ten- 
dering you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the republic they died to save. 
I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours 
to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar 
of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
(Signed) A. LINCOLN. 


At this point the similarity to fic- 


tion ends. Two of the sons, Charles 
and Oliver, were actually killed in bat- 
tle as originally reported. Events 
proved, however, that George Way 
Bixby was not killed before Peters- 
burg on July 30, 1864, as at first be- 
lieved. When this case was called up 
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in the War Department in 1893, a 
statement was found that he was cap- 
tured on that date and that he died 
shortly after as a prisoner of war at 
Salisbury, South Carolina. A subse- 
quent record, however, shows that one 
“George Way”, presumably the same 
man, was released from the Salisbury 
prison, and while his official history 
stops at that point, it is not improba- 
ble that he eventually escaped to the 
Union lines and survived the war. 
The report of the death of Edward 
was later found to be erroneous—hap- 
pily for his mother to whose support 
he contributed and with whom he was 
known to have lived at 74 Pleasant 
Street, Boston, as late as 1876. Henry 
Bixby, who was reported killed at Get- 
tysburg, apparently survived that bat- 
tle, where it is probable that his 
wounding gave rise to the report of 
his death. He was mustered out as 
“present and living” on December 19, 
1864, a month after Lincoln’s letter 
was written, and there is a record of 
his death at Milford on November 8, 
1871, where he was buried with mili- 
tary honors. 

These errors have been partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the five sons 
of Lydia Bixby had four cousins of 
about their own age who came from 
the same towns of Hopkinton and Mil- 
ford and who served in the same 
Massachusetts regiments. In the con- 
fusion that attended the large engage- 
ments of the war, it is possible that 
the records of these nine Bixby boys 
became mixed. At any rate, the two 
families were closely associated. 
“There are Bixbys in Milford today 
who cannot tell the difference between 
the two families,” stated Mrs. Warren 
Bixby, the widow of one of the cousins 
and the nearest living relative of the 
five brothers, nearly fifty years after 
the war ended. 
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The Bixby family was not wealthy. 
The father, Cromwell Bixby, died at 
Hopkinton on December 22, 1854. Of 
the two sons who were killed in battle, 
Oliver was a machinist and Charles a 
trunk maker. Only nine days before 
her memorable visit to General Schou- 
ler, Mrs. Bixby had received an ap- 
pointment as guardian of her grand- 
son, a boy of six, who was the child 
of Oliver. In the absence of her sol- 
dier sons, the mother was often in 
exceedingly straitened circumstances. 
She occasionally sought employment 
as a nurse, and it was while working 
in this capacity that she died, poor 
and alone, in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston on October 27, 
1878. 

The original Lincoln letter is now in 
the collection of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan, in New York City. It is 
stated that Mrs. Bixby, in a moment 
of need, sold this document, which was 
for some time in the hands of a pri- 
vate collector of Lincolniana. For a 
long while the belief was current that 


the original was at Oxford, England. 
For many years, also, a much worn 
facsimile which hung on the walls of 
the now defunct Huber’s Museum of 
New York was claimed to be the origi- 
nal, but this was shown to be merely a 
lithographed reproduction, stained by 
coffee and exposure, that M. F. Tobin, 
a publisher of New York, at one time 
retailed at two dollars a copy, one of 
which he presented to Mr. Huber. 
Among those who contributed in- 
formation concerning the Bixby letter 
were Brigadier General William C. 
Capelle, who was a lieutenant on duty 
in General Schouler’s office at the time 
of Mrs. Bixby’s visit and who recalled 
the incident; H. J. Moulton, journal- 
ist of Boston, who has contributed the 
results of his investigations to the 
Boston “Globe”; the Hon. W. O. Stod- 
dard, the last of the secretaries of Lin- 
coln to survive; O. H. Oldroyd, owner 
of the museum maintained in the 
house in which Lincoln died in Wash- 
ington; Truman H. Bartlett of Bos- 
ton, and the late Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 


JUST INTRODUCED 


By Genevieve Taggard 


NLY a few hours! 
We danced like wind, 


Our faces like noon flowers, 


On one slim stem were lifted, turned aside. 
You flew, I followed, matched your stride, 
And held your pause, and swung and parted wide.... 


Only a few hours! 
We danced like wind, 
Thirsty as blown flowers, 


Heavy-lidded, fearful-eyed. 





CONTEMPORARY ALFREDS 


By Donald Ogden Stewart 


J]: ALFRED LAMBE 
With a Sketch by Herb Roth 


T was, I believe, 

Charles Lamb who 

wrote, “All, all are 

gone—the old famil- 

iar faces.” I am not 

sure in what connec- 

Sty tion or under what 

emotion the lines were composed (I 

know very little about Lamb), but it 

strikes me at the present moment that 

they correspond with peculiar appro- 

priateness to my own feelings on those 

rare occasions when I behold the muti- 

lated features of my friends repro- 

duced in some daily newspaper. It is, 

all things considered, not wholly inex- 

plicable that I did not at first recog- 

nize in the morning “Herald”, under 

the heading of “America’s Gentle Es- 

sayist”, the picture of my college class- 

mate Alfred Lambe. And then, too, 
there was the pipe. 

Alfred had never, in the four years 
of my college friendship with him, 
smoked a pipe. As a matter of fact he 
did not, as I remember, smoke any- 
thing. I was, therefore, quite sure 
that the “Gentle Essayist” was not my 
Alfred. I was mistaken. Beneath the 
photograph was a review of his latest 
work “Puffs on an Old Brier’; in the 
course of that review was mentioned 
the fact that the author had attended 
C— college. I looked once more at the 
portrait. It was (in spite of the pipe) 
my former classmate. 


Almost as bewildering as the pic- 
ture was the criticism of his book. 
Criticism, as a matter of fact, is hard- 
ly the word to apply to the unre- 
strained praise of the enthusiastic re- 
viewer, although the praise was not 
what occasioned my surprise. “We 
have here”, I read, “one more delight- 
ful volume from the pen of America’s 
reincarnation of Charles Lamb. We 
have here another of those charming 
books from this ever genial, ever 
companionable, ever beloved essay- 
ist.” “Genial?” “Companionable?”— 
I thought back to those C— days when 
Alfred Lambe had moved like a whirl- 
wind across our college horizon. I re- 
membered his meteoric catapulting 
into the freshman presidency—his 
subsequent record-breakingly success- 
ful competition for the editorship of 
the college daily. I recalled Lambe 
the chairman of a dozen undergrad- 
uate organizations—Lambe the dy- 
namic organizer—Lambe the Machia- 
vellian controller of collegiate destiny. 
But Lambe the genial reincarnation of 
the universally beloved English essay- 
ist I could not visualize. 

I tried to recall what I had heard of 
Alfred since his graduation. He had 
gone, as I remembered, into the news- 
paper business—as a reporter. We, 
his classmates, had of course prophe- 
sied a brilliant career; the class vote 
had, I believe, almost unanimously se- 
lected him as our choice for that 
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doubtful honor “Most Apt to Succeed”. 
After graduation it had been my mis- 
fortune to be absent from the various 
reunions of my class: I was not, 
therefore, more than casually and oc- 
casionally aware of the varying de- 
grees of success with which my class- 
mates were justifying to the world 
those days spent at old C——. Of 
Lambe I had heard nothing for eight 
years. I made a mental resolve to pur- 
chase “Puffs on an Old Brier” the next 
morning. 

As is the case with the majority of 
my mental resolves, I completely for- 
got it. Weeks, months went by—and 
I was still unacquainted with the “ever 
beloved, ever companionable” essays 
of my old classmate. I might even 
have gone to my grave in ignorance of 
Alfred’s literary efforts had it not 
been for a rather peculiar happening 
—a happening that was not entirely 
without its humorous side. 

One morning I started downtown 
I am not, as a 


without my cigarettes. 
matter of fact, much of a smoker, and 
might easily have gone through the 
day without noticing any serious dep- 


rivation. But as fortune would have 
it, on the street car I found myself 
staring into a sign which shrieked in 
large red letters, “MAN, YOU NEED A 
CAMPBELL”. And to emphasize this 
statement there was portrayed a vivid 
young fellow who was fairly leaping 
out of the picture in order to offer me 
his brand of cigarette. Now I don’t 
like Campbells—and what is more I 
don’t like the type of young men whom 
the advertisement portrayed. And if 
I met him in real life and he offered 
me a Campbell I am sure I would re- 
fuse. But there I was, wedged tight- 
ly, immovably in that street car, with 
my gaze fastened unavoidably on a 
young man I didn’t like, offering me a 
cigarette I didn’t like. And thus I 


rode for fifteen minutes. At the end 
of that time I pushed my way out of 
the car and strode in blind fury up the 
street. A tobacconist’s window caught 
my eye. “Oh,” I said, “I need a Camp- 
bell, do I? I need a Campbell, do I? 
I’ll show that peppy young man that I 
smoke Chestertons and not Camp- 
bells.” With that I opened the door of 
the shop and addressed the first young 
clerk I saw. “I want’, I said emphati- 
cally, “a package of Campbells.” “You 
want”, said he, “what?”—and he 
smiled. 

Now it was quite irritating, in the 
first place, that I should have said 
“Campbells” when I meant “Chester- 
tons”. But it was doubly irritating to 
have that young clerk grinning at me 
as though I were some curiosity. “I 
meant”, I said with dignity, “that I 
wanted a package of Chesterton cig- 
arettes. If you don’t carry them, most 
decidedly I don’t want Campbells.” 
This seemed to amuse the young man 
still more. “I’m sorry”, said he, “but 
we do not carry either brand you men- 
tion. You see, unfortunately, this is 
a book store.” “A book store,” I 
gasped; “but your window—” “Oh,” 
said he; “that is our display adver- 
tisement for Alfred Lambe’s latest 
book, ‘A Smoker’s Holiday’.” “Give 
me”, said I, “a copy of that book.” 

I liked Alfred’s book. The essays 
were certainly genial and companiona- 
ble. And there was, running through 
them, a delightful thread of domestic 
eulogy—a continuous pzan of praise 
to the household gods which almost 
made me a little envious of Lambe’s 
complete matrimonial success. I 
wrote, of course, congratulating him 
on his book but more especially felici- 
tating him on his apparently excep- 
tionally happy home life. I extended 
to the unknown Mrs. Lambe my heart- 
iest congratulations. 
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His reply was prompt: 


My pear S 

As I sit here before the fire, puffing away at 
old Izaak Walton (readers of Mr. Lambe will 
recognize the reference to his favorite brier) I 
seem to see dream children in the glowing em- 
bers. I have had playmates. I have had com- 
panions in my days of childhood, in my joyful 
schooldays, and you, my dear S———, were ever 
among the first. I have been drinking egg hot 
and smoking Oronooko (associating circum- 
stances which ever forcibly recall to my mind 
our evenings and nights at old C ), my eyes 
and brain are heavy and asleep, but my heart 
is awake: and if words came as ready as ideas, 
and ideas as feelings, I could say ten hundred 
kind things. Remember you those tender lines 
of Logan? 

“Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more.” 

I am writing at random and half-tipsy, what 
you may not equally understand, as you will be 
sober when you read it, but my sober and my 
half-tipsy hours you are alike a sharer in. 
Good night. 

P. S.—Alas, dear friend, you know not what 
you say when you felicitate me on my married 
life. There is no Mrs. L——. I live in stately 
splendor with my good cat Elia and my best of 
sisters, Clara, to make happy my declining 
years. 

P. P. 8.—Clara, the saucy wench, who looks 
over my shoulder as I write, begs me to bid 
you visit our little house—a wish which you 
may be sure is more than echoed by your lov- 
ing friend. 


The letter seemed to me a little un- 


usual. In the first place neither I nor 
Alfred nor anyone that I know had 
ever “drunk egg hot or smoked Oro- 
nooko at old C——”. And in the sec- 
ond place, Alfred’s genial affection 
made me feel a little uncomfortable. 
I did not remember that I had ever, to 
any remarkable degree, played Damon 
to his Pythias. And digging through 
my old college scrap book I found an- 
other letter from Alfred which seemed 
perhaps more typical of what had al- 
ways appeared to me to be our real 
relations. 

Dear Bro. S—— 

To date you owe the Gamma Chapter of 
T.N.E. fraternity the sum of $18.49. This 
amount is long overdue. 

But I decided to accept his invita- 
tion—a decision that may have been 
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influenced to some degree by the men- 
tion of his sister Clara. I had known 
—and liked—Clara Lambe in the 
C——- days. She had seemed to me 
much the finer of the two—a fineness 
in which was blended a rare scorn and 
a certain exquisite sensitiveness. 
Clara was highstrung. I might per- 
haps have fallen in love with Clara 
Lambe. I think that I—and many 
others—would undoubtedly have done 
so were it not for her unfortunate lack 
of physical charm. I was not alto- 
gether surprised that she had never 
married. 

I met Alfred a few days later by 
appointment in front of the “Herald” 
office—at least, I was there at the ap- 
pointed time. Alfred arrived three- 
quarters of an hour after. I recog- 
nized him of course the minute he 
emerged through the revolving doors. 
He was just lighting his pipe. 

He stopped for a minute to say 
goodby to four or five friends and I 
had a chance to examine him rather 
closely. His face had changed very 
little in the course of fifteen years; 
it had become a little fuller, a little 
rounder perhaps—and certainly there 
were rather distinct signs of success 
(literary or otherwise) in the noticea- 
ble increase of Alfred’s waist line. 
His clothes were remarkable for their 
picturesque shabbiness; he carried a 
curiously knotted green walking stick. 
The whole effect produced upon me 
was of observing a quaint character— 
almost out of a book. Perhaps that 
was Alfred’s aim. A minute later we 
met. Two minutes later his arm was 
around my shoulder. Three minutes 
later he was telling me about the time 
he took John Masefield home to dinner. 
I shall not attempt to reproduce AIl- 
fred’s conversation as we walked 
along, for most of it had to do with 
his personal experiences with authors 
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whose nicknames I did not recognize. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“Oh,” said he. “Here we are at 
Junket’s. Do you know, S——, enter- 
ing a book store is to me what enter- 
ing Chapman’s ‘Homer’ was to John 
Keats. The thrill—the mystery—of 
books !” 

With that we descended the stone 
stairs. As I pushed cpen the door of 
the shop Alfred lighted his pipe. 

That was the first of a series of 
eight book stores which we visited on 
our way home. By the time we had 
reached the seventh I had a pretty fair 
idea of the average interior of such a 
shop. I also had a pretty fair idea of 
why John Keats had entered Chap- 
man’s “Homer”’—or at least why it 
had been advantageous to Keats to let 
others know how much pleasure it had 
given him. Street car display cards 
shouting “Man, You Need a Campbell” 
are not always the most efficacious 
means of selling one’s particular prod- 
uct. Nor are they always the most ir- 
ritating. 

After Alfred had autographed his 
last volume in the eighth bookshop he 
turned to me. “Well, S ,” he said 
in a loud voice. “And now home— 
and roast pig—and an evening of gen- 
tle talk before the fire.” 

The trolley trip to Alfred’s home 
was uneventful save for a slight row 
with one unliterary conductor. “Sure 
and I don’t care if it isn’t lighted— 
and I don’t care if you are Albert 
Lambe—you put that pipe away or 
you get off.” 

On our short walk from the car to 
Alfred’s home I asked him for the first 
time about his sister. Alfred was si- 
lent. I repeated my question. “Well 
S , frankly”, he said, “I’m worried 
about Mary.” “Mary?” I asked. 
“Did I say Mary?” said he. “Isn’t 
that curious. I must have been think- 


ing of someone else. I must have been 
thinking of someone else.” We walked 
on in silence. “S——,” he finally said, 
“I want you to do me a favor. I want 
you to watch Clara tonight—and tell 
me if you don’t notice something— 
something a little—er—strange.” I 
promised. 

Certainly Clara seemed all right as 
she ran out on the porch to meet us. 
Certainly she seemed at first to have 
changed very little. And yet, as the 
evening wore on, I caught her once or 
twice gazing at Alfred with a look in 
her eyes which I had never before no- 
ticed—a look in which intense agony 
seemed mingled with furious scorn. 

Alfred spent the time before dinner 
in showing me over his house. Here 
was his fireside—here his beloved 
books. “These, my dear S——,” he 
said, “are my greatest treasures’— 
and he carefully handed me several 
autographed first editions of contem- 
porary authors. “And this”, said Al- 
fred, “is Elia, my beloved cat, compan- 
ion of many a winter night before the 
fire.” It was perhaps unfortunate that 
Elia should have chosen that particu- 
lar moment to reach up and claw three 
deep scratches in her beloved master’s 
outstretched hand. “Damnyou!” said 
the genial twentieth century reincar- 
nation of Charles Lamb. Elia the be- 
loved companion reached the door just 
ahead of one of her master’s first edi- 
tions. For a moment he seemed once 
more the dynamic Alfred of college 
days. But the mood passed. 

Dinner, in spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of, Alfred’s eternal geniality, 
was a bit strained. Clara said little. 
There were flashes of the old Clara— 
but she seemed nervous—unusually so, 
even for Clara. I was repressed, and 
ate but little. Alfred’s roast pig, 
which came on in the more convenient 





form of pork chops, failed to tempt 
me. 

After dinner we sat around the fire 
while Alfred served the precious “egg 
hot”. But even two of those did not 
particularly stimulate me, and I asked 
Alfred casually how many “egg hots” 
it took to produce in one the genial 
glow which seemed to radiate so 
cheerfully through the pages of “A 
Smoker’s Holiday”. Clara laughed, 
somewhat bitterly. “As a matter of 
fact”, said Alfred, “I have been com- 
pelled to omit alcohol from the ingre- 
dients. You may remember, S——, 
that even in college my stomach”—I 
remembered Alfred’s stomach. I did 
not carry the subject further. 

At eight Alfred left us. “A few fel- 
lows”, as he said, wanted him to say a 
few words at a meeting of the Book- 
lovers’ Club. 


Clara and I sat for a long while in 
silence. 
“Well, Clara,” I finally said, “how 


does it feel to be the sister of a celeb- 
rity?” It was an asinine remark. 
She made no answer, I cursed my stu- 
pidity. 

Then, to my intense surprise, she 
burst into tears—and ran from the 
room. I waited awkwardly. When 
she returned I was apparently uncon- 
cernedly looking into the fireplace. 

“Tom,” she said, “forgive me. I’m 
terribly unstrung. I wanted to talk to 
you. I must talk to you. And when 
you started off by referring to Alfred 
as a ‘celebrity’—as though you, too, 
were proud of him—as though you, too, 
couldn’t see what I was going through 
—it was more than I could bear.” 

“Alfred”, I replied, “has changed.” 
I waited. 


“Yes,” she finally said, “Alfred has 
changed. Alfred is now America’s 
gentle essayist. Alfred is now—” 
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Then the storm broke again. “Oh my 
God, Tom—” 

“How did it happen?” I asked, when 
she had once more quieted down. 

“It began when he was a reporter 
on the “Times’,” she said. “He was 
doing very well and loved the job. 
You remember the kind of man he was 
—never happy unless he had a thou- 
sand things to do. Then, one day, 
they asked him to write an article for 
the Sunday edition. And as sort of a 
joke he did it in the style of Charles 
Lamb. That was the beginning—in a 
year he was doing nothing else. It 
wasn’t entirely his fault at first. The 
articles pleased the public. The news- 
paper created the figure of Alfred 
Lambe, gentle essayist, the reincarna- 
tion of Charles Lamb—and Alfred 
played the part. But then—then he 
began to believe it—he began to think 
he really was Charles Lamb’s descend- 
ant. He began to be quaint and genial 
around the house as well as in public. 
Tom, if you knew how I hate the very 
word genial—if you knew—but that 
isn’t what’s driving me mad, Tom. 
It’s the hypocrisy of the thing. That 
man—my brother—is nothing but a 
living lie—his whole life is false. He 
hates books—he hates cats—he hates 
tobacco. It makes him ill to smoke a 
pipe—you notice he never takes more 
than one puff. He hasn’t bought over 
a can of tobacco in a year. Charles 
Lamb! Why the thing is driving me 
mad, I tell you. And Tom, the worst 
of it is that if I should go mad he 
would love it—love it, I tell you—be- 
cause Charles Lamb’s sister Mary went 
mad—and people would say—would 
say—” The rest ended in an incoher- 
ent sob. I sat for a long time staring 
into the fireplace. Then I went over 
and put my hand on her shoulder. 
“Good night, Clara,” I said. 
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“Good night, Tom,” she replied list- 
lessly. “Good night. Forgive me.” 

“God help you, Clara,” I said. 

Her only answer was a smile. I left 
her sitting there smiling. She did not 
offer to help me on with my coat. 

I could not get that scene out of my 
mind for many months. I wrote her 
once or twice but received no answer. 
Gradually I became absorbed in my 
own affairs and the memory of Alfred 
and Clara Lambe faded from my mind. 
Then, one morning, I found on the edi- 
torial page of the “Herald” the follow- 
ing: 
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Those of us who have enjoyed the kindly 
essays of Alfred Lambe—and who among us 
has not ?—~will be greatly grieved to learn that 
his sister Clara was recently committed to the 
State Hospital for the Insane. It is perhaps 
part of the Divine Providence that those who 
do most to make others’ lives happy are them- 
selves most often in great sorrow. Surely Al- 
fred Lambe whose gentle humor and compan- 
ionable philosophy have made life more en- 
joyable for all of us might have been spared 
such suffering as seems to be his lot. And yet, 
when we remember that other Lamb family 
tragedy—when we think that to Charles Lamb 
of England came the identical sorrow that now 
visits our beloved Alfred—we cannot but feel 
that somehow God gives these great men 
strength to meet their hour of agony—strength 
to rise from such suffering—and strength to 
pass on to us weaker mortals the great lessons 
of life. Thank God that America has its 
Lambe. 


PINE SONG 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


IKE a young pine 
May I grow: 


Only feel 


But never know. 


Feel the wind 

And rain and sun, 
See dusk dead 

And day begun, 


Feel the touch 
Of needles fine 

Of a swaying 
Neighbor pine, 


Feel the forest 
Awe and wonder 

Only never know 
That under 


Beauty lieth woe. 
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NEW YoRK, December, 1921. 


NE bright Saturday something 

like ten years ago, in the days 
when I was a clerk in a book store, I 
remember that I happened to ask a 
fellow clerk how he was going to spend 
Sunday. His reply was: “Dreading 
Monday.” 

I do not cite this joyless young 
man’s attitude toward his occupation 
as representative of the spirit of all 
booksellers of that time. But I do re- 
call that in the relation of his heart 
toward his work he was far from 
being unique among people in the busi- 
ness of selling books in those days. 
Indeed, I suppose it is possible that 
now there are people around here and 
there selling books who much prefer 
Sundays and holidays to any other 
days. But it is nothing short of a re- 
markable phenomenon, the number of 
people quite recently got into the book 
business in the United States who 
strike you very much as being reluc- 
tant to drop bookselling for any 
length of time for anything else at all. 

The other day I ran into a man who 
a short time ago had opened a book- 
shop in Buffalo. He was searching 
for any new books of verse that he 
might not have known about. He ex- 
plained that it was the custom in his 
shop for the staff to gather a little be- 
fore the hour of opening and have a 
poetry reading. I had tolaugh. That 
certainly would have been regarded as 
a funny layout in my day as a book- 
seller, and the staff doubtless would 
have demanded time and a half for 
overtime. 

I knew many able and thoroughly 


industrious booksellers in my day. 
But I never could understand why the 
major number of them had ever gone 
into the book business. They would 
have been just as able and industrious 
in some other business. Some of 
them, I felt sure, would have made ex- 
cellent waiters. Others inclined me to 
believe that they could have filled capa- 
bly and gracefully very decent posi- 
tions in a bank. And surely the 
worldly rewards of waiters and bank- 
ers were greater than those of book- 
sellers! 


I could not perceive in many of the 
booksellers of that time any particular 
instinct for reading. They read a lit- 
tle, yes, those confréres of mine (some 
of them); but not much more, I 
should say, than other people general- 
ly. And mostly what they read was 
nothing distinguished. They saw, it 
was fairly plain, no especial connec- 
tion between the business of selling 
books and the enjoyment of reading 
them. And in the cases of most of 
them, I clearly felt, it did not particu- 
larly concern them what kind of book 
it was that they sold. Though, of 
course, it was rather gratifying to sell 
a somewhat expensive one. 

Not a few had passed their lives in 
the book business, and had a remarka- 
ble, sometimes an amazing, working 
knowledge of books. If, for instance, 
you asked one of them if he had ever 
heard of such-and-such a book, his an- 
swer would be something like this: 
“Harper and Brothers, 1892, twelve 
mo., dollar and a half.” They had 
heads like the “Cumulative Index”, 
those veterans. They lived laborious 
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days and conceived of sport as some- 
thing altogether outside of business. 
I liked the booksellers of this old hard- 
shell type and esteemed them; and, if 
I may say so, they seemed (those of 
them that I knew) not to dislike me. 
As frequently one or another of them 
would advise me to get out of the book 
business. He felt, I gathered, that I 
was a little over-literary ever to get 
on there. 

Certain romantic figures there were, 
too: enthusiasts, young men who 
would have been miserable (and prob- 
ably very ineffectual) in any atmos- 
phere not of books, who had some- 
thing of the joy of the creative artist 
in his work of furthering the fortunes 
of good literature, and who suffered 
very real discomfort of mind when 
(which was more than a little of the 
time) the exigencies of their business 
compelled them to traffic in books 
which to them were worse than value- 
less. Booksellers of this type, how- 
ever, in my day were regarded by the 
trade generally, I fear, as being rather 
eccentric, fanatical, perhaps a bit de- 
fective in mind, and not exactly “prac- 
tical” salesmen. And maybe at that 
time they weren’t. 


Perhaps my sense of the contrast 
between then and now has inclined me 
to lopside somewhat the picture of 
bookselling some years ago. I call to 
mind a number of very fine figures 
still going strong in various cities who 
were with gladness selling books years 
before I knew what “O. P.” meant. 
Still, in a number of its aspects, there 
has certainly been a metamorphosis in 
the book business. And this most in- 
teresting thing curiously enough has 
not, so far as I know, before been the 
subject of any general survey. 

One of the arguments advanced 
against Prohibition, I remember, was 





that it would shoot a city full of empty 
corners. I know of only one bookshop 
that actually was formerly a saloon, 
or occupies space which used to be 
part of a saloon. That is the shop in 
Greenwich Village established in what 
was the “back room” of the place 
where one time John Masefield tended 
bar. There where of old the Demon 
Rum prevailed, now presides a fiery- 
haired young man who has become 
widely known as the “demon book- 
seller’. 

A short time ago a writer in the 
Chicago “Evening Post” observed that 
in a book entitled (if he remembered 
aright) “In the Days of the Comet”, 
Mr. Wells caused the character of the 
earth’s people to be changed by con- 
tact with a hitherto unknown gas 
which streamed from a comet and 
charged the earth’s atmosphere; and 
he remarked that something of the 
sort must have hit Chicago, as within 
the last few years the character of the 
town had changed in one very impor- 
tant respect—the public was support- 
ing six book stores there today for 
every one that it allowed to exist a lit- 
tle while ago. That highly commenda- 
ble gas clearly is not confined to the 
atmosphere around the nose of Lake 
Michigan. The September number of 
“The Publishers’ Weekly” printed an 
article entitled ““A Notable Increase in 
Book Dealers”. As _ statistical evi- 
dence of what had happened within 
the last year, a list of new bookshops 
was appended to the article. Twenty- 
nine in number they were. The 
places: New York; Chicago; Phila- 
delphia; Washington, D. C.; Buffalo; 
Cincinnati; Shelby, North Carolina; 
San Diego; Bay Shore, New York; 
New Milford, Connecticut; St. Louis; 
Miami, Florida; Atlantic City; Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania; New Orleans; 
Denver; and Paterson. And a “book 
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caravan” had toured districts remote 
from towns. 

I began to think of writing this ar- 
ticle a number of weeks ago. At that 
time I made a round of all the newer 
bookshops in New York on record in 
the offices of two leading publishing 
houses. A few weeks ago I was pass- 
ing through the neighborhood of West 
Forty-seventh Street and I discovered 
three new bookshops that I had never 
seen nor heard of before. I went into 
them one after another and learned 
that each one of them had practically 
just opened. 

In one of these shops I found the 
proprietor to be a gentleman who until 
quite recently had been an instructor 
in English at Harvard, and whose 
duties there, it appeared, had included 
collecting books for the university li- 
brary. While he was specializing in 
his shop in eighteenth century litera- 
ture, his stock also included “the best” 
books of the day. It was his idea that 
a bookseller had “a function to per- 
form”. He was called, as you might 
say, to aid books that “hadn’t had a 
square deal”. An idealist and an ama- 
teur, this? One of the other of these 
shops was a charming place run by a 
club of New York young women for 
the semi-centennial fund of an eastern 
women’s college. All help in the shop 
was voluntary. There was a spirit 
about of gleefulness and success. I 
was on my way to visit one of the 
earliest established and most elabor- 
ately equipped of the newer order of 
small bookshops. The business was 
begun at New Haven six years ago by 
a gentleman who was formerly direc- 
tor of the Yale University Press. In 
the extent of its ambition and the lit- 
erary character of its stock this shop 
was an innovation in a college town. 
I recently read an article by an in- 
structor of youth on the subject of 
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“What Do Boys Know?” It was his 
conclusion that boys of today have a 
remarkable knowledge of automobiles, 
and of little else. It was interesting 
for me to hear that I’d “be surprised” 
to know to what extent college boys at 
New Haven had begun to collect first 
editions, and how they made of the 
bookshop there something of a club. 
The handsome New York quarters of 
this business begun at New Haven 
were opened about a year and a half 
ago, and more recently a branch shop 
has been established at Princeton. 
One of the pet subjects of the shop in 
New York is Dr. Johnson. And one of 
the principles of the shop is to “push 
people relatively unknown”. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, for instance, is a 
hobby there. 

About ten years ago there were 
three kinds of book stores in this coun- 
try. The large, handsomely appointed, 
exhaustively stocked book stores in the 
centre of the city. And in this divi- 
sion I would include the admirable and 
elaborate book departments of big de- 
partment stores. Then there were the 
dealers handling exclusively rare 
books, choice items, fine bindings, first 
editions, association volumes, and such 
things. The Tiffanys of the book 
trade, they. But they could cater only 
to book buyers of considerable means. 
Then, the second-hand book stores. 
Their windows were amusing: paper 
covered joke books, dream books, and 
volumes on phrenology and how to tell 
fortunes with cards—these, amid a 
queer medley of worn tomes, were dis- 
playei there. Yes; there were, of 
course, too, some few bookshops con- 
fined to their special subjects: archi- 
tecture, books in the French language, 
books of Jewish interest, and so on. 
The book stores of all these various 
kinds continue to go on very much as 
before. Except that (and wondrous 
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thing!) you are likely to see a soiled 
copy of THE BOOKMAN or “The Lon- 
don Mercury” where you used to see a 
dream book. But the bright little spe- 
cialty bookshop which now has come 
into so great a vogue hardly existed. 

A chatty newspaper story has ap- 
peared now and then about one or an- 
other of the picturesque little shops 
recently opened up. And some of the 
ideas and practical problems of the 
“small book store” have been discussed 
a bit in the booksellers’ trade journals. 
But one or another of these shops can- 
not now be viewed as an isolated mat- 
ter. In their multitude and in the 
unity of their purpose they have as- 
sumed the proportions of a movement, 
comparable in significance, one might 
perhaps say, to the Little Theatre 
movement. 

The first, as well as I can discover, 
of these little shops to be dependent 
upon books alone, was one across the 
street from the Little Church Around 
the Corner. It opened in 1909. In its 
ideals it was identical with the great 
number of shops of its kind today. In 
1916 it failed. But a couple of years 
ago it arose again, farther uptown, 
and now is flourishing like the green 
bay tree. Or, at least, the young man 
who had the earlier shop and who 
manages the new one, is the same. 
The second venture of this descrip- 
tion, according to my information, was 
in the neighborhood of Washington 
Square, opened in 1911. Through 
various vicissitudes it has continued 
on to present prosperity. 

The little bookshop early took a hold 
on Greenwich Village, when the great 
buzz of bizarre business activity there 
began. As in the innumerable tea 
rooms that sprouted up, the bookshop 
scheme of decoration was sometimes 
of delirious post-futurist design. And 
the displays were of “The Liberator”, 
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“The Birth Control Review’, and 
everything going on psycho-this and 
psycho-that. Also a magazine for 
“endemonists”. They? Why, neo- 
Epicureans, ultra-Hedonists, and be- 
ings of that sort. But the Village has 
lately changed more than many people 
know. A Greenwich Village little 
bookshop today has very much the 
same stock as a little bookshop any- 
where else. One of the bookshops on 
the Village’s Main Street features chil- 
dren’s books. And if you want to get 
anything but a first-rate book there 
now I think you'll have to go outside 
of Greenwich Village to find it—or at 
least to get it openly. In one of the 
most successful shops there it sudden- 
ly occurred to me not long ago that 
there was nothing but the most first- 
rate sort of books in sight. From 
curiosity I asked the bookseller if he 
had a copy of a book, an innocent 
enough volume, but of rather namby- 
pamby character—quite the kind of 
thing which not long ago was stigma- 
tized by the epithet “best seller”. The 
bookseller presented somewhat the ef- 
fect of first glancing cautiously up and 
down the street. Then he produced 
the book from beneath a counter and 
handed it to me with a manner which 
seemed to say: “Slip it under your 
coat quick.” I might (such appeared 
to be the atmosphere of the transac- 
tion) have been buying some hootch. 

A good many of our modern little 
bookshops are run by women. I have 
been told that considerable impetus 
was given to the movement of women 
into the book business by A. Edward 
Newton, who in an article about four 
years ago advocated bookselling as the 
ideal profession for women. The first 
independent women’s bookshop was 
established in New York in 1916. At 
the outset the venture yielded only fif- 
teen dollars a week for the two or- 
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ganizers. Help was given by. volun- 
teers. This shop has expanded far 
beyond all initial expectation, and has 
recently moved into decidedly commo- 
dious quarters in the Yale Club build- 
ing. Nine young women now assist in 
the service, and several of these con- 
tinue to be content to work without 
salary. The shop has affiliations with 
seven or eight other shops throughout 
the country, one in New Orleans, an- 
other in Minneapolis. It provides 
these shops distant from book centres 
with late importations on consign- 
ment. It cultivates the idea of public 
work equally with the literary side of 
the business. Served various war 
boards with government pamphlets 
and other material during the war. 
Seeks to induce various publications to 
work on a plan to treat books as a pub- 
lic necessity. It likes the chances to 
be of service to students in special 
subjects, undertakes to arrange lec- 


tures, and exhibitions of prints, tex- 
tiles, bindings, bookplates, and speci- 
mens of modern printing, for clubs 


and churches. It now and then ar- 
ranges for the decoration of a tea 
room. And is active in three other 
functions of the modern little book- 
shop. 

Though our little bookshop is new 
with us, it is not new on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Some time before the 
war I remember climbing the murky 
stairs of the tiny Poetry Bookshop 
somewhere behind Museum Street in 
London to listen to an afternoon 
poetry reading. Readings, talks by 
authors, and literary entertainments 
have recently became a regular part of 
the book business, and particularly of 
the little bookshop business, from New 
York to San Francisco. And very 
stimulating to the business, I under- 
stand, these things have been found 
to be. Now and then a little bookshop 
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publishes a volume or two in a pleas- 
antly uncommercial way. And various 
little bookshops have come to be head- 
quarters for, or at least regular ports 
of call of, divers authors. One knows 
where it is likely that he may find Wil- 
liam McFee when he comes off the sea, 
and where Alfred Kreymborg when he 
is in New York. The social life of the 
neighborhood sort of bookshop is, in- 
deed, becoming a good deal of a thing. 
I heard the other day of a little book- 
shop which is contemplating serving 
tea and coffee in the afternoon. Open 
in the evenings, some of them, they 
gather in their habitués in as friendly 
a way as small town cigar stores. 
When you go about and look into the 
matter you discover that the great ma- 
jority of little bookshops have set up 
within the last two or three years. It 
is interesting to learn what the people 
who run them did before. In Buffalo 
a wealthy man in the oil business re- 
cently retired after twenty-five years 
to open a little bookshop, where he has 
an “old cronies’ room”, cultivates 
browsing and contact with customers. 
A young woman who has the most 
glorious bob in Greenwich Village, 
now proprietor of a little bookshop, 
formerly taught “zsthetic physical 
culture”, and later wandered about the 
Village selling her own cigarettes. 
When I set out to look into little book- 
shops I went into two, one after an- 
other, and found in each a young 
woman who but a short time before 
had been a writer on the staff of the 
New York “Evening Post”. One of 
these shops I was told was owned by a 
group of “younger married women of 
New York” of money and position. I 
know a young woman in Chicago, a 
very active literary critic for a great 
newspaper there, who also runs a lit- 
tle bookshop. And one of the most in- 
teresting small bookshops in New York 
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is run by a man who has done a pic- 
turesque variety of things: run a 
farm, worked for missionary societies, 
written books for other people. 

The little bookshop is, of necessity 
for one thing, a specialty shop. The 
specialty sometimes is the result mere- 
ly of a very distinctive taste in litera- 
ture. The other day in a shop much 
inclined to contemporary English nov- 
elists, poets, and essayists, I was told 
by the young woman there that the 
stock was limited to her husband’s 
prejudices. His prejudices have 
brought him a substantial following. 
A unique enterprise even for New 
York City is the drama _ bookshop, 
devoted exclusively to the sale of plays 
and books on the theatre and the 
drama, and an institution which en- 
gages iargely in the giving of all sorts 
of information pertaining to its sub- 
ject. <A peculiarly engaging feature 
of the shop is the shelf of children’s 
plays. A recent addition to highly 


specialized bookshops in New York is 
one devoted entirely to orientalia, 
where some of the greatest scholars in 
the world call in, sometimes to meet 
each other for the first time, and add 
to the membership of what the pro- 


prietor calls their “little club”. This, 
he rejoices to think, “lifts the place 
above a commercial atmosphere alto- 
gether”. 

A juvenile bookshop is not a twen- 
tieth century project. “Juvenile Li- 
brary” appeared on the sign of a Lon- 
don bookseller whose business career 
began in 1740. By 1800 there were at 
least three other “juvenile libraries” 
in London. Charles and Mary Lamb 
wrote their “Tales from Shakespeare” 
and “Poetry for Children” for a “Ju- 
venile and School Library” kept by the 
wife of William Godwin, best known 
as the father of Mary Shelley. In 
Philadelphia there were several juve- 
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nile book stores very early in the nine- 
teenth century. But the new idea in 
children’s bookshops is the effort to 
reach the children directly. The first 
of the modern children’s bookshops 
was opened in Boston in 1915. The 
stock ranged from toy books to stand- 
ard editions for young men and 
women. As in other little bookshops, 
a special information service was ex- 
tended. Within the last couple of 
years children’s bookshops, with their 
amusing dwarf chairs and tables, have 
been opened in New York, Chicago, 
and Seattle. And just the other day 
the publisher of a well-known chil- 
dren’s magazine opened in New York 
a “Book House” for children, where 
you may get the latest toy book or a 
de luxe “Arabian Nights”. 

People who run specialty bookshops 
tell you a number of interesting 
things. The owner of a little book- 
shop, for one thing, usually wants his 
shop to stay a small bookshop. He 
wins his customers’ confidence; they 
put themselves into his hands, and are 
grateful to him. He does not have to 
crawl; he is the master of his profes- 
sion; those who enter “can be nasty 
somewhere else”. There is very little 
risk in the specialty bookshop, it 
seems, of losing money; absolutely 
free credit usually is given; and 
everybody pays up. The little book- 
shops cooperate with one another: 
getting books from each other; send- 
ing customers to each other. And, 
finally, there seems to be something 
like a conspiracy among them against, 
as one of them put it, “best sellers in a 
bad sense”. “But,” I asked, “if some- 
one wanted a copy of Harold Bell 
Wright wouldn’t you get it for him?” 

“Well,” the young woman replied, 
“we might get it for him, but we’d in- 
quire into his motives.” 

MURRAY HILL 





WHAT?’S IN A PLACE? 


By Alexander Black 


With Sketches by Esther Brock Bird 


F course, as a per- 
son born in New 
York City I can- 
not pretend to 
forget that there 
is something dis- 
qualifying about 
being native when 
one is still to be 
found in the place 
of his nativity. It is true that a born 
New Yorker shares the common ac- 
quittal as to complicity in such a mat- 
ter. Even those who admit that I 
might better have been born some- 
where else do not go so far as to sug- 
gest that the hazard of being born in 
New York is one which I could have 
avoided, though facing the risk of end- 
ing where I began is remarked with 
an effect of indicating questionable 
taste. It does not avail that a born 
New Yorker may have a wholesome 
sense of the sins he has inherited— 
perhaps even of those to which he has 
given nourishment. There is an 
American implication that being dis- 
covered where you were born violates 
a kind of code. It simply isn’t done. 

A sense of this affects me poignant- 
ly when I find myself at one of those 
dinners, so frequent in New York, that 
celebrate some remote county of my 
own state or some noble other state of 
the Union. It is at one of these fes- 
tivals that one realizes most sharply 
the imperativeness of unfolding and 
of being remarked in a region other 


than his birthplace. When I sit at a 
banqueting board and hear the orators 
extol the county or the state that pro- 
duced them; when I hear those impas- 
sioned allusions to a sky that is bluer, 
grass that is greener, and water that 
is wetter than any other on God’s fair 
footstool, I feel depressed and infe- 
rior. When I hear about the old swim- 
ming hole, and realize that I had noth- 
ing but the Atlantic ocean; when I 
must confess to myself that I never 
was chased by a constable but only by 
a policeman; especially when it is 
borne in upon me that one cannot feel 
or say these things about a place when 
he is there, that only when he is prop- 
erly somewhere else can he be per- 
mitted to express his natural emotions 
of native pride, I experience a sheep- 
ish pang. If I had gone forth or come 
forth like others; if I had heard the 
far call and had seen the beckoning 
finger; if that place-appeal to the im- 
agination which constitutes so vital an 
element of adventure had not come 
from my own island—if I had not 
found romance where Adam found his, 
in the home lot—I too might have en- 
joyed this birthright of a distant 
birthplace. 

No apology is offered for the per- 
sonal digression, not only because it 
sets forth a really important complex, 
but because it seems to bear a relation 
to the matter here specifically in mind: 
namely, certain new (and very old) 
debates as to the native, the “charac- 
teristic’, in American life. It might 
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pay to pause for consideration of the 
migrating impulse as a factor in so- 
ciology. But that is another complex. 
It is essential to stick to the quarrel 
point. If you had been born in New 
York, and were still there, the quarrel 
point would hold you; the fact that 
New York, for example, is not “char- 
acteristic” enough, and that its failure 
to be characteristic is somehow mixed 
up with its failure to be original, 
would acquire for you, in the course 
of time, the interest of an accusatory 
revelation. 


America was very young when it 
formed the habit of thinking about its 
“difference”. There was no comfort 
for a visitor who did not admit, or 
proclaim, and then expound this differ- 
ence. Being different became a preoc- 


cupation, sometimes a mania, often a 
business. 
essentially 


The theory that we were 

different introduced a 
heavy strain. Only being enormously 
busy could assure a continued differ- 
ence. If being American was being 
different, than not being different in 
any conspicuous or essential quality 
was not being American. You will see 
at a glance how intricate life could 
become under an obligation so insist- 
ent. 

It is as when we say to the humorist 
that he must be not only as funny as 
before, but that to seem as funny he 
must be funnier than ever. American 
efficiency remarks very sternly to the 
youth that to do as well he must do 
better. We can’t simply stay differ- 
ent. We must hustle, or when we are 
not looking our difference will have 
melted, or dried up, or stiffened, or 
somehow ceased to be different. 

Inevitably our difference moved 
westward and then it seems to have 
begun, like the centre of population, 
to roll back. Inevitably, too, this pro- 
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duced an uneven thickness in the dif- 
ference. It was the paradox that in 
new spots it was thicker, as of some- 
thing laid on with a dripping brush. 
And very early began the quarrel as 
to which places were entitled to be re- 
garded as most American. The quar- 
rel was not introduced by an out- 
lander. It was our own affair. We 
always told the outlander about it 
when he came. This was necessary, 
because without information he was 
as likely as not, when he stepped 
ashore, to think he had landed in 
America. 

“Sh—sh!” someone was sure to 
mutter to the outlander, with an ad- 
monishing gesture, “don’t make the 
mistake of thinking that this is 
America. The real America is west- 
ward. Wait a while.” 

There was the possibility that the 
newcomer might assume that going 
westward as far as he could he should 
find the utmost American, and it be- 
came a kind of humiliation, having 
reached a delightfully sophisticated 
other coast, to discover that the realest 
America was somewhere in between— 
that he had walked over it without 
knowing, or had slept through it on a 
night train. Our visitors have usually 
been extremely polite. Most of them 
have shown a disposition to feel what 
they ought to feel; and it must often 
be a bewildering if not a downright 
painful thing while wishing to be nice 
about it to suffer an uncertainty so 
large in sheer miles, and to fumble for 
the essential in a matter which the 
native can indicate with a gesture 
without being adept in indicating by 
any decipherable diagram. 

It is to be suspected that our visi- 
tors have often gone away with a se- 
creted conviction that our most 
marked collective difference is this na- 
tional anxiety about difference. What- 
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ever may come to the onlooker by oral 
communication, there can be no ques- 
tion that our written confessions 
would convey to him an amazing so- 
licitude as to regional integrity. The 
European need not cross the sea to 
know that Americans worry about 
their originality and especially about 
its apportionment. He needs no phys- 
ical contact to know that we are im- 
mensely concerned not only about our 
title deeds to humor and frankness 
and push and difference, but about the 
order of geographical precedence in 
these matters. We like to think that 
we have obliterated effete lines of so- 
cial caste, yet we are acutely jealous, 
according to many of the critics, of a 
decent ordering in our “originality” 
relations. If complete originality 
must have the head of the table, the 
assumption seems to be that only an 
unrelenting critical Burke can accom- 
plish an orderly seating. 


Thirty years ago I read a learned 
opinion to the effect that trying to 
“get” American life was like trying to 
estimate a landscape through the win- 


dow of a rapidly moving train. The 
comment was not made by a foreigner. 
It was made by an American writer 
who was, I am sure, profoundly con- 
cerned over the need to transcribe the 
whole of America into something de- 
corously and even devoutly “native’’. 
Evidently he believed that “the great 
American novel” would represent a 
huge encyclopedic cross-section of the 
republic, and he resented the squirm- 
ing activity of the “material”. How 
can you make a cross-section of a 
thing that squirms? The implication 
was that Europe would hold still while 
you sketched it, but that nothing sat- 
isfactory could be done with a subject 
that refused to be decently quiet, that 
was restless like a baby in a photo- 
graph gallery. 


The comment I am recalling had 
been made before. It has been re- 
peated many times since. It will be 
offered again. Frenchmen say some 
equivalent thing about Paris. Once 
Paris was fixed. Now landmarks are 
disappearing. Naturally landmarks 
were always disappearing and all eras 
have been eras of transition. But this 
suggestion is repugnant to a certain 
sort of person—the sort of person who 
can accept foreground evidence of 
change but is offended by the thought 
that change may always have been 
busy. The cautious find a prop in the 
static, and these are often encouraged 
by historians, who sometimes seem 
willing to let us believe that certain 
periods were wholly without move- 
ment. One gets the impression that 
historians often hold back movement 
until the proper place in a chapter. 
To give human evolution this jerky 
advance is plainly preferred as adding 
“snap” to its drama. 

At all events, persons of a standard- 
izing habit want images to stay very 
still, to be not only very still but to 
give assurance that they are not by 
any chance to move unduly and dis- 
qualify the record. If anything is 
missing in report of American life it 
is quite possible to believe that it is 
not because American life is in transi- 
tion, but because this uproariously 
funny thought about transition and its 
disqualifying effects has managed to 
creep into even creative minds. 

And while we wonder why there is 
no possible thrill in the transitional, 
why only the settled can be described, 
here comes the accusation that New 
York must be dismissed as too settled 
to be characteristic. Since the transi- 
tional won’t stay still to be written, 
and the settled isn’t native enough to 
be written, the dilemma is surely com- 
plete. Chicago too is accused of hard- 
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ening into unavailability. The truth 
is that Chicago is as unlike Mobile as 
New York is unlike Seattle. This may 
be admitted. It is the small town, of 
New England, of the south, of the 
middle west, of the Coast, that is as- 
persed by the uniformity label—or 
crowned as “characteristic”. 

You may be assured that it is only 
the untraveled—or the merely train- 
traveled—who believe that small towns 
of any section have a flat uniformity. 
It is always an alien race of whose 
members we are quick to say, “they 
are all alike”, and it is the unknown 
neighbor who sinks into type obscur- 
ity. Really to know a town, big or lit- 
tle, is to experience the displacement 
of type by personality. To have stud- 
ied American cities from San Fran- 
cisco to Savannah; to have felt the 
throb under the careless mask of small 
towns; to have haunted hundreds of 
villages that are as different as men, 
that are too busy with human prob- 
lems to know anything about type ob- 
ligations, is to find fresh absurdity in 
the solemn or flippant application of 
type labels. 

The astounding thing is not blunder 
as to likeness or unlikeness in Ameri- 
can centres but the pretense that these 
relativities have some bearing on the 
duties of art. One might wonder 
whether this is a purely American pre- 
tense. No painter or novelist who de- 
scribes London apologizes because 
London is not native as Normanby is 
native. No violent unlikeness of Paris 
as compared with Carcassonne invali- 
dates the Frenchness of anything writ- 
ten about the capital. “Madame Bov- 
ary” is not accused of having failed 
to reflect Bordeaux. Mr. Hardy may 
choose Wessex with an impunity equal 
to that yielded to Mr. Conrad in his 
wanderings through the seven seas. 

American writers have shown a dis- 
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position to accept region as an oppor- 
tunity rather than as an obligation, 
yet American writers have repeatedly 
encountered the critical reminder that 
our literature might have been more 
racy of the soil if it had been more 
place-conscious. Again and again 
writers have been urged to consider 
whether they might not be more na- 
tive in effect by taking a train; unless 
it had been agreed that they were cor- 
rectly placed, in which case they were 
attacked, sometimes violently, for dar- 
ing to move. Awkwardly, Walt Whit- 
man liked Broadway, and could select 
so vulgar and metropolitan a subject 
as the Williamsburg ferry. Poe also 
was foolishly New Yorkish; Howells, 
who should have been warned by tra- 
dition, did not go back to Martin’s 
Ferry but to New York; and O. Henry 
actually pretended that New York was 
a mine of American romance. Of 
course the arch offenders were Bret 
Harte and Henry James who moved all 
the way to London. These, doubtless, 
should be set aside as beyond the pale. 

Although, as I have suggested, my 
ambiguous position as a born New 
Yorker may be disqualifying, I ven- 
ture the admission that New York 
does not seem to me to be very “origi- 
nal”. To be sure, I have never visited 
any town, small or large, that did not 
in some degree reflect the influence of 
other towns. The trouble is that New 
York has been indicted for going too 
far in reflecting the influence of Eu- 
rope. That imputation is always 
shocking. Yet some town has to bear 
the responsibility of filtering foreign 
influences, and even a town thus en- 
gaged must present some sort of a 
spectacle. It still remains a human 
circumstance such as it is. I have 
heard it said that New York cannot be 
considered as “American” because it 
it “full of foreigners”. But even as a 
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place full of foreigners it is a place in 
America and the foreigners are all 


persons. For that matter, the United 
States has always been full of for- 
eigners. The Pilgrim Fathers were 
foreigners to a man. The image of 
the United States that shines before 
the world would be a trifle ironic if a 
good many of our towns were not “full 
of foreigners”. If founders of the re- 
public could be foreigners—well, the 
foreigner notion is pretty well an- 


swered in our literature if not always 
in our parlor civics. 

New York’s smug insularity, like 
the insularity of older Rome or newer 
London, is not less a reality because it 
is exasperating or because its resem- 
blances are unfortunate. If a village 
in Iowa is “characteristic’”—that is, 
like something else—a Broadway is 
whatever it is for the same simple 
human reasons. Because both are 
states of mind the trite and the unique 
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establish their individual blend. As 
for New York’s assumption that it is 
the centre of things, I admit that this 
expresses one of its most commonplace 
habits. Only one who has ransacked 
the United States can know, of fact, 
how completely trite this trait is. 
There is nothing unrighteous about 
the assumption. It is natural; per- 
haps it is inherently indispensable. 
An individual or a group that does not 
intuitively accept the idea of being at 
the centre is probably abnormal and 
open to suspicion. Very likely the 
claim or the admission, to be graceful, 
needs an appropriate tone of voice. 
The artifice we call modesty has its 
grades. The big place needs a big 


modesty, and it doesn’t always have it. 

New York’s disqualifying reflections 
of Europe are indicated as particular- 
ly serious as an art consideration. 
“Difference” means above all else dif- 
ference from Europe. 


The eagerness 
to find parts of America that are suf- 
ficiently different from Europe can, as 
I have suggested, reach the fervidness 
of a patriotic mania. Since we have 
established the principle of measuring 
individual Americanism in percent- 
ages, it may be that towns will suffer 
the same estimate, and that if a town 
in Connecticut, or Georgia, or Oregon 
shows a failed percentage it will be- 
come a perilous thing to get itself 
written. 

I should not overlook the fact that 
to “sell” ourselves abroad we must 
have the expected seasoning. The 
movies, finding a profitable foreign 
market, adroitly perpetuated an obso- 
lete wildness’ in western scenes. Eu- 
rope is not to be amused by anything 
American that is not more than a lit- 
tle raw. Yet I have not discovered 
that the best interpreters of life in 
America have done their writing with 
an eye on Europe. 


Probably there is no real danger 
that any novelist who is worth his salt 
will be made place-conscious in an 
inhibiting degree by any grotesque 
maunderings about nativeness, though 
the novelist may find diversion in 
studying place-consciousness as a fac- 
tor. It may be that as a factor he 
might find it to have the weight of 
more than a joke. In his serious 
moods he may conclude that the peer- 
ing, puttering analyses of subject, the 
apprehensive discrimination between 
this and that spot, this and that char- 
acter, as perfectly or imperfectly 
“American”, was never more futile, 
never more antipathetic to the hun- 
gers of the world than at this hour. 

The novelist may have his personal 
regret that a town is not more origi- 
nal, if originality seems to him impor- 
tant, just as he might lament the same 
thing about a man. Yet it may not 
seem to him imperative that he should 
write about original towns or original 
men only. He may have awakened to 
the fact that the important thing is 
not that the subject should be original 
but that the artist should be original 
—hby being honest, for example. He 
may have realized that complete hon- 
esty is always original; that if no 
two thumb prints are alike, no two 
soul prints are alike either. If he saw 
the highest importance not in differ- 
ence but in truth, he might set to work 
trying to understand the life at hand, 
wherever it was, and trying to convey 
a sense of that life to lives elsewhere. 
He might do this upon a theory that it 
is more creative to tell the utter truth 
about a commonplace man than merely 
to elaborate the divergences of a “dif- 
ferent” one—because he thought the 
commonplaceness of misunderstanding 
to be the ultimate ugliness, either in 
patriotism or in art. Naturally, most 
men and most places are commonplace. 
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Real pictures of either have the rarity 
of a highly elusive gem. While men, 
outwardly at least, remain much the 
same from year to year, expressions of 
truth will ever be changing, ever flash- 
ing new phases of beauty. 

Great art has never begun in a fe- 
verish search for something “native”. 
If great art has had heat, that quality 
has shown in the white intensity of 
its communication. The poet doesn’t 
shun the clouds because they have 
been “done”, or because they haven’t 
a “native” quality. The kind of mind 
that can separate human elements of 
material, not as a matter of personal 
choice, but as if there could be a fun- 
damental differentiation of verity, is 
the kind of mind that can rack itself 
to determine whether the novel is “a 
true art form”. True artform! May- 
be we need someone with the exalted 
energy of a Nazarene to break the face 
of dogma, to point out vigorously that 
the human creature is It, that humani- 
ties, in Russia or on Broadways, give 
a grey cast to every other possible con- 
sideration, including those of geog- 
raphy and of art. If a man has a pas- 
sion boiling in him it does not matter 


whether he crouches in a rice field of 
the south or runs a steel cage in a sky- 
scraper. If a woman’s nerves go to 
smash it doesn’t matter whether her 
wash tub and her babies are in a ranch 
house or in a tenement. The bitter is 
not more nor less real by being “na- 
tive’, or in the right county. 

In short, native novels will continue 
to be written by artists who can for- 
get long enough that they are them- 
selves native, who can forget long 
enough that they or their subjects 
must be one hundred per cent., who can 
forget boundaries, “art forms”, anxie- 
ties about originality or “the great 
American novel”. The real scene of 
every creative work is the heart of the 
artist; nothing is real to him until he 
has found it there; which is to say 
that the ultimate need of the artist is 
not merely that he should “know his 
subject” and express a place. It is 
that he should, if he has the luck, 
know himself and express humanity. 
A platitude, naturally. But the ele- 
mental is never “original”. This may 
explain why self-conscious eagerness 
so often misses it altogether. 
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By Milton Raison 


HE mountains are like crouching camels 
And you, a toy between their feet, 

And though your insolence untrammels 

The anxious confines of the street— 

You have no other way to creep, 

So on the hills your climbing’s done. 

You’ll never find the sea asleep 

Like crouching camels in the sun. 
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Ill: “RED” 


HILE I was on the “Globe-Dem- 

ocrat” there was also there a sort 
of racetrack tout, gambler, amateur 
detective, and political and police 
hanger on generally, who was a pur- 
veyor of news not only to our police 
and political man but to the sporting 
and other editors, a sort of Jack-of- 
all-news or tipster. From the first he 
was both ridiculous and disgusting to 
me: loud, bold, uncouth, the kind of 
creature that begins as bootblack or 
newsboy and winds up as the presi- 
dent of a racing association or base- 
ball team. He claimed to be Irish, 
having a taciturn freckled Irish face, 
red hair, grey eyes, and rather large 
hands and feet; in reality he was one 
of those South Russian Jews who look 
so much like the Irish as to be fre- 
quently mistaken for them. He had 
had, probably, the wit to see that it 
would be of more advantage to him to 
be thought Irish than Jewish, and so 
had changed his name of Shapirowitz 
to that of Galvin—‘“Red” Galvin. One 
of the most offensive things about him 
to me was that his clothes were loud, 
just such clothes as touts and gam- 
blers affect who wish to be au fait 
in their world—hard, bright-checked 
suits of a more or less reddish-brown 
color, bright yellow shoes, ties of the 
most radiant hues, hats of a clashing 
sonorousness, and rings and pins and 
cuff links glistening with diamonds or 
rubies. He was the kind of man who 
is convinced that clothes and a little 
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money make the man, as they quite do 
in such instances. 

But Galvin was even worse than 
this, having the social and moral point 
of view of both the hawk and the buz- 
zard. Mitchell began to use him as an 
assistant to Hazard, Bellairs, Bennett, 
Hartung, and myself: that is, as a 
man who would supply the paper with 
stories which we would rewrite. I 
used to laugh at him, more or less to 
his face, as being a freak, which of 
course generated only the kindliest of 
feelings between us. The truth proba- 
bly is that we took a violent dislike to 
each other on sight. 

I wondered how it was that he could 
make anything out of this newspaper 
connection since, as Hartung and 
others told me, he could not write, or 
wrote so badly that it was necessary to 
rewrite his stuff almost entirely; but 
his great recommendation to Mitchell 
and others was that he could glean 
news of things where other reporters 
could not, among the police, the detec- 
tive politicians, and the like, with 
whom he was evidently hand-in-hand. 
By reason of his underworld connec- 
tions many amazing details as to one 
form and another of political and so- 
cial jobbery came to light, which 
doubtless made him invaluable to a 
city editor. 

Be that as it may, when some of his 
stories were given to me we were 
thrown into immediate and almost 
clashing contact. Because of his cyn- 
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ical leers and unabashed bravado, 
when he knew he could not write two 
good sentences in order, I frequently 
wanted to brain him but took it out in 
smiles and dry cynical comments. His 
favorite expressions were “See?” and 
“I sez tuh him” or “He sez tuh me”, 
always accompanied by a contemptu- 
ous wave of a berubied hand or a pug- 
naciously protruded chin. One of the 
chief reasons why I hated him was 
that Dick Wood told me he had once 
cynically remarked that newspaper 
work was a beggar’s game at best and 
that writers grew on trees, meaning 
that they were so numerous as to be 
negligible and not worth considering. 
Just the same I made the best of these 
trying situations when I had to do 
over a story of his, extracting all the 
information I could and then writing 
it out, which resulted in some of his 
stories receiving excellent space in the 
day’s news and made him all the more 
pugnacious and sure of himself, at the 
same time making him of more value 
to the paper. 

However, in due time I left the 
“Globe-Democrat” for the “Republic”. 
One day, greatly to my astonishment 
and irritation, he appeared at the 
North Seventh Street station as a full- 
fledged reporter, having been given a 
regular position by Mitchell and set to 
doing police work. To my surprise 
and chagrin I noticed at once that he 
was, as if by reason of past intimacies 
of which I had not the slightest idea, 
far more en rapport with the various 
sergeants and the captain than I had 
ever dreamed of being. It was 
“Charlie” here and “Cap” there. But 
what “riled” me most was that he gave 
himself all the airs of a newspaper 
man proper, swaggering about and 
talking of this, that, and the other 
story he had written (I having done 
some of them myself!). The crown- 


ing blow was that he was soon closeted 
with the captain in his room, strolling 
in and out of that sanctum as if it 
were his private demesne and giving 
me the impression of being in touch 
with realms and deeds of which I was 
never to have the slightest knowledge. 
This made me apprehensive lest in 
these intimacies tales and mysteries 
should be unfolded that would have 
their first light in the pages of the 
“Globe-Democrat” and so leave me to 
be laughed at as one who could not get 
the news. I watched the “Globe- 
Democrat” more closely than ever be- 
fore for evidence of such treachery on 
the part of the police as would result 
in a “scoop” for him, at the same time 
redoubling my interest in such items 
as might appear. The consequence 
was that on more than one occasion I 
made good stories out of things which 
Mr. Galvin had evidently dismissed as 
worthless; and now and then a case 
into which I had inquired at the sta- 
tion house appeared in the “Globe- 
Democrat” with details which I had 
not been able to obtain and concerning 
which the police had insisted they 
knew nothing. 

But for a long time, by dint of en- 
ergy and a rather plain intimation to 
all concerned that I would not tolerate 
false dealing, I managed not only to 
hold my own but occasionally to give 
my confrére a good beating, and that 
with considerable flare—as when, for 
one instance, a negro girl in one of 
those crowded alleys was cut almost to 
shreds by an ex-lover armed with a 
razor, for reasons which, as my per- 
sonal investigation proved, were high- 
ly romantic. It seemed that some 
seven or eight months before this 
same girl and her assailant had been 
living together in Cairo, Illinois, and 
that subsequently the lover, who was 
wildly fond of her, became suspicious, 
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and finally satisfying himself that she 
was faithless set a trap to catch her. 
He was a coal passer or stevedore, 
working now on one boat and now on 
another plying the Mississippi be- 
tween New Orleans and St. Louis. 
One day when she thought he was ona 
river steamer for a week or two he 
burst in upon her and found her with 
another man. Death would have been 
her portion, as well as that of her 
lover, had it not been for the interfer- 
ence of friends which permitted the 
pair to escape. 

As the cutting on this occasion 
proved, he had set out to follow her, 
for this was apparently a case of driv- 
ing romance or passion. To this end 
he returned to his task as stevedore, 
working his way thus from one river 
city to another. When he came to any 
such city as Memphis, Natchez, New 
Orleans, Vicksburg, or St. Louis, he 
made it a point to disguise himself as 
a pedler selling trinkets and charms, 
and in this capacity walked the 
crowded negro sections of these cities 
calling his wares. One of these trips 
finally brought him to St. Louis, and 
here on this late August afternoon, 
ambling up this stifling little alley, he 
finally encountered her. As he was 
calling out his charms and trinkets, 
the girl put her head out of the door- 
way, and on the instant he was upon 
her. Dropping his tray he drew a 
razor and crisscrossed and slashed her 
cheeks and lips, arms, legs, back, and 
sides, so much so that when I arrived 
at the City Hospital she was uncon- 
scious and her life despaired of. 
Great cuts all of a foot in length and 
an inch deep had been made in her 
thighs, back, and arms. But the lover, 
abandoning his tray of cheap jewelry, 
which was later brought to the station 
house and exhibited, had made good 
his escape and was not captured, dur- 
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ing my stay in St. Louis at least. Her 
present paramour had also gone his 
way, leaving her to suffer alone. 

Curiously, owing possibly to Gal- 
vin’s underestimate of its romance, 
this story received only a scant stick 
as a low dive cutting affray in the 
“Globe-Democrat”, while in the “Re- 
public” (and I am not seeking to over- 
estimate my skill) I had turned it into 
a negro romance which received all of 
a column. Into it I had tried to put 
the hot river water fronts of the dif- 
ferent cities which the lover had vis- 
ited, the crowded negro quarters of 
Memphis, New Orleans, Cairo, the 
bold negro life which two truants such 
as the false mistress and her lover 
might enjoy. I had tried to suggest 
the singsong sleepiness of the levee 
boat landings, the stevedores at their 
lazy labors, the idle, dreamy character 
of the slow-moving boats. Even anold 
negro refrain appropriate to a trinket 
pedler had been introduced: 


Eyah—Rings, Pins, Buckles, Ribbons! 


Somehow the barbaric character of 
the alley in which it occurred, lined 
with rickety curtain-hung shacks and 
swarming with the idle, crooning, 
shuffling negro life of the south, ap- 
pealed to me intensely. An old black 
mammy with a yellow-dotted kerchief 
over her head, who kept talking of 
“disha Gawge” and “disha Sam” and 
“disha Maquatia” (the girl), moved 
me almost to a poetic frenzy. From a 
long enduring crowd of blacks that 
hung about the vacated shack of the 
lovers after the girl had been taken 
away, I picked up the main thread of 
the story, the varying characteristics 
of the girl and her lover, and then 
having visited the hospital and seen 
the victim I hurried to the office and 
endeavored to convince Wandell that 
I had an important story. At first he 
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was not inclined to think so, negro life 
being a little too low for local con- 
sumption, but after I had entered upon 
some of the details he told me to go 
ahead. I wrote it out as well as I 
could, and it went in on the second 
page. The next day, meeting Galvin, 
after having first examined the 
“Globe” to see what had been done 
there, I beamed on him cheerfully and 
was met with a snarl of rage. 

“Yuh think yuh’re a hell of a feller, 
dontcha, because yuh can sling a little 
ink? Yuh think yuh’ve pulled off 
sompin swell. Well, say, yuh’re not 
near aS much as yuh think yuh are. 
Wait an’ see. I’ve been up against 
wordy boys like yuh before, an’ I can 
work all around ’em. All yuh guys do 
is to get a few facts an’ then pad ’em 
up. Yuh never get the real stuff, 
never”, and he snapped his fingers 
under my nose. “Wait’ll we get a real 
case some time, yuh an’ me, an’ I'll 
show yuh sompin.” 

He glared at me with hard, cold, 
revengeful eyes, and, truth to tell, he 
then and there put a lusty fear into 
me from which I never really recov- 
ered, although at the time I merely 
smiled. 

“Is that so? That’s easy enough to 
say, now that you’re trimmed, but I 
guess I’ll be right there when the time 
comes.” 

“Aw, go to hell!” he snarled, and I 
walked off smiling but beginning to 
wonder nervously just what it was he 
was going to do to me, and how soon. 

The sequel to this, however, is what 
I have been wishing to narrate from 
the first. Some time before this, say 
four or five months (when I was still 
working for the “Globe-Democrat”), 
there had occurred on the Missouri 
Pacific, about one hundred and fifty 
miles west of St. Louis and between 
that city and Kansas City, another 
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story or news item which interested 
me quite as much at the time, although 
I had nothing to do with it. Accord- 
ing to the reports telegraphed from 
the scene of the crime, seven lusty and 
daring bandits, all heavily armed and 
as desperate as any bandits might well 
be, had held up a seven or eight car 
Pullman and baggage express train 
between one and two of the morning 
at a lonely spot on the road’s route. 
After overawing the passengers in 
each of the several cars and compell- 
ing the engineer and fireman to dis- 
mount, uncouple the engine, and run 
it a hundred paces ahead, the bandits 
had ordered the two latter to return 
and help break open the door of the 
express car. This they did, using a 
stick of dynamite or giant powder 
handed them by one of the bandits. 
And then both were made to enter the 
express car, where, under the eye of 
one of the bandits and despite the 
presence of the express messenger 
who was armed yet overawed, they 
were compelled to blow open the safe 
and carry forth between twenty and 
thirty thousand dollars in bills and 
coin which they deposited on the 
ground in sacks and packages for the 
dear bandits. Then, if you please, 
they were forced to reenter their en- 
gine, back it up and couple it to the 
train, and then proceed upon their 
journey, leaving the bandits to gather 
up their booty and depart. 

Naturally such a story was of great 
interest to St. Louis, as well as to all 
the other great cities so near at hand. 
It smacked of the lawlessness of the 
’forties, when pack train and stage- 
coach robberies were the rule and not 
the exception. Ail banks, express 
companies, railroads, and financial in- 
stitutions generally were intensely in- 
terested. The whole front page was 
given to this deed, and it was worth 
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it, although during my short career in 
journalism in this region no less than 
seven and perhaps as many as a dozen 
amazing train robberies took place in 
as many months in the region bounded 
by the Mississippi and the Rockies, 
the Canadian line and the Gulf. Four 
or five of them occurred within a hun- 
dred miles of St. Louis. 

The truth about this particular rob- 
bery was that there had not been any 
seven bandits at all but just one, and 
he an ex-railroad hand turned robber 
for this occasion only, and armed, as 
subsequent developments proved, with 
but a brace of revolvers, each contain- 
ing six shots, and a few sticks of fuse- 
prepared giant powder! Despite the 


glowing preliminary newspaper ac- 
count which made of this a most des- 
perate and murderous affair, there had 
been no prowling up and down the 
aisles of the cars by various bandits 
all armed to the teeth, as a number of 
passengers insisted (among whom, by 


the way, was the governor of the state, 
his lieutenant governor, who by virtue 
of his office was also head of the state 
militia, as well as several officers of 
his staff, all returning from a military 
banquet or feast somewhere). Nor was 
there any shooting at passengers who 
ventured to peer out into the dark- 
ness—just this one lone bandit, who 
was very busy up in front attending 
to the robbing. What made this story 
all the more ridiculous in the light of 
later developments was that at the time 
the train stopped in the darkness and 
these various imaginary bandits began 
to shout and fire shots, and even, as it 
was claimed, to rob the passengers of 
their watches, pins, purses, and the 
like, these worthies of the state—or so 
it was claimed in guffawing newspaper 
circles afterward—crawled under their 
seats or into their berths and did not 
emerge until the train was well on its 
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way once more. Long before the true 
story of the lone bandit came out, the 
presence of the governor and his staff 
at the time was well known and had 
lent considerable lustre to the deed 
and strengthened the interest which 
later attached to the story of the real 
bandit. 

Be that as it may (and the St. Louis 
newspaper files for 1893 will show 
whether or not I am correct), this lone 
bandit, who, as it was later indisputa- 
bly proved, was nothing more than an 
ex-farm hand turned railroad hand 
and then “baggage-smasher” at a 
small station, had, owing to an inter- 
esting strain of love and poverty into 
which his life had at this time drifted, 
plotted this astounding coup, which, 
once all its peculiar details were re- 
vealed, seemed to fascinate the entire 
American public from coast to coast. 
The psychology that could cause a lone 
individual to undertake such an as- 
tounding task was uppermost in every- 
body’s mind at the time, including that 
of our local city editors, and to the 
task of unraveling it they now bent 
their every effort. 

When the robbery occurred I was 
working for the “Globe-Democrat’”; 
later, when it was discovered by detec- 
tives working for the railroad and the 
express company who the star robber 
was, I was connected with the “Re- 
public”. Returning early one after- 
noon from some unimportant assign- 
ment, I was shown a telegram from 
some backwoods town in Missouri 
let us say Bald Knob, just for a name’s 
sake—that one Lem Rollins (that 
name will do as well as any other), an 
ex-employee of the Missouri Pacific, 
had that day or the day before been 
arrested by detectives for the road and 
express company for the crime, and 
that a search of his room had revealed 
most of the stolen money; also, that 
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because of various other facts with 
which he had been confronted he had 
already confessed that he and he alone 
had been guilty of the express rob- 
bery. The dispatch added that he had 
shown the detectives where the re- 
mainder of the money lay hidden, that 
this very afternoon he would be en 
route to St. Louis, scheduled to arrive 
over the St. Louis and San Francisco, 
and that he would be confined in the 
county jail there until sentenced. Im- 
agine the excitement. The burglar 
had not told how he had accomplished 
this great feat, and here he was now 
en route to St. Louis, and might be 
met and interviewed on the train com- 
ing in, provided the right connection 
could be made. From a news point of 
view the story was immense. 


When I came in Wandell exclaimed: 
“T’ll tell you what you do, Dreiser— 
Lord! I thought you wouldn’t come 
back in time! Here’s a St. Louis and 
San Francisco time table; according 
to it you can take a local that leaves 
here at two-fifteen and get as far as 
this place, Pacific, where the incoming 
express stops. It’s just possible that 
the ‘Globe’ and the other papers 
haven’t got hold of this yet—maybe 
they have, but whatever happens, we 
won’t get licked, and that’s the main 
thing.” 

He cautioned me to hurry but I, 
being intensely interested in the tale 
and anxious that the paper should do 
at least as well as the others, needed 
no such caution. I bustled down to 
the Union Station but when I asked 
for a ticket to Pacific the slightly dis- 
turbing question, “Which road?” was 
asked. 

“Are there two?” 
lessly. 

“Sure, Missouri Pacific, 
Louis and San Francisco.” 


I asked breath- 


and St. 


“They both go to the same place, do 
they?” 

“Yes; they meet there.” 

“Which train leaves first?” 

“St. Louis and San Francisco. 
waiting now.” 

I hurried to it, but the thought of 
this other road in from Pacific trou- 
bled me. Suppose the bandit should 
be on the other train instead of on 
this! I consulted with the conductor 
when he came for my ticket and was 
told that Pacific was the only place at 
which these two roads met, one going 
west and the other southwest from 
there. “Good,” I thought. “Then he 
is certain to be on this line.” 

But now another thought came to 
me: supposing reporters from other 
papers were aboard, especially from 
the “Globe-Democrat”! I rose and 
walked forward to the smoker, and 
there, to my great disgust and nerv- 
ous dissatisfaction, was Galvin, red- 
headed, serene, a cigar between his 
teeth, slumped low in his seat smoking 
and reading a paper as calmly as 
though he were bent upon the most 
unimportant task in the world. 

“How now?” Iasked myself. “Here 
he is, and these country detectives and 
railroad men will be sure, on the in- 
stant, to make friends with him and 
do their best to serve him. They like 
that sort of man. They may even give 
him details which they will refuse to 
give me. I shall have to interview my 
man in front of him, and he will get 
the benefit of all my questions! At 
his request they may even refuse to 
let me interview him!” 

I returned to my seat nervous and 
much troubled, all the more so because 
I now recalled Galvin’s venomous 
threat. But I was determined to give 
him the tussle of his life. Now we 
would see whether he could beat me 
or not—not, if fair play were exer- 


It’s 
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cised; of that I felt confident. Why, 
he could not even write a decent line! 
Why should I be afraid of him?.. . Yet 
I was just the same. 

As the dreary local drew nearer and 
nearer Pacific I became more and more 
nervous. For me the whole charm of 
this beautiful September landscape 
through which we were speeding was 
spoiled. As we neared Pacific I was 
almost in a panic, and as we drew up 
at the platform I jumped down, all 
alive with the determination not to be 
outdone. As I looked about me I saw 
Galvin leap out, and on the instant he 
spied me. I never saw a face change 
more quickly from an expression of 
ease and assurance to one of bristling 
opposition and distrust. How he 
hated me! He bristled like a savage 
dog and glared at me as he looked 
about to see who else might dismount; 
then seeing no one he bustled up to the 
station agent to see when the train 
from the west was due. I decided not 
to trail, and sought information from 
the conductor, who assured me that 
the eastbound express would probably 
be on time, five minutes later. 

“It always stops here, does it?” I 
inquired anxiously. 

“It always stops.” 

As we talked Galvin came back to 
the platform’s edge and stood looking 
up the track. Our train now pulled 
out, and a few minutes later the whis- 
tle of the express was heard. Now for 
a real contest, I thought. Somewhere 
in one of those cars would be the 
bandit surrounded by detectives, and 
my duty was to get to him first, to ex- 
plain who I was and begin my ques- 
tioning, overawing Galvin perhaps 
with the ease with which I should take 
charge. Maybe the bandit would not 
want to talk; if so I must make him, 
cajole him or his captors, or both. 
Having done much of such I was not 
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afraid, only I mistrusted Galvin and 
his influence. He might know the de- 
tectives. No doubt, since I was the 
better interviewer, or so I thought, I 
should have to do all the talking, and 
this wretch would make notes or make 
a deal with the detectives while I was 
talking. In a few moments the train 
was rolling into the station, and then 
I saw my friend Galvin leap aboard 
and, with that iron effrontery and sav- 
ageness for which I always hated him, 
so animal-like was it, begin to race 
through the cars. I was about to fol- 
low him when I saw the conductor 
stepping down beside me. 

“Is that train robber they are bring- 
ing in from Bald Knob on here? I’m 
from the ‘Republic’, and I’ve been sent 
out here to interview him.” 

“You’re on the wrong road, broth- 
er,” he smiled. “He’s not on here. 
They’re bringing him in over the Mis- 
souri Pacific. They took him across 
from Bald Knob to Denton and caught 
the train there—but I’ll tell you”, and 
he took out a large open-face silver 
watch and consulted it, “you might be 
able to catch that yet if you run for it. 
It’s only across the field here. You 
see that little yellow station over 
there? Well, that’s the Missouri Pa- 
cific depot. I don’t know whether it 
stops here or not, but it may. It’s due 
now, but sometimes it’s a little late. 
You'll have to run for it though; you 
haven’t a minute to spare.” 

“You wouldn’t fool me about a thing 
like this, would you?” I pleaded. 

“Not for anything. I know how you 
feel. If you can get on that train 
you'll find him, unless they’ve taken 
him off somewhere else.” 

I don’t remember if I even stopped 
to thank him. Instead of following 
Galvin into the cars I now leaped to 
the little path which cut diagonally 
across this long field, evidently well 
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worn by human feet. As I ran I 
looked back once or twice to see if my 
enemy was following me, but appar- 
ently he had not seen me. I now 
looked forward eagerly toward this 
other station, but, as I ran, I saw the 
semaphore arm, which stood at right 
angles opposite the. station, lower for 
a clear track for some train. At the 
same time I spied a mail bag hanging 
out on an express arm, indicating that 
whatever this train was it was not go- 
ing to stop here. I turned, still un- 
certain as to whether I had made a 
mistake in not searching the other 
train after all. Supposing that con- 
ductor had fooled me... .Railroad men 
were sometimes purposely malicious, 
as I knew. Supposing the burglar 
were on there, and Galvin were already 
beginning to question him! Oh Lord, 
what a beat! And what would hap- 
pen to me then? I slowed up in my 


running, chill beads of sweat bursting 


through my pores, but as I did so I 
saw the St. Louis and San Francisco 
train begin to move and from it, as if 
shot out of it, leap down the sig- 
nificant form of Galvin. “Ha!” I 
thought. “Then the robber is not on 
there! Galvin has just discovered it! 
He knows now that he is coming in on 
this line’—for I could see him run- 
ning along the path. “Oh, kind 
heaven, if I can beat him to it! If I 
can only get on and leave him behind! 
He has all of a thousand feet still to 
run, and I am here!” 

Desperately I ran into the station, a 
tiny thing, thrusting my eager head 
in at the open office window and call- 
ing to the short, stout, truculent little 
occupant of it: 

“When is this St. Louis express due 
here?” 

“Now,” he replied surlily. 

“Does it stop?” 

“No, it don’t stop.” 


“Can it be stopped?” 

“It can not!” 

“You mean that you have no right 
to stop it?” 

“I mean I won’t stop it!” 

Even as he said this there came the 
ominous shriek of its whistle in the 
distance. “Oh Lord,” I thought. 
“Here it comes, and he won’t let me 
on, and Galvin will be here any min- 
ute!” For the moment I was even 
willing that Galvin should catch it too, 
if only I could get on. Think of what 
Wandell would think if I missed it! 

“Will five dollars stop it?” I asked 
desperately, diving into my pocket. 

“Ne.” 

“Will ten?” 

“It might,” he replied crustily. 

“Stop it,” I urged and handed over. 
the bill. 

The agent took it, grabbed a tablet 
of yellow order blanks which lay be- 
fore him, scribbled something on the 
face of one and ran out to the track. 
At the same time he called to me: 

“Run on down the track. Run after 
it. She won’t stop here. She can’t. 
Run on. She'll go a thousand feet be- 
fore she can slow up.” 

Without further ado I began to run, 
while he stood there holding up this 
thin sheet of yellow paper. As I ran 
I heard the express rushing up behind 
me. On the instant it was alongside 
and past, its wheels grinding and 
emitting sparks. True enough, it was 
stopping! I should get on, and oh, 
glory be! Galvin would not! Fine! 
As I ran and thought, I could hear the 
final gritty screech of the wheels 
against the brakes as the train came 
to a full stop. Now I would make it, 
and what a victory! I came up to it 
and climbed aboard, but, looking back, 
I saw to my horror that my rival had 
almost caught up and was now close 
at hand, not a hundred feet behind. 
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He had seen the signal, had seen me 
running, and instead of running to the 
station had taken a diagonal track and 
followed me. I saw that he would 
make the train almost as soon as I did. 
I tried to signal the agent behind to 
let the train go, but he had already 
signaled him. The conductor came 
out on the rear platform and I ap- 
pealed to him. 

“Let her go!” I pleaded. 
go! It’s all right! Goon!” 

“Don’t that other fellow want to get 
on too?” he asked curiously. 

“No, no, no! Don’t let him on!” I 
pleaded. “I arranged to stop this 
train! I’m from the ‘Republic’! He’s 
nobody! He’s no right on here!” 
But even as I spoke up came Galvin, 
breathless and perspiring, and crawled 
eagerly on, a leer of mingled triumph 


“Let her 
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and joy at my discomfiture written all 
over his face. If I had had more 
courage I would have beaten him off. 
As it was, I merely groaned. To think 
that I should have done all this for 
him! 

“Is that so?” he sneered. “Yuh 
think yuh’ll leave me behind, do yuh? 
Well, I fooled yuh this trip, didn’t I?” 
and his lip curled. 

Plainly I was beaten. It was an im- 
mensely painful moment for me, to 
lose when I had everything in my own 
hands. My spirits fell so for the mo- 
ment that I did not even trouble to 
inquire whether the robber was on the 
train. I ambled in after my rival, who 
had proceeded on his eager way, satis- 
fied that I should have to beat him in 
the quality of the interview. 

Alas, alas, for all my bright dreams! 


O HAPPY HEART! 


By John Hall Wheelock 


ELOVED—O adorable and false, 
Whom have you taken now in the dear toils! 


By what pale margins do your footsteps stray, 


Or what enchanted woods? 
The lily of your loveliness? 


What vallevs hold 
What hills 


Have known your weight upon them, what far shores? 


Twilight comes tenderly, while evening lifts 
Along the pallid rim her lonely star— 


O happy heart on which your heart is laid! 





THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 


V: H. L. 


MENCKEN 


With a Caricature bv William Gropper 


ICTURE a butcher’s boy with ap- 

ple cheeks, who parts his hair in 
the middle and laughs out of the side 
of his mouth, and you have a fair idea 
of the facial aspect of Heinie Mencken. 
He is forty-one, but there are mo- 
ments when he looks fifteen. These 
moments are frequent when he is with 
George Jean Nathan. He never knows 
when Nathan is kidding him and, al- 
though he has been associated with 
Nathan for over twelve years, Nathan 
remains to him an enigma past resolv- 
ing. 

Nathan has been trying to get him 


to dress like an Algonquin ham ever 


since the day they met. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress he will have 
achieved success about the time 
Mencken becomes professor of English 
literature at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Nathan got him to discard sus- 
penders in favor of a belt and after 
years of persuasion prevailed upon 
him to carry a cane. Heinie backslid 
on the cane after tripping himself on 
the thing for weeks and catching it 
between his bowlegs every time he 
boarded a street car. During the in- 
terlude he used to carry the cane with 
an anguished air of affected jaunti- 
ness. In Baltimore he always left it 
at home until after nightfall, when he 
could practise carrying it without 
braving the guffaws of the yokelry.. . . 
And last August Nathan badgered him 
into buying a new hat in place of the 
battered relic he had been having an- 
nually renovated by a Greek boot- 
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black. Nathan has yet to persuade 
him to turn over to the Salvation 
Army the faded cravenette which 
hangs from his champagne-bottle 
shoulders in folds like the skin on Mc- 
Adoo’s cheek. 

It would be a mistake to assume 
from this that Mencken is a sloppy 
dresser. To the contrary, he is one of 
the best dressed men I have ever seen. 
He learned early that the secret of 
dressing well is to wear nothing which 
will attract attention either by its 
smartness or its shabbiness. In a 
word, to quote Stuart P. Sherman’s 
memorable phrase, he has risen above 
his tailor. He would no more wear 
yellow gloves than he would wear a 
rubber collar. His clothes fit him; 
they are of excellent material; and 
they are always in subdued colors. 
When Belmont collars first came into 
style, he discovered that they effective- 
ly covered up his Adam’s apple and 
felt all right on his neck, so he has 
worn them ever since. When he was 
in school, it was the style for youths 
to part their hair in the middle. He 
parted his hair thus, and, being a crea- 
ture of habit, he never changed it. 

A relentless opponent of Christian- 
ity, Mencken is the most Christian of 
men. A verbal flouter of the bourgeois 
virtues, he practises them all. He is 
thoroughly honest; he discharges his 
obligations promptly; he keeps his ap- 
pointments; he is a man of his word; 
and he is a dutiful and affectionate 
son. I have never seen a man who is 
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so ridden by relatives. He has scores 
of them, and to them all he is obliging 
and courteous. He is always doing 
something for them: assisting at wed- 
dings, arranging for proper hospital 
service, meeting them at trains, taking 
them for automobile rides, or minding 
their babies when they are off to the 
theatre. He lives with his mother and 
sister in the old family home in Balti- 
more and he is a model householder. 
He built a garden wall of which he is 
proud and boastful. He plants and 
weeds a garden and mows the lawn. 
He sees that the bin is full of coal and 
he can mend a leak in the plumbing. 
He used to belong to a club in Balti- 
more which met every Saturday night 
in the back room of a repairer of mu- 
sical instruments. The club had to be 
abandoned after Prohibition because 
two members died of the ill effects of 
near-beer. Expenses for floral horse- 


shoes and Rocks of Ages exhausted the 


club funds. But during brighter days 
than these it was a happy gathering. 
For exactly one hour every Saturday 
night they made an awful din with 
two violins, a cello, piccolo, and bass 
tuba, with Mencken at the piano, 
pressing with might and main on 
the loud pedal and pounding like 
Percy Grainger. “Sweet noises”, was 
Mencken’s invariable comment after 
each debauch, “I’m as thirsty as a 
bishop.” Then they would bundle 
away a few blocks to the top floor of a 
restaurant whereat a long table was 
ready with filled steins and a patent 
meat chopper. Mention of that meat 
chopper is important, for it was the 
instrument used in preparing the 
weirdest victual ever devised by the 
human mind. Into it went raw meat, 
onions, and other ingredients which no 
stomach not made of cast iron could 
hold longer than five seconds. Just as 
a guest of the evening would get the 
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first mouthful down, Mencken would 
lean over and impart this jolly little 
bit of information: “That fellow there 
at the meat chopper is a surgeon at 
Johns Hopkins. He discovered that 
the rump and loin of unembalmed 
cadavers is both highly nutritious and 
palatable. He has been able to obtain 
some choice cuts without expense to 
the club, through his hospital connec- 
tions.”. ..I succeeded in forking three 
helpings into my vest and two into my 
hat without being detected and earned 
thereby hearty commendation as a 
gentleman and an epicure. It wasn’t 
for long. It was, by mistake, Menck- 
en’s hat. 

He is an inveterate practical joker, 
and in this he is not always the soul 
of honor that he might be. He and 
Nathan once engaged to write some 
sweet and bitter facts about each other 
to be printed in a pamphlet. Mencken 
got Nathan pickled and wrote both of 
them, handing himself all the berries 
in the world and libeling Nathan scur- 
rilously. He has stolen, to date, fifty- 
eight Gideon Bibles, twenty-seven 
from the Hotel Astor alone, and pre- 
sented them to friends. He collects 
religious leaflets and tracts, especially 
those announcing the second coming 
of the Lord, and passes them on to his 
correspondents, urging them to repent 
of their sins. 

He has his house cluttered up with 
prints of funny looking fellows he 
calls his ancestors. He bought the lot 
of them at curio shops in Germany. 

The erroneous notion sometimes ob- 
tains that Mencken is a Jew. His 
physiognomy belies it. He has the 
blond, broad features of a _ typical 
Saxon. One trait, though, suggests 
that some remote ancestor was Sem- 
itic: he washes his hands fifteen or 
twenty times a day. That is a Jewish 
trait which probably had its origin in 
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the days when—but it is best not to 
go into that here. 

The healthiest individual. you could 
possibly imagine, he is always com- 
plaining of ills in such a manner that 
you would think he was dying. Prob- 
ably this comes from reading too much 
medical literature. His’ technical 
knowledge of anatomy and therapy is 
amazingly large; probably no man liv- 
ing has a vaster vocabulary of medical 
jargon. He reads all the medical jour- 
nals, quack and legitimate, from table 
of contents to lost-vigor ads. As a 
residuum of so much reading, he has 
come to believe that all doctors are 
quacks. Still, he has tried sixty-seven 
“cures” for hay fever and confidently 
announces every spring that he is rid 
of it. Just as regularly he begins to 
sneeze about the middle of July. He 
satirizes prophylaxis in an amusing 
play but he is a bug on bacteria. He 
is tidy and clean. When he has a stag 


party at his house, he sends his mother 


and sister away. After the fellows 
have gone, he sweeps the floors, dusts 
the furniture, washes and dries the 
dishes, puts everything in place, and 
leaves the rooms orderly and immacu- 
late. 

Once he engaged in a book-length 
debate, in the form of letters, with 
Robert Rives La Monte on the subject 
“Men vs. the Man”. Mencken argued 
fiercely for individualism, les droits de 
seigneur, aristocracy, and the right of 
the few to exploit the weak. La Monte 
argued with equal heat for the rights 
of the proletariat, the need for social- 
ism, and the blessings of altruism and 
the equal chance. The joke of it is 
that Mencken at the time was sweat- 
ing away in his shirt sleeves at a 
newspaper job while La Monte was 
taking his ease on a beautiful country 
estate in Connecticut, 
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All this only goes to show that the 
Freudians are right and that all lit- 
erary expression is merely a projec- 
tion of subconscious wishes. For all 
that Mencken disparages American 
civilization, he would be profoundly 
uncomfortable if the sort of society he 
presents as desirable should happen to 
exist. Burton Rascoe is right when 
he says that Mencken in any other 
country would be unthinkable and is 
right again when he says that Menck- 
en is America’s most ardent patriot. 
Nine-tenths of his life is given over to 
denunciation, and were there nothing 
to denounce he would be profoundly 
unhappy. As it is he is as happy as 
Pollyanna. No one gets more fun out 
of living. Indeed, such a jolly time 
does he have dancing about “with 
arms and legs”, goosing solemn and 
serious people and playing ribald 
jokes, that for six years he has been 
repeating himself, progressing far too 
little, developing almost not at all. 
For two years he has not bothered to 
vary his startling vocabulary and it is 
becoming a little stale. This is, per- 
haps, the penalty of getting a reputa- 
tion based upon a manner. An audi- 
ence is created by it and an audience 
demands repetition. It is hard to 
imagine cynical Ecclesiastes writing 
the Psalms of David or Jeremiah sing- 
ing another Song of Songs. 

But whatever Mencken’s destiny or 
place may become in American litera- 
ture he will always remain, you may 
be sure, a warmly human figure. All 
women, without exception, like him. 
And all men do too, who have ever 
met him—scholars, pedants, boozers, 
preachers, teamsters, politicians, high- 
brows, lowbrows, and medium brows. 
That is a test and an achievement. 
The secret of this is that he is frank 
and unaffected, courteous, gentle, 
amiable, wise, jovial, and a gentleman. 
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ANTIQUES 


By Gene Markey 


With Sketches by Richard Lahey 


LD Kisch had been brooding over 

it all day. Since morning his 
imagination had been conjuring up 
an endless procession of torturing 
thoughts that trooped across his mind 
and burned—like little twisted flames. 
Several times he had tried to tell him- 
self that it was all foolishness, yet the 
shadow had never once lifted—not 
even while customers were in the shop. 
One or two of these, who came regu- 
larly to buy antiques, had remarked 
the change in his manner—the morose 
preoccupation. When they had asked 
him the prices of things he had jerked 
out of his abstraction with a curious, 
startled look...almost as if he had 
seen something that frightened him. 
Yet as he stared into the gloom of the 
shop it was but his own thoughts he 
saw—taking form in the dim corners, 
and lurking among the dusty heaps of 
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antique chairs and tables and cabi- 
neu... 

He had been half afraid to leave 
this afternoon—even long enough to 
drive over to Pushkin’s junk shop on 
Halsted Street, to call for a battered 
melodeon that he had purchased for 
ten dollars and would transform into 
a two hundred dollar escritoire. All 
the way back, as he sat humped over 
on the driver’s seat, clucking to Ros- 
ezika, the fat horse, while the wagon 
rattled over the cobbles, his mind had 
been full of the thing he had seen that 
morning. Ordinarily he would have 
been merry over the magnificent bar- 
gain he had found in the melodeon, 
but today the shroud of smoky sky 
flung over Chicago was no greyer than 
his thoughts, and he drove homeward 
up Clark Street so immersed in his 
own broodings that the wagon was 
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saved from collisions at three differ- 
ent corners only by the prescience of 
Rosczika. 

And all this because of Momma— 
and young Stein. 

Old Kisch was sixty-one. Momma 
was thirty-four. And young Stein, 
who, two weeks before, had come to 
work in the shop as a cabinet maker, 
was twenty-eight. Old Kisch wor- 
shiped Momma above everything else 
in the world—even Maxie, their son, 
who was fourteen. He believed in 
God, of course, but professed no re- 
ligion other than a devout adoration 
of his young wife. And he had never 
felt the difference in their ages until 
this morning, when he had come sud- 
denly to the door of the work room, 
where furniture was mended—to see 
Momma and young Stein standing to- 
gether in a bright pattern of sunshine, 
laughing over some joke as merrily as 
two children. As he stood there, in 
the gloom of the doorway, watching 
the sunlight play about them, he felt 
suddenly old. It was as if he were 
standing in the back of a darkened 
theatre, gazing at a lighted stage, 
whereon was being enacted a play of 
youth. There was Momma, young and 
buxom and full of life....And Adolph 
Stein. How much alike they were, 
those two, with their yellow hair and 
their laughing blue eyes. And what a 
priceless gift of the gods they shared 

youth. 

For the first time in their fifteen 
years of married life old Kisch felt 
that he was cruelly out of things, and 
a sudden shaft of torturing light 
struck across his brain. What if— 

All day his thoughts had swirled 
and eddied about that sharp, dreadful, 
“What if’—until it seemed that he 
would go mad. It wasn’t that he did 
not trust Momma. She had been a 
devoted mother to little Maxie; she 


had made him a good wife, and he had 
always felt that she loved him. Some- 
thing within him tried to whisper that 
it was only natural for Momma to 
want, occasionally, to talk and laugh 
with someone her own age. Yet the 
doubts and misgivings that simmered 
in the back of his head would not be 
denied, and the word that echoed and 
re-echoed through his thoughts—hol- 
lowly, like the tolling of a bell—was 
youth...youth.... 

Rosczika drew up to the curb and of 
her own accord halted before a dingy, 
brick building, whose crestfallen fa- 
cade seemed to diffuse an aura of self- 
apology. The old man sat for a mo- 
ment, staring into space, then looked 
up dully. Over the door hung his own 


sign: 
Max Kisca 
ANTIQUES 


He was home. Slowly, with the 
stiffness of old age, he clambered 
down, over the wheel, to the walk, and 
tied the horse. In the doorway he 
paused, and a sudden fear smote his 
heart. What if— 

As he climbed the stairs there came 
no footsteps from above hurrying to 
meet him as usual, no cheery voice to 
greet him. In the gloomy upper hall- 
way he groped for a match to light the 
gas, and there came a sudden discord- 
ant yapping from Momma’s two little 
poodles. They seemed to be shut in 
somewhere. Half frightened the old 
man stopped to listen. What if— 

Then he heard a laugh from the di- 
rection of the work room, and the 
sound of Momma’s voice—and young 
Stein’s.... 


A grim November dusk was creep- 


ing in from the outer world, and 
among the piles of old furniture shad- 
ows deepened. Before the open door 
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of the coal stove stood old Kisch, hold- 
ing his hands close to the glowing 
square of red heat, and twisting them 
round and round as if washing 
them.... 


“Rosczika drew up to the curb and halted” 


An ornate Victorian thermometer, 
hanging by the door, showed the tem- 
perature of the room to be stifling, yet 
he was cold. His head ached dully, 
and there was a vague pain in his 
side.... 

Through the grey windows, darkly 
curtained, came the rumble and clat- 
ter of Clark Street. A tall grandfa- 
ther clock, leaning wearily against the 
wall, gossiped of the passing minutes. 
It would soon be five-thirty. 

The shop seemed full of ghosts to- 
night....Each table and mirror and 
bedstead was a sad ghost of the past. 
Antiques...he had spent his life 
among them. After all, what right 
had he to a young wife? He was an 
antique himself. The thought smote 
him sharply, and for an instant his 


hands before the stove stopped turn- 
ing....He was an antique himself! 
Then footsteps shuffled along the 
hallway outside, and came the sound 
of voices. Old Kisch shook himself 
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and listened, and peered through the 
partly open door. The cabinet maker 
was leaving, and Momma was bending 
over the banister, waving down at 
him. 

“Well, good night, Adolph,” she was 
saying, “see you tomorrow.” 

Was there a note of tenderness in 
young Stein’s answering good night, 
or did old Kisch imagine it? A few 
seconds later the street door below 
banged shut. The cabinet maker was 
gone. 

Old Kisch rubbed his hands to- 
gether. With the banging of that 
door a great load seemed lifted from 
his mind. What a foolishness—to be 
jealous, at his age.... When Momma 
had been such a good wife to him for 
fifteen years! It was all nonsense. 
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Why shouldn’t she enjoy seeing a 
young fellow about the place, and hav- 
ing a joke with him? Surely there 
was no harm in laughing. It had been 
wrong of him to entertain for a min- 
ute those doubts. He could see it all 
now.... 

Even the dull pain in his side was 
forgotten as he emerged from the 


“What a foolishness—to Le jealous, at his age’ 


shadows of the front room and stepped 
into the hallway. 
“Momma!” 
“Oh—you scared me! 


Where you 
been, Papa? Not in the shop all after- 
noon.” 

“T was out.” 

In the flickering light from the gas 
jet they presented an odd contrast: 
the gentle old man, with his thatch of 
mouse-colored hair, his pale face, his 
spectacles and brushy mustache... 
the robust young woman, with her 
fair hair, her calm blue eyes, and her 
full red lips. 

“Momma,” shyly he reached out his 
hand to her, “Momma, you—you 
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still—’” He stopped and patted her 
arm clumsily, and tried to smile. 
“Say—what’s the matter with you? 
You don’t look yourself. Ain’t you 
feeling well, Papa?” 
“Sure, oh, sure—I feel all 
Only I—oh, I feel all right... .” 


right. 


Supper that night was like any 
other supper in the Kisch home. And 
yet it was not exactly the same, either. 
The florid wall paper and the red table 
cloth were no different, surely, nor the 
plates of food. Young Maxie, who re- 
sembled his mother, was in his accus- 
tomed place, talking in his slangy way 
about the guys in his school and the 
football team and all. Sometimes 
Maxie’s breezy Americanism rather 
bewildered old Kisch, but tonight he 
scarcely heard the boy’s chatter. 

For tonight old Kisch’s mind was 
entirely occupied with Momma. He 
sat watching her as she ate, and when 
she left the room to carry out dishes 
or to bring in the coffee, his eyes fol- 
lowed her, and there was something 
rather wistful and pathetic in his 
glances. 

Momma did not seem quite herself 
somehow. She was more silent than 
usual. Or did he merely imagine it? 
This uncomfortable pain in his side, 
perhaps, was responsible for every- 
thing.... 


It was long after midnight when the 
gong of an ambulance sounded in the 
quiet street, and fat Mrs. Spolatro, 
who kept the fruit store next to old 
Kisch’s shop, put her head out of her 
upstairs window and looking down 
saw someone being carried out on a 
stretcher. 

Her first thoughts being of Black 
Mand and murder, Mrs. Spolatro set 
up a loud wail and shouted down to 
ask who had been killed. Whereupon 
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a sleepy interne growled that nobody 
had—yet; that it was a case of ap- 
pendicitis. 


As old Kisch groped his way through 
a topsyturvy world back to conscious- 
ness, he was aware of three things: 
a great pain somewhere between his 
chest and his knees, a burning thirst 
—and Momma, standing in the door- 
way. And in his delirium the old man 
stretched out his arms and cried pit- 
eously for her, and Momma came and 
sat by his bed all day, while he clung 
tightly to her hand, and moaned and 
wept by turns. 

On the second day, when he was 
feeling easier, Momma came again, 
and sat by his bed, and occasionally 
gave him little pieces of ice with which 
he might cool his hot mouth, but which 
he was not under any circumstances to 
swallow. And on the third day she 
came again. 

And her kindness to him, and the 
sight of her calm blue eyes, cheered 
old Kisch’s soul and swept away all his 
doubts, and made him feel that he had 
come through Purgatory to Heaven. 
It was so good to have Momma beside 
him...it was like the old days—like 
the time he had had tonsilitis, the first 
year they were married. And old 
Kisch was very happy, in spite of his 
illness, and never once so much as 
mentioned the name of Adolph Stein, 
the cabinet maker. 


Then, on the fourth day, Momma 
did not come to the hospital. 


“H’lo, Papa!” 

“It’s Maxie! Hello, Maxie.” 

“How you feel t’night, anyway?” 

“Oh—perhaps a little better, may- 
be.” 

As the fair-haired boy sprawled 
clumsily into a chair, Miss Kelly the 
nurse asked if there were anything 
her patient wanted, then went out 
closing the door after her. 


They were alone—the father and 
the son—and a strained little silence 
fell over them. Maxie’s clear blue 
eyes glanced abstractedly around the 
white room, and he crossed his knees 
several times and talked idly of “the 
team” and of their “big game” on Sat- 
urday....And then another awkward 
silence fell. 


Old Kisch’s face on the pillow was 
grey and drawn, and there was a look 
of dull suffering in his eyes. 

“Maxie,” he said huskily, “for why 
don’t Momma come to the hospiddle 
here to see me? Three days, now, and 
she ain’t—” 

“But Papa—” Maxie sat up sudden- 
ly and looked at his father as if he 
feared the old man were not in his 
right mind, “Momma does come t’see 
you. Every night she comes to the 
hospital—why, she don’t get home till 
after midnight!” 





BUT HOW ABOUT THE POSTMAN? 


By Ruth Hale 


T is only fair to forgive St. John 

Ervine* for making so many bad 
arguments against the married woman 
who sticks to her own name—popular- 
ly called “‘maiden”—because the good 
arguments are so few. But he does 
seem to have collected a mighty lot of 
assailable stuff. His trouble is that he 
has considered the matter from every- 
body’s point of view except that of the 
woman he writes about, whose wants 
in the matter he has not even dimly 
guessed. 

“As a matter of social convenience”, 
says he, “everything can be said for 
the custom of husband and wife shar- 
ing the same name—whether that 
name be the husband’s or the wife’s is 
immaterial—and there is nothing to 
be said for the proposal that each 
should retain the pre-marriage name.” 
Well, let Mr. Ervine ask the first ten 
men he meets—or the first thousand 
—how immaterial they would think it 
to take their wives’ names when they 
married. What proportion does he 
think would jump at the chance? Let 
him suggest to them seriously that 
they give their names up, for the con- 
venience of the butler, the postman, 
the grocer, or a neighbor, and I think 
not one of them would be able to make 
a coherent sound in reply. 

The long and short of it is that man, 
in the day of his ascendency—his eco- 
nomic ascendency—got the notion that 
he owned whatever he could pay for. 
English Common Law fell in with him. 


*Taking Your Husband’s Name in Vain (De- 
cember BOOKMAN). 


“A man and his wife are one, and the 
man is the one,” it said. Well, obvi- 
ously, this was not true. No two peo- 
ple become one, not even Siamese 
twins. It was a fine old phrase, par- 
ticularly for the “one”, and it sanc- 
tioned a lot of mischief. But most of 
the disabilities of marriage—which 
even Mr. Ervine concedes us—have 
grown up in trying to make that silly 
thing become true. 

Wives have done many things, in 
their cipher estate, to try to even mat- 
ters up. The fact did not escape them 
that though man was the “one”, he 
was not the one who could make them 
three. There were other discrepancies 
that fell under their notice. These led 
to action. Many wives were willing to 
live as ciphers, for the sake of their 
comfort. Probably they shared Mr. 
Ervine’s horror of that hostile hotel 
clerk, whose mind was set for one, and 
who could not bear to see double. 
Other wives, less “sensibly minded”, 
developed a certain shrewishness not 
provided for by the Common Law. 

Still others turned in upon the great 
sources of their sex power, quite over- 
looked by the Common Law but can- 
nily upkept by nature, who knew what 
sex was what before there was a law, 
and by such powers these wisest of 
wives made their men behave at home, 
however much they strutted abroad. 

It is pretty well within the lifetime 
of Mr. Ervine, and of my own, that 
still another group of wives have de- 
cided to attack their difficulties a little 
more radically. Since the “oneness” 
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in itself, irrespective of who must be 
the “one”, was a palpable fraud, why 
not just throw it into some ashcan and 
go back rationally to being two? 
There is no finer symbol of that deter- 
mination than two names. Mr. Ervine 
and the butlers may protest, the one 
with a gay gesture and the other with 
a correct one, but no woman bent on 
emergence is going to be red-herringed 
off by an emergency. 

Mr. Ervine protests that it is really 
too confusing to be at a party and 
have no guarantee that the lady he is 
about to address on the subject of a 
delinquent gentleman is not actually 
the wife of that very culprit. We 
sympathize with him for a moment, 
and then step over into the feelings of 
the lady, and make another inspection. 
If she has assumed the name of her 
husband she knows full well that Mr. 
Ervine is going to address her with 
every possible prudence. Just the 
kind of thing she has heard since the 
day she married. It can’t be so inter- 
esting, any more. But at her expense 
Mr. Ervine will have protected him- 
self—that is, ina way. When he says: 
“Who is that ratty little man over 
there?” to the lady who has her own 
name, she may abash him by saying, 
“My husband.” But when he says, 
“Who is that wretched person by the 
mantel?” to the lady bearing her hus- 
band’s name, she may answer, “That’s 
my brother.” 


“Dull 


Or he may say: 
Smithers, isn’t he?” to some safe male 
fellow guest, and have the pained re- 


person, 


ply: “But he is really my closest 
friend....” 

There is a lot of rubbish talked 
about this “confusion”. That is be- 
cause confusion is not the real objec- 
tion to women’s having their names. 
A married woman who claims her name 
is issuing a challenge, and the challenge 
is taken up. It is a defiance, and as 
such is dealt with by society, under a 
hundred euphemisms, always with hos- 
tility. What defiance of any ancient 
and respectable routine was ever re- 
ceived any differently? Whoever ex- 
pected to defy the Elder Statesmen and 
go free? By some curious oversight, 
the law, whether Common or preferred, 
left woman the full free right to her 
own name, whether she married or not. 
Custom took it from her. Custom 
said, too, that man owned what he 
paid for, and could put his name on 
everything for which he provided 
money. He wrote his name more 
often than a little boy with chalk signs 
his to a fence. He put it on his land, 
his house, his wife and children, his 
slaves when he had them, and on 
everything that was his. He liked it, 
he liked it a lot. He won’t give it up 
without a struggle, and why should 
he? But he is already civilized enough 
to disguise his reasons, and the time 
may come when he will be willing to 
let us have our names, symbols of our 
separate selves, partners with him in 
equal dignity, and sharing what we 
jointly choose to share, without that 
outside pressure which has been, for 
so long, so disastrous and so ill-ad- 
vised. 
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at a Premium. 


LONDON, December 1, 1921. 


BOOKSELLER to whom I was 
speaking the other day told me 
that the book trade has not yet begun 
to move for Christmas. Business, he 
said, had been so bad during the 
greater part of the year that trade 
would have to take a very sudden turn 
for the better before Christmas if the 
deficit were to be made good. The 
same may be said of the majority of 
publishers, for except those who have 
a large “catalogue” (that is to say, a 
large number of older books which sell 
in season and out of it, year in and 
year out) the London publishers have 
been doing badly. Trade has been 
slack and expenses high. Some of the 
costs, such as paper, are materially re- 
duced; but so far there has been little 
sign of lower charges for printing and 
binding. The younger firms, who are 
still dependent upon the running suc- 
cess of their season’s books, have been 
struggling hard to avert absolute dis- 
aster. I do not want to take a pessi- 
mistic view, but I cannot say that the 
outlook fills me with rosy hopes. On 
the contrary. 

Another thing which disquiets me is 
that there has been a big slump in the 
cheap edition. The price of the cheap 
book stole up very steadily during the 
war and the increase of costs, and the 
books continued to sell as though noth- 
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ing had happened. But this is no 
longer the case. I hear that one very 
large firm has actually gone to the 
length of refusing to buy any more of 
these cheap books until its present 
stock is exhausted. The accumulation 
has been so great that this is the only 
means by which the money expended 
upon this particular line of books can 
be realized. 
7. * * * 

Meanwhile it is good to know, as I 
do from various sources, that one 
cause of shyness in the buyers of books 
is to be removed. That is to say, we 
are going to have some good books 
next spring. The past season has not 
wholly lacked good books, but the pro- 
portion has been small to the total 
bulk. However, I hear that there are 
to be several very remarkable publica- 
tions in the spring, and this will be all 
to the good. If people get into the 
habit of going into booksellers’ shops 
to buy good books perhaps they will 
continue to buy the others—not so 
good. It is to be hoped so. 

The latest good book that I have 
read is one which I fear may be passed 
over by a good many people, partly for 
the reason that it has been given one 
of the most inappropriate dust-covers 
that I have ever seen. The book is a 
fanciful collection of tales for the sen- 
sitive grown up, and it has been given 
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a cover which makes it look like a book 
for insensitive children. The size of 
the book aids that impression, and 
when parents pick the book up to see 
if it will do for little Sammy or little 
Selina they will be outraged by the 
absence of other illustrations, and will 
throw it down again without learning 
quite anything at all about a very 
charming work. It is called “Martin 
Pippin in the Apple Orchard”, and is 
by Eleanor Farjeon. Miss Farjeon is 
the daughter of a novelist whose work 
was familiar to an older generation, 
and is the sister, I am told, of Herbert 
Farjeon, whose dramatic notes in one 
of the Sunday newspapers are so su- 
perior to the run of such things, and 
so outspoken, that they have attracted 
a good deal of attention. Miss Far- 
jeon is devoted to Sussex, and in her 
pages, as in those of Hilaire Belloc, 
the lovely names of Sussex villages 
come entrancingly as a part of the 
music of the whole. Her chief delight 
to walk (perhaps I should say 
“tramp’”) about Sussex with a knap- 
sack over her shoulder. When I men- 
tioned this fact to a friend of mine he 
said, “That’s bad”, and indeed it may 
suggest one of those enormities, a 
sturdy woman with brogued shoes and 
jumper and bobbed hair and a stick 
and a horribly aggressive masculinity. 
But this, I am assured, would do Miss 
Farjeon a grave injustice. Having 
read “Martin Pippin” I am in no mood 
to think ill of Miss Farjeon even for a 
sturdy habit. If she write such books 
until I die I will give her leave to 
tramp Sussex in whatever costume she 
pleases. 

The book is described by the pub- 
lishers as a “phantasy”, which I do 
not think it is. It is extremely fanci- 
ful, and full of delicate charm. It is 
the story of a whimsical creature who 
tries to help a witless plowman in his 
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courtship, and the book is made up of 
the stories he tells to the six milk- 
maids who are supposed to be guard- 
ing the lovesick maiden. They are all 
sworn manhaters. They are most 
severe young persons. They look 
askance upon any reference to kisses 
or marriages. But Martin is so plausi- 
ble that he melts all their hearts, and 
wins himself a bride. And as he melts 
all our hearts in melting theirs, I feel 
sure that he is a most valuable addi- 
tion to modern literature. He is a 
troubadour. And Miss Farjeon does 
not labor anything. Quite a little of 
our delight in her book is due to the 
fact that we guess, as children guess, 
at the meanings of innumerable sly 
hints in the stories and the connecting 
conversations between the narrator 


and the guarding milkmaids. 


* * * ¥ 


A new volume of essays by Lytton 
Strachey will be published early in the 
new year. 


To a large extent it will be 
made up of contributions by the au- 
thor to the press during the last few 
years, and the subjects cover a wide 


range. It will be good news for those 
who rightly rate Mr. Strachey’s book 
of French Literature very highly that 
many of the essays deal with French 
subjects. I think there can be no 
question that the author of “Eminent 
Victorians” learned much from his 
study of Voltaire and writers even 
more modern. He is, in fact, one of 
the present-day writers of English 
who have derived something, at any 
rate, of their style and manner of ap- 
proaching a subject from the French. 
Strachey lives rather remote from the 
hurlyburly, at Pangbourne-on-Thames, 
a charming riverside resort some dis- 
tance beyond Reading, too far from 
London to be beset by the most vulgar 
sort of tripper. I hear that his per- 
fectly normal manner when he visits 
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the butcher’s has given rise to the im- 
pression in the district that he is a 
very eccentric gentleman. The im- 
pression is probably heightened by the 
fact that he has a characteristic voice, 
and a manner so grave as to lead the 
unsophisticated to believe every word 
he says. With most men this would 
be an erroneous assumption: with 
Strachey it is grotesque. 
*~ * ca * 

Another man with a characteristic 
voice is Bertrand Russell, who also has 
associations with Cambridge (where 
Strachey has left an unforgetable tra- 
dition). It will be remembered that 
Russell was reported to have died ear- 
lier in the year during his stay in 
China. He is far from dead. He 
begins in a few weeks’ time a series of 
articles on China, just announced by 
“The Nation”. They should be highly 


interesting, for Russell believes that 
in China he has found the ideal place 


of residence. (Needless to say he is 
now actually living in London, and in- 
tends to go on living here.) It must 
be an eminently philosophical country. 
Conversation there is uninterrupted 
by the claims of business. Abstract 
speculation is a universal habit. In- 
genuity in thought and its expression 
has become an art. Is it any wonder 
that a philosopher should prefer China 
to all countries that he has visited? 
* oa * * 

I mentioned a few months ago that 
Hugh Walpole had a little society of 
his own, the object of which was the 
bringing together of writers and pub- 
lishers and booksellers. This society 
has now become a rather larger affair, 
with a name and a meeting place, and 
a committee, and all the rest of the 
paraphernalia required by a real so- 
ciety. It should do good in making 
the various branches of the book trade 
and the trade of authorship under- 
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stand each other better than they do 
at present. Upon the first committee 
are two authors (Walpole and J. D. 
Beresford), two publishers (Sydney 
Pawling of Heinemann’s and Mr. 
Marston of Leonard Parsons, Ltd.), a 
journalist, a librarian, and two book- 
sellers. A literary agent has been co- 
opted, and there are to be others as 
soon as the need for them is manifest. 
The club is to be limited in member- 
ship for the present, but no doubt it 
will grow as soon as its objects are di- 
gested and appreciated. They are, 
somewhat vaguely at present, to ad- 
vance the cause of good literature and 
the friendly understanding between 
publishers and booksellers. Other am- 
bitious schemes are to be brought for- 
ward later on. The club, to be known 
as “The Society of Bookmen”, had its 
first meeting last week at the Cock 
Tavern, Fleet Street, and from what 
I saw of the members then its meet- 
ings will never lack interest. The 
gathering was varied. Several of its 
members spoke Scottish, and one 
seemed to hear more of these than of 
the Sassenachs. I heard one publisher 
animatedly arguing with a librarian, 
and heard a bookseller who unexpect- 
edly found himself among three pub- 
lishers mutter to himself that he was 
a pigeon among the hawks. The au- 
thors were select, and “kept their- 
selves to theirselves”. It was a small 
group, since neither Galsworthy nor 
Walpole found it possible to attend, 
and consisted, as far as I could see, of 
W. B. Maxwell, St. John Ervine, and 
John Drinkwater. Both J. C. Squire 
and Robert Lynd are members of the 
society, but they were both away, and 
so will have to make acquaintance with 
their fellow members on some later 
occasion. 

Walpole, by the way, has been pub- 
licly debating with John Drinkwater 
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at Cambridge upon the relative merits 
of the novel and the play as vehicles 
for the expression of current thought. 
The novel won, upon this occasion, but 
whether this was because of the elo- 
quence of Walpole or the intrinsic 
merits of his case I am not able to say. 
The result was remarkable, for the 
two opponents in the debate motored 
back to London, safely driven by 
Drinkwater, and Walpole took to his 
bed. But the illness which landed him 
there had nothing whatever to do with 
the strenuousness of the debate, for 
it was merely a very bad chill, from 
which the patient is recovering stead- 
ily, aided no doubt by the excellent re- 
ports which he must be receiving from 
his publishers of the success of “The 
Young Enchanted”. 
7 * * * 

When I spoke just now of the new 
book by Lytton Strachey I ought to 
have added that his uncle, St. Loe 
Strachey, the editor of “The Specta- 
tor’, is determined not to let Lytton 
have it all his own way in the matter 
of authorship. St. Loe Strachey is 
writing his reminiscences. He has 
lived in the midst of politics and cur- 
rent ideas for a good many years now, 
and he must have passed through a 
great number of the crises which peri- 
odically beset our island home. I have 
never thought of St. Loe Strachey as 
a writer, and in fact I should think he 
was not much of a writer; but he is 
an exceedingly able journalist, and his 
knowledge of many things relating to 
the life of the Tory party must be un- 
surpassed. So while I imagine that 
Lytton Strachey may rest quiet in his 
bed regarding the laureateship of the 
Stracheys, the reminiscences of his 
uncle will have a justification not al- 
ways present when volumes of mem- 
oirs are freely undertaken. 


In addition to a new volume of 
“Wheels” which is nearly ready, the 
Sitwells are bringing out a pamphlet 
called “Who Killed Cock Robin?” I 
presume that this is a pamphlet in 
reply to criticisms of the Sitwellian 
saga. Whatever one thinks of their 
poetry, one cannot deny to the Sitwells 
an inexhaustible fund of energy when 
it comes to the lampooning of their 
friends and rivals. If they were noth- 
ing but writers of lampoons I suppose 
there would be little to be said for 
them; but the truth is that here and 
there among the innumerable lines 
which emanate from Chelsea there are 
some (quite a number) which have a 
curious distinction and a rare kind of 
beauty. The “infant Sitwells baying 
at the moon” of a familiar satiric 
piece are not always so baying. They 
are making a bid for the bays. And 
if some of the performances of this 
lively young family are at times in- 


sufferable, at least it must be said for 
them that more perhaps than any 
other writers at this time they are 
perceptibly children of their age. It 
should not be forgotten when the sins 
of the family are being arraigned. I 
must admit, however, that the sins are 


rather emphasized at times. They 
will no doubt be more than ever em- 
phasized in the coming volume of 
“Wheels”, which contains a long sa- 
tiric poem, the significance of which 
cannot be concealed, called “The Death 
of Mercury”. 
* * * + 

For some time there have been nota- 
ble allusions in the press to which our 
most distinguished critics contribute, 
to the great value of the novels of 
Marcel Proust. These were described 
to me the other day by an eminent 
person as resembling “Sinister Street” 
distended to ten times its natural 
length and with ten times its closeness 
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of detail. I think the description 
somewhat exaggerated. There is no 
doubt that Proust’s work, intricate 
and detailed though it is, is something 
quite exceptionally distinguished; and 
for this reason it should be known to 
all who care for the original and the 
deliberately artistic. The French of- 
fers difficulties, not only on account of 
the language employed, but also be- 
cause all except very “naturalized” 
readers of French tend to tire of long 
works in a tongue only half familiar. 
It is therefore with pleasure that I 
hear of an approaching translation 
into English of one of the Proust 
novels, to be followed, if circumstances 
warrant, by its successors. The book, 
I need scarcely say to those who are 
acquainted with the author, is “Du 
Cété de Chez Swann”. The translator 
is C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, whose trans- 
lation of “The Song of Roland”, is- 
sued last year by Chapman and Hall, 


has been so greatly praised. 
+ * *% *% 





I suppose that the success of Blasco 
Ibaéfiez in both America and England, 
and also the lesser success of some 
others of his compatriots, will make 
Spanish authors quite the correct 


thing for the future. I suggested 
some time ago that we were on the 
verge of a great Spanish boom, and al- 
though my forecast has not yet been 
fulfilled in perfect detail, matters have 
gone far enough for me to refer to 
this prognostication without embar- 
rassment. At any rate, if there is a 
chance of reading or seeing the plays 
of another Spaniard, Martinez Sierra, 
I hope nobody who values charm and 
delicacy in literature will miss the op- 
portunity. I have been reading some 
translations in American periodicals 
by John Garrett Underhill, and the 
plays are really noteworthy. I saw 
one of them, translated by Helen and 
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Harley Granville Barker, some months 
ago, under the title of “The Romantic 
Young Lady”, and this was perfect in 
its slight way. My researches have 
not as yet gone very far into the work 
of Martinez Sierra, although I perhaps 
ought not to admit in print an igno- 
rance of the Spanish language; but 
they are sufficient to confirm my high 
impression of his talent; and it is to 
the enterprise of an American firm 
that I understand we are to have a 
fairly complete, or at least, representa- 
tive collection of his dramatic works 
in able translation. To give a repre- 
sentation of his work as a whole we 
should need many volumes, and trans- 
lators occupied from morning to night 
for many months. If Spain does more 
for authors in one way than another, 
it is in making them prolific. The 
classic example is Lope de Vega. The 
modern one must be Martinez Sierra. 
* * + * 

Heinemann has at last published the 
life of Dostoevsky by his daughter 
which I announced many months ago. 
Written first of all in French, I gather, 
and later published for the first time 
in Switzerland in the German tongue, 
the book is allowed to retain in its 
English version, especially in its in- 
dex, some indications of its continental 
origin. That is to say, the accepted 
modern English rendering of Russian 
proper names has been royally disre- 
garded. Mrs. Garnett, whose transla- 
tions of Dostoevsky Heinemann pub- 
lishes, will probably be moved to pain 
by some of these departures. The first 
of them occurs upon the title page of 
the book, where Dostoevsky’s name is 
spelled differently from the way in 
which the acknowledged translation of 
his novels gives it. The index gives 
many other varieties of vagary in 
spelling, and it should, I think, have 
been carefully revised before publica- 
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tion. Further, when one contemplates 
a set of an author’s works, and finds 
the name spelled there otherwise, the 
effect is disquieting. Whatever may 
be said of Mrs. Garnett’s translitera- 
tion of Russian names, at least it is 
consistent, and gives a standard which 
the publisher might be expected to fol- 
low. The book itself is of abounding 
interest, and should be read by every 
man who has read the novels of Dos- 
toevsky. It is a real document of 
classic importance. 
* * 7 * 


“Tell Wells” has become the new 
formula in London. It will go down 
to posterity as a locution. The merits 
and demerits of the controversy over 
the letters which Wells has been send- 
ing to the New York “World”, and 
which the “World” has been sending 
to the “Daily Mail’, do not particular- 
ly interest me, except in so far as it 
seems to be the duty of a reputable 
paper to publish the work of a distin- 
guished publicist (under his own 
name) as it is received. The “Mail’ 
has taken care all along to state that 
Wells gives his own opinions only—a 
fact to which readers of the “Mail” 
need hardly have had their attention 
drawn at all—and as the articles are 
appearing in America it seems very 
ostrich-like of the “Mail” to try and 
suppress the opinions here. In any 
case, the row has been a splendid ad- 
vertisement for Wells’s book when it 
appears. There, no doubt, the expur- 
gated opinions upon France will make 
their appearance in full, and we shall 
be able to see exactly what it is that 
the “Mail” objects to our reading. I 
do not know as I write whether the 


matter will be allowed by the “Mail” 
to appear in some other and less 
squeamish organ, but any paper get- 
ting hold of the remaining articles, in 
place of the “Mail”, would get a big 
help in the matter of sale, for the mat- 
ter has been very widely spoken of, 
and I think (though I am not sure) 
that the general sympathy is with 
Wells in the silly dispute. This is so 
even among those to whom I have 
spoken who are extremely French in 
their sympathies. Suppression is 


really contrary (and not only hypo- 
critically so) to English notions of 
fair play. 

* 


* * * 


I hear that the new Vailima edition 
of Stevenson, published here at £40 a 
set, is already, before a volume has 
been published, at a £10 premium. 
This sounds as though there were 
plenty of money about, and in fact I 
believe the edition could probably have 
been sold to the booksellers twice over. 
Whether the great demand is due to a 
rush to buy and hold the books against 
a certain rise in price it is too early as 
yet to tell, but Stevenson is still a 
great name with the booksellers, and 
the first edition of the Davos Press 
“Works”, published under the title of 
“Moral Emblems, and Other Poems”, 
is already all sold. I do not wonder 
at this, for it is a charming little book, 
and one to which only subscribers to 
the various collected editions had 
hitherto had access. Needless to say, 
the poems and the woodcuts in the 
book are a delight not only to the Stev- 
ensonian but to all who can appreciate 
such things. 

SIMON PURE 





THE POEMS OF THE MONTH 


Selected by Herbert S. Gorman 


AM tempted to be dogmatic and as- 

sert that the best poetry is to be 
found in the pages of “The New Re- 
public”, but perhaps the month of No- 
vember was an extremely lucky one 
for that periodical in point of contri- 
butions. Anyway, such efforts as “A 
Song of War-Chariots”’, a transla- 
tion from Tu Fu by Witter Bynner 
and Kiang Kang-hu, “Castilian” and 
“Three Wishes” by Elinor Wylie, “The 
Humming Bird” by Padraic Colum, 
and “April Mortality” by Leonie 
Adams, according to my predilection 
all contain varying degrees of excel- 
lence that lift them from the usual 
run of magazine poetry. I am rather 
put to it to select from this group; 
but after reading them several times 
I should choose the Tu Fu translation, 
Mrs. Wylie’s “Three Wishes”, and Mr. 
Colum’s “The Humming Bird”. 

Three more poems complete my se- 
lections. “In a Far Land” by Padraic 
Colum, from “The Dial’, possesses 
that quiet earthy charm that impreg- 
nates so much of the work of this 
Irish poet. Joseph Auslander’s “Last 
Song”, in “The Measure”, is imbued 
with a delicate wistfulness, and Gene- 
vieve Taggard’s “For a Shy Lover”, 
in “The Nation”, has a rippling lyric 
quality that makes it a delight to read. 
Several other poems (alas, not to be 
quoted) seemed to me charming, 
among them being “A Yoke of Steers” 
by Du Bose Heyward in “The Atlantic 
Monthly”, and the rather violent yet 
barbaric “Oriental Nocturne” by 
Charles Ashleigh in “The Century”. 


A SONG OF WAR-CHARIOTS 


The war-chariots rattle, 

The war-horses whinny ; 

To each man a bow and a quiver at his belt... 

Father, mother, son, wife, stare at them going, 

Till dust shall have buried the bridge at Hsien- 
yang. 

We trot with them and cry and catch at their 
long sleeves, 

But the sound of our crying goes up to the 
clouds ; 

For every time a bystander asks the men a 
question, 

The men can only answer us that they have to 

GO.. 0° 

Some of them, at fifteen sent north to guard 
the river, 

At forty were sent west to cultivate the border. 

The mayor wound their turbans for them when 
they started out 

And still they’re at the front, 
turbaned hair is white, 

At the front where the blood of men spills like 
the sea— 

And still the heart of Emperor Wu is lifted up 
for war. 

Do you know that, east of the mountain, in 
two hundred districts 

And in thousands of villages, only weeds grow 

And, though strong women plough, the rows 
are all broken?... 

Soldiers of Ch'in can face arduous battle, 

But their officers drive them like chickens and 
dogs. 


though their 


We have learned now that having a boy is bad 
luck— 
And having a girl is very much better, 
Who marries and lives in the house of a neigh- 
bor, 
While under the sod we bury our boys.... 
Go to the Blue Sea, look along the shore 
At all the old white bones forsaken— 
New ghosts wail there, together with the old, 
Loudest in the dark sky of a stormy day. 
Tu Fu. Translated by Witter 
Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu 
—The New Republic 


THREE" WISHES 


Sink out of being, and go down, go down 
Through the steep layers of emerald and jade 
With warm thin skin of turquoise overlaid, 
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Where the slow coral spins a ghostly town 

Of tower and minaret and fretted crown, 

Give up your breath in sleep’s subaqueous 
shade, 

Hold to oblivion; are you afraid 

Of cold deep death? Are you afraid to drown? 


You have three flashing looks, like fairy wishes ; 
One burns your eyelids with a lightning-wink 
Which turns into a rainbow world, and one 
Shows sea-birds brighter than the silver fishes, 
And one—the last wild chance before you 
sink— 
A flock of dancing clouds about the sun. 
Elinor Wylie 
—The New Republic 


THE HUMMING BIRD 


Up from the navel of the world, 
Where Cuzco has her founts of fire, 
The passer of the Gulf he comes. 


He lives in air, a bird of fire, 
Charted by flowers still he comes 
Through spaces that are half the world. 


With glows of suns and seas he comes; 
A life within our shadowed world 
That's bloom, and gem, and kiss of fire! 


Padraic Colum 
—The New Republic 


IN A FAR LAND 
I 


The crows still fly to that wood, and out of 
that wood she comes, 

Carrying her load of sticks, a little less now 
than before, 

Her strength being less; she bends as the 
hoar rush bends in the wind: 

She will sit by the fire, in the smoke, her 

thoughts on the root and the living 
branch no more. 


The crows still fly to that wood, that wood 
that is sparse and gapped; 

The last one left of the herd makes way by 
the lane to the stall, 

Lowing distress as she goes; the great trees 
there are all down; 

No fiddle sounds in the hut to-night, and a 

candle only gives light to the hall. 


The trees are sparse and gapped, yet a sap- 
ling spreads on the joints 

Of the wall till the Castle stones fall down 
into the moat; 

The last who minds that our race once stood 
as a spreading tree, 

She goes, and the thorns are bare where the 

blackbird, his summer songs done, strikes 
the one metal note. 


II 


The bond-woman comes to the bvorie; 
She sings with a heart beguiled 

How a hundred rivers are flowing 
Between herself and her child. 


Then comes the lad with the hazel, 
And the folding-star’s in the rack: 
“Night’s a good herd,” to the cattle 
He sings, “She brings all things back.” 


Padraic Colum 
—The Dial 


LAST SONG 


I will blow my last song to the moon's dingy 
door 

Hastily sealed; 
the slit, 

Through the cobwebbed crevice between 
door and the floor 

Where hairy old moon-spider grandmothers nod 
and knit 

I will blow my last song. 


I will blow my song through 


the 


Then some night when the wind rustles velvety 
thick 

With moist yellow jasmin-stars, and the smell 
of rain 

Drifts an impatient silver, the door will click 

Dreamily ajar, and misty with moon-spider 
skein 

My last song will blow down. 


Joseph Auslander 
—The Measure 


FOR A SHY LOVER 


If you will poise your forefoot in my pool, 

I will not loose a ripple, Beautiful. 

Crackle the fern-stems, arch aloft and stare, 
See! there’s no fright for you, anywhere. 
A leaf shall not lift, nor a shade shake 

You and your shy love away from my lake. 

I know the noon is a blaze for you, 

This gaunt forest, a maze for you: 

Kneel near a drop of water on stone. 

No one comes plunging. You are alone. 
Today I am opal tinged with blue, 

My color darkens with the glassy heat, 

And I listen for hoofs. Am I timid, too? 
Noon is my enemy! Thrust in your feet! 
Trample this silver, trample this sand, 

I will not startle you, Little One; stand 
Slim as the larch, there, I'll not take 

Even your shade to the naked ache 

Of my lessening waters. If you lean, 
Another faun, like you, but green 

Will flick his ears and curve his throat, 

His shadow hoof will lift between 

These pebble-splotches. Will you float, 
Mingle and drowse and touch me, Beautiful? 
If you come down some blown noon to my pool, 
I will be quiet, I will be cool. 


Genevieve Taggard 
—The Nation 





BROADWAY, OUR LITERARY SIGNPOST 


By Kenneth Andrews 


With Sketches by the Author 


HIS season will long be remem- 

bered as the year of the great fam- 
ine. It is a hard winter in the theatre. 
Times Square is a desolate place these 
days where little groups of resentful 
men, who once were theatrical man- 
agers, gather and bitterly deplore the 
appalling ingratitude of the public. 
Plays open in a blaze of glory on Mon- 
day night, receive flamboyant notices 
on Tuesday morning, and creep ig- 
nominiously out of town on the follow- 
ing Saturday. The record for low 
weekly attendance has been broken 
again and again. The pawn shops 
along Sixth Avenue between Forty- 
second and Fiftieth Streets report a 
banner year. Amateur theatrical com- 
panies find no difficulty in inducing 
professional actors to come and coach 
them for astonishingly reasonable 
fees. There is a buyer’s strike in the 
theatre; people simply do not buy 
tickets. 

The reasons for this distressing sit- 
uation of course are not far to seek. 
No one has quite so much money to 
spend as he has been used to, and, as 
is always the case, the theatre suffers. 
More than half the plays that have 
been produced are now in the limbo of 
forgotten things. That is a high per- 
centage of casualties. It makes the 
producing of plays one of the extra 
hazardous occupations; it is hazard- 
ous enough under normal conditions 
and most managers accept the fact and 
are good gamblers, but no gambler can 
regularly risk his money on a proposi- 


tion where the odds are always two ww 
one against him. So it is not surpris- 
ing that the harassed producer, who 
has high rents to pay like everyone 
else, and who possibly has high priced 
and restive stars on his salary list, 
burrows back through his files and 
dusts off the play he made a fortune 
on years ago. Most managers have a 
sneaking belief in the time honored 
maxim of the stage that what has once 
made money will always make money. 
So we have had this month, and proba- 
bly shall have for the rest of the sea- 
son, the theatre of a decade ago side 
by side with the theatre of today. 
That is a particularly engaging 
spectacle this season. For in spite of 
the fact that so many fur avercoats 
and diamond stick pins are in storage, 
it has been a season full of gratifying 
and rather startling things. Who can 
explain, for instance, the success of a 
play like “Liliom” in this worst of all 
possible years? The taste for such a 
play is surely an acquired one. It has 
few of the ingredients usually sup- 
posed to insure popularity. It has a 
few ingredients which ordinarily 
would be supposed to insure prompt 
failure. The rich burlesque of the 
scene in the police court in heaven is 
exactly the sort of scene to ruin a play. 
It is likely to offend the fastidious; 
the ordinary theatregoer is likely to 
resent the demand it makes on his 
imagination, after he has paid to be 
amused; it is likely to be over the 
heads of the remainder of the house. 
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Perhaps that sounds glib, but it is, we 
think, approximately what a fairly 
cautious manager would be likely to 
say on reading the manuscript of 
“Liliom” for the first time. Yet “Lil- 
iom” booms prosperously on. The 
prosperity of “A Bill of Divorcement” 
and of “Anna Christie’, the satisfac- 
tory reception of “The Hero”, alter 
one’s notion of what a play should be 
like to keep the box office man arro- 
gant in an off year. Since it is so diffi- 
cult for a play to survive the blight of 
the present stringency, “‘A Bill of Di- 
vorcement” and “Anna Christie” and 
“Liliom” must have in fairly rich 
measure qualities which we most want 
in our plays today. It would be ex- 
tremely easy to pull those admirable 
pieces of writing apart and point out 
to one’s own satisfaction just what it 
is that makes them popular successes; 
but we think it would be practically 
impossible for anyone to tell what 


really makes them popular successes. 

Still it is pleasant, and an interest- 
ing diversion, to compare these plays 
with those which made money in an- 


other day. Compare “Bought and 
Paid For” with “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment”, for instance; or compare “The 
Easiest Way” with “Anna Christie”; 
or “Alias Jimmy Valentine” with “The 
Bat”. Of course such arbitrary coup- 
lings are unfair and specious, and 
prove nothing in themselves. No two 
of these plays treat of the same 
theme; but still it does seem that 
those older plays were addressed to a 
public not so fastidious as we are 
today. It is not so much in the method 
that the plays differ as it is in the con- 
ception, or rather in the intention of 
the playwright in each case. From 
this angle the comparisons are quite 
striking and worth making. Every 
one of the revivals which we have had 
this year, with the doubtful exception 
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of “The Easiest Way”, has been bra- 
zenly, openly “theatrical” in its pur- 
pose and in its method. The older 
playwrights frankly took advantage of 
stage conventions which would be too 
obvious today. They worked with 
conventions then. They employed 


WILLIAM GILLETTE 


Very much at home as the wise old ez-crook in 
“The Dream Maker”. The part fits him, for no 
actor living knows half so much about stage 
crooks as he. 


symbols to represent real life and real 
people; and we, in those days, willing- 
ly accepted the symbols. At least that 
is the impression one has. It may be 
that the same symbols and the same 
conventions support the illusion of our 
drama today, but at least they are far 
more scrupulously disguised. And the 
mere fact that we seek to disguise the 
conventions so thoroughly is the indi- 
cation of the change which has taken 
place in the intention of the dramatist. 
Where in the old days—ten years ago! 
—we frankly sought, by any means, 
the momentary effect, the big end-of- 
the-act effect, now we make a pretense 
of simulating life; and we would do 
so even if we were to rewrite, say, 
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“Alias Jimmy Valentine”, which as- 
pires to be nothing but a good crook 
play. 

For another reason these revivals 
are even more welcome. Most people 
are quite sentimental about the plays 
they liked in other days, and that 
sentimentality is an emotion all too 
sparingly cultivated by the mana- 
gers. We forget rapidly in the thea- 
tre. The drama is deplorably bar- 
ren of traditions. Few playgoers, 
even the most enlightened, could name 
more than one or two of the American 
actors of twenty years ago. Most of 
us would have great difficulty in nam- 
ing the plays of native origin from 
which our drama of the present has 
evolved. We regard the theatre as a 
stopping place between dinner and the 
Century Roof, a means of taking the 
mind of the prospect off petty consid- 
erations. Yet we take much the same 


pleasure in seeing again a play we 


have cared for as we do in rereading 


Lenogke ULRIC 
In “Kiki” she has a whole play to herself to 
display her varied talents. She has scarcely an 
idle moment during the evening, and everyone 
else in the theatre, on and off the stage, ts 
breathless from trying to keep up with her. 


THE BOOKMAN 


a favorite novel. The cultivation of 
that pleasure makes for a sounder at- 
titude toward the theatre, it creates a 
saner, sounder taste. When we come 
to the theatre to see a play with which 
we are quite familiar we come with a 
maturer point of view. It is the play 
itself, as a piece of writing, that we 
are interested in. We are reminded, 
whether we realize it or not, that the 
drama as we have it now is the result 
of steady and quite logical growth, and 
that it is a definite expression of our 
literary impulses. Perhaps it takes a 
lean year like the present one to stim- 
ulate this deeper appreciation, so let 
us be glad. 


The new productions of the month 
have, to say the least, not been distin- 
guished, and they have not been nu- 
merous. The Theatre Guild produced 
“The Wife with a Smile” by Denys 
Amiel and André Obey, and they did it 
extremely well. It is ajoy tosit through 
these productions which are, under 
Mr. Reicher’s hand, so smoothly co- 
ordinated, where each part is fitted 
into the whole with such easy preci- 
sion. The play itself is much more 
than the shocker it at first appears to 
be. Of course for most of the second 
act we are waiting for the revolver to 
go off and blow M. Beaudet’s brains 
out—and we know this will not hap- 
pen; but the play is compounded of 
materials that are quite rich and fine. 
In the short half hour we are given 
the history of the married life of the 
Beaudets. Two or three simple little 
illustrations make it lucid and plausi- 
ble. M. Beaudet wants his wife to go 
to the opera with the party he has in- 
vited. She does not want to go. When 
she insists on remaining at home 2 
domestic crisis is precipitated, which 
derives its bitterness from years of 
barbed intimacy. Beaudet is incensed 
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when she finally defies him before his 
guests. Knowing the one way to pun- 
ish her most severely he locks the 
piano before he leaves for the theatre 
so that she will be unable to amuse 
herself while he is gone. Her resent- 
ment which rises, through these cumu- 
lative irritations, to frenzy, is done 
with rare subtlety; we get a most de- 
tailed character portrait of her, which 
is transmitted with fine comprehen- 
sion by Blanche Yurka. 

“Boubouroche” which was presented 
to fill out the evening is the sort of 
French anecdote which, in English, 
keeps you wondering just how much 
funnier it was in French. “Boubou- 
roche”, no doubt, was much, much fun- 
ner. 


There is nothing much to Mr. Be- 
lasco’s adaptation of “Kiki” except 
Lenore Ulric. We see Miss Ulric as 
an elfish chorus girl in a bizarre cos- 
tume including a short plaid skirt, a 
noisy blouse, and a vivid green turban 
with a tall curly feather. She looks 
for all the world like an illustration 
from “La Vie Parisienne”. Later, 
after she has cooed her way into the 
home of her manager, we see her in a 
glittering evening gown. Then we see 
her take off the evening gown. In the 
last act we see her in pajamas. But 
through it all she remains a good girl. 
Toward the end Sam B. Hardy, as the 
manager, asks her how she has man- 
aged to live the sort of life she has 
lived and remain pure and unsullied. 
That was a question we had wanted to 
ask and we listened closely to her an- 
swer, but we have entirely forgotten 
it. Our impression is that it was eva- 
sive. It is another of those tantaliz- 
ing plays from the French which, you 
are convinced, must have been pretty 
racy in the original; and, for that 
matter, “Kiki” was. But it is innocu- 





ous now as a bill at Keith’s, which it 
much resembles. We have a little of 
everything that the public likes. We 
have a little song, a little dance, a 
glimpse of the chorus of the “Follies 


ARNOLD DALY 
As the husband of the wife with a amile he is 
one of the meanest fireside tyrants who ever 
threatened to blow his brains out; and he gives 
one of the best portrayals of his long career. 


Montplaisir’, a sleepwalking act by 


Kiki, and so on. It is decidedly a 
stunt play; and perhaps Miss Ulric is 
no more saccharine than she needs to 
be. 


“The Dream Maker” which brings 
again the perennial Mr. Gillette is not 
nearly so good as it might have been, 
and not nearly so bad as you think it 
is going to be after the first ten min- 
utes of what is probably the stupidest 
opening a play ever had. It is a good 
crook story, however, and for most of 
the evening interest in the ingenious 
plot takes one’s mind off the atrocious 
lines. It is one of those plays—which 
we always like—wherein you discover 
at the end of the first act that nobody 
is what he has seemed to be. It is a 
well oiled, smoothly running plot turn- 
ing about a central idea which is novel 
and just plausible enough to escape 
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being preposterous. Marian Bruce 
has had a shocking experience during 
the night, and the wise Mr. Gillette, as 
Dr. Clement, conceives the idea of de- 
luding her into thinking that it was 
all a dream. This quite impossible 


deception is carried out persuasively 


THE DRAMA SHELF 

“The Cockpit” by Israel Zangwill (Mac- 
millan). Having written a play on the | 
Jusion of the races in this country, Mr. | 
Zangwill now treats of the squabbling of | 
the races in Europe. His belief is that poli- 
ticians are a menace and he urges their 
suppression, believing that Europe herself | 
will become a melting pot after this is ac- 
complished. 


“Oniversity of Washington Plays’ edited 
by Glenn Hughes (University of Washing- 
ton Press). Four examples of the work 
done by the students in the play writing 
course in this university. 


“Three One-Act Plays” by Stark Young 
(Stewart Kidd). Rather tragic in tone, but 
concise and well constructed trifles. 


enough to make it seem quite possible, 
which is what makes the play interest- 
ing. Suggesting a formula that rare- 
ly fails to prove effective. The play, 
in a number of other scenes, treads 
lightly the line between the thrilling 
and the absurd. There were titters 
when the four crooks were writhing in 
pain, after they had swallowed what 
we had been led to suppose was poison. 
With death staring them in the face 
they sign the papers. The audience 
gasped at the audacity of the scene; 
and just before the explanation that 
the drink is after all harmless, a loud 
and raucous laugh of derision was 
brewing. But the explanation comes 
in time, and the scene becomes quite 
suddenly a genuinely amusing one. 
Throughout it is a dexterously turned 
plot, the framework of a corking 
thriller; the only thing the play needs, 
as it stands, is rewriting. 


THE BOOKMAN 


We did not see “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine” when it was first produced, and 
we had always wanted to see it. It is 
an alluring title; and we had always 
supposed that the scene where Jimmy 
sandpapers the ends of his fingers so 
that he may open the safe was one of 
the delights of the theatre. Perhaps 
we expected too much; certainly we 
were disappointed in the play’s revival. 
The most interesting thing about it, 
for us, is the way it falls to pieces 
when you examine it closely. 

The first act is chiefly padding. It 
is rather picturesque padding to be 
sure, but plainly false and overdone. 
It leaves the impression that the pris- 
oners in Sing Sing are either lunatics 
or victims of a perverted artistic tem- 
perament which leads them to forge 
checks and pick locks for the mere joy 
of practising an exacting art. Jimmy 
Valentine himself is splashed with this 
disconcerting sentimentality when, in 
the second act, his former pals, hoarse- 
ly, with many rigid gestures, and with 
blazing eyes, paint a picture of a bank 
at dawn, with the grey light just edg- 
ing the silver knobs of the vaults, and 
remind the wavering Jimmy of the 
thrill he used to find in creeping 
through the window—and, to one’s 
amazement, Jimmy falls for it, or is 
on the point of doing so when he re- 
members the girl who helped him to 
freedom. Well, we did not expect this 
sort of thing in Jimmy Valentine. 

And what magic did Paul Arm- 
strong—or O. Henry—put into this 
play to endow it with charm and lon- 
gevity when its third act is simply 
bosh? This act is concerned almost 
entirely with the elaborate alibi which 
Valentine builds up to prove that he is 
not Valentine but Lee Randall. He 
has a scrap book with clippings about 
Randall, photographs of Randall, a 
group picture of a banquet where he, 
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as Lee Randall, is shown in full eve- 
ning dress at the speaker’s table, on 
the night when Jimmy Valentine was, 
as everyone knows, in Sing Sing. But 
what would all this amount to? Sing 
Sing has on file photographs of Jimmy, 
front and side, with head shaved; they 
have his finger prints, and no doubt a 
dozen other ways of identifying him. 
The detective has known Jimmy for 
years. Yet we are asked to believe 
that he could be deceived by these 
flimsy pretenses. 

As a matter of fact the detective is 
not deceived at all—which knocks the 


stuffing out of the big scene of the 


play. When Jimmy with his bleeding 
fingers opens the safe to rescue the lit- 
tle tot who is locked inside, nothing 
really depends on his sacrifice. His 
identity is already known to the de- 
tective. His exhibition of skill might 
have shocked Rose Lane, and made her 
suspect him. But she is not even pres- 
ent! 

But all this only makes the success 
of the play more interesting. What 
has kept alive a play perforated with 
such patent falsities? Perhaps the in- 


fallible appeal of a man who comes 
back; perhaps the occasional flashes 
of the O. Henry glamour. 


There was, it should be said, one re- 
vival of the month which has not aged 
in the least, and which will probably 
never age appreciably. That is “The 
Chocolate Soldier”. It is amusing to 
note how much of Shaw remains in 
this “unauthorized parody of one of 
his plays”, and it is amusing to note 
how adaptable Shaw is to the irre- 
sponsible foolery of comic opera. Per- 
haps one reason he resented this ir- 
reverent treatment of “Arms and the 
Man” is that it provides such a dis- 
concerting measure of the philosophiz- 
ing which sounded rather profound in 
the play. Another reason may have 
been that “The Chocolate Soldier” is a 
much better title than the one he 
thought of. 


And speaking of titles, what would 
you expect a show called “Good Morn- 
ing, Dearie” to be like? You would 
be entirely wrong. It is the best mus- 
ical comedy of the year. 


MOUNTAINS AT SUNSET 


By Robert J. Roe 


HESE drinkers lie 


Sprawled, 


Drunk on the sun 


And blinking 


In old, stained corduroys. 





THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS— 


A Radical of Other Days 
HERE is in “A Daughter of the 
Middle Border” (Macmillan) a 

mixture of rare sentiment and care- 
fully selected reminiscent detail that 
makes this second volume of Hamlin 
Garland’s autobiography a book to be 
read leisurely and with much quiet de- 
light. It is characterized, too, by the 
measured opinions of a full life. Mr. 
Garland, it seems, was once a literary 
radical; more than that, some of his 
views of life would now be consid- 
ered by some far from conservative. 
Strange terms these:—radical, liberal, 
conservative. Nice tags. Convenient 
to fasten thoughtlessly. If this is not 
so strong a book as “A Son of the Mid- 
dle Border” it is a mellow book, a book 
sweet in its handling of the closing 
days of that older generation, the 
noble mother and father, and of the 
romance and marriage of the son. 
Perhaps you will find the literary anec- 
dotes not the least delightful mo- 
ments: a glimpse of Mark Twain, a 
talk with Zangwill, wearing a dress 
suit for the first time among London 
literary lions. Early days in Chicago 
and later ones in New York. Perhaps 
the book loses as an autobiography be- 
cause it is molded in the form of a 
novel; but to me, it gains rather as a 
novel, because of its autobiographical 
atmosphere. We have much for which 
to thank the Garlands of the Middle 
Border. 


Papier Maché Sez 
T last Mr. Hergesheimer has pub- 
lished a new novel. Surely I can- 
not imagine any woman, wife of a 
successful golf-playing husband who 


is beginning to develop a paunch, not 
wanting to read “Cytherea” (Knopf) 
in order that she may be led to de- 
lightful vaporings as to what her 
spouse may be doing behind her back. 
What potentialities it has for upset- 
ting matrimonial equilibrium! It is 
difficult not to be vulgar in reviewing 
this novel. We had thought that the 
shortness of skirts had done away 
with one sex fetish; but Mr. Herges- 
heimer not only still uses the tradi- 
tional fascination of the chorus girl 
but sets up as his goddess of love, a 
wax (or was it porcelain?) doll, which 
typifies the sex unrest of his middle- 
aged hero. I confess that matrimonial 
discussion heightened by pungent 
odors and richly dark settings does 
not thrill me when it comes from the 
pen of the author of “The Three Black 
Pennys”. But since it shows the hand 
of a good craftsman, since it certainly 
interested me as a curious combina- 
tion of super-Robert W. Chambers and 
underdone Freud, I offer it to you for 
what it is. That it may be an accurate 
picture of the married set (showing 
the influence of war and Prohibition) 
in a certain Eastlake, no one will deny. 
If the married set in Eastlake is like 
that, let’s not move to Eastlake, or 
let’s not get married. At any rate, 
why shou!d all this interest so expert 
a writer as Joseph Hergesheimer? 
Moreover, “Cytherea” bears all the 
marks of sincerity. I leave it to far 
wiser heads than mine to determine 
why he should have turned out what 
will be, undoubtedly, a popular novel, 
and in somewhat the manner of Mr. 
Galsworthy at his worst. 
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Quiet Beauty of Thought and Style 
HERE is no one among the young 
American writers who has written 

so exquisite a bookas this. “Autumn” 
(McBride) is quaint, thoughtful, wist- 
ful. Robert Nathan wrote an earlier 
novel which I’m told one does not need 
to read. That does not matter now; 
for in these pages of the life of old 
Mr. Jeminy, the philosopher school 
teacher of a small town, he reaches 
down into the roots of life and creates 
a picture that is at once tragic and 
oddly humorous. This is realism shot 
through with poetry. If you miss in 
this beautiful story the rush and tu- 
mult of much recent fiction, you will 
be amply repaid by the discovery of 
careful writing: well modulated sen- 
tences, rhythmic prose, brilliant char- 
acterization. A quiet book, a thought- 
ful one, more a sketch than a novel; 
but you should be eager to read it. If 
you read it once, you will reread it, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if this 
tale will be found on library tables 
when most of the year’s fiction is for- 
gotten. 


Travel Books de Luxe 

H. LAWRENCE writes languor- 
¢ ously and bewilderingly in “Sea 
and Sardinia” (Seltzer). Color, 
charm, and an amazing array of emo- 
tions flood this beautifully illustrated 
volume. It is Lawrence the dreamer 
and mystic brought in contact with 
the easeful climate and life of a mel- 
lowing civilization. Wonderful read- 
ing. And there is humor, too, to- 
gether with those emotions along the 
gamut from nausea to terror of a vol- 

cano. Such writing as this: 
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Wonderful to go out on a frozen road, to see 
the grass in shadow bluish with hoar-frost, to 
see the grass in the yellow winter-sunrise beams 
melting and going cold-twinkly. Wonder/ul the 
bluish, cold air, and things standing up in cold 
distance. After two southern winters, with 
roses blooming all the time, this bleakness and 
this touch of frost in the ringing morning goes 
to my soul like an intoxication. I am so glad, 
on this lonely naked road, I don’t know what 
to do with myself. I walk down in the shal- 
low grassy ditches under the loose stone walls, 
I walk on the little ridge of grass, the little 
bank on which the wall is built, I cross the 
road across the frozen cow-droppings: and it 
is all so familiar to my feet, my very feet in 
contact, that I am wild as if I had made a dis- 
covery. And I realize that I hate lime-stone, 
to live on lime-stone or marble or any of those 
limey rocks. I hate them. They are dead 
rocks, they have no life—thrills for the feet. 
Even sandstone is much better. But granite! 
Granite is my favorite. It is so live under the 
feet, it has a deep sparkle of its own. I like 
its roundnesses—and I hate the jaggy dryness 
of lime-stone, that burns in the sun, and 
withers. 


From this it is entertaining to turn 
to Julian Street’s ably written and in- 
formative “Mysterious Japan” (Dou- 
bleday, Page). This is a volume which 


even goes so far as to possess an in- 
dex; yet while it discusses the Japan- 
ese from the standpoint of the Ameri- 
can nation, it still remains colorful in 
its tone, with accounts of the dainty 


geisha and eccentric bath tubs. It is 
well illustrated, too—by photographs. 
Mr. Street tells a story well, he ana- 
lyzes convincingly, and he writes with 
a skill of dramatizing fact that is sel- 
dom equaled outside the ranks of 
American journalism. 

Here are two books well above most 
travel volumes now in vogue; for both 
have the mark of sincerity and truth. 
Obviously, Lawrence is a poet-traveler 
and Street is a journalist-traveler. 
From both, the sentimental traveler to 
the South Seas and elsewhere could 
learn much. 

—J. F. 





A SHELF OF RECENT BOOKS 


MR. HOLLIDAY STROLLS 
ABOUT 


By Simeon Strunsky 


OW and then it is given even to 

*he blurb-artist to say the right 
thing. When the anonymous author 
of the salutatory on the jacket of Hol- 
liday’s new book invites you to take a 
stroll with Holliday through “that de- 
liciously human world which he has 
made peculiarly his own”, he is telling 
you exactly what you will find inside 
the covers. But with this caution. 
Do not imagine that the world which 
Holliday has made his own is his by 
right of discovery and sole occupation. 
It is not one of these out-of-the-way 
and hole-in-the-corner worlds—South 
Sea, or lower Macdougal Street, or 
upper New England—which writers 
have a habit of clawing out of obscur- 
ity and cultivating and exploiting to 
the last bitter edge of the law of di- 
minishing returns. Holliday’s world 
is the very ordinary world of the daily 
routine and the morning newspaper; 
he has made it his own by the great 
affection he lavishes upon it and the 
wealth of laughter and wisdom he gets 
out of it. 


This makes another caution neces- 
sary. The Holliday method is what I 
suppose one would call whimsical. 
But whimsy has come to mean distor- 
tion, or if you wish to be kind, trans- 
mutation. You take a solitary little 
fact and smother it in your fancy be- 
yond recognition. You embroider, 
dilute, inflate, and to the extent of 
your powers get away with it. The 
world which you make is your own, 
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but after all it isn’t nearly so satisfac- 
tory a world as the one that lies ready- 
made for you. Holliday walks whim- 
sically over the cobblestones of this 
real world. Most of us who dabble in 
the essay take one peep through an 
undertaker’s window or sink into a 
barber’s chair and proceed to become 
absorbed with our own souls. Holli- 
day gets his full objective values out 
of the undertaker’s shop and out of the 
barber at the Brevoort. This only 
means that he finds the external life 
so rich that he does not have to pad 
out fifteen hundred words with big 
chunks from his own psychology. If 
I were to write a piece on taking care 
of one’s self, I should take two or three 
items from the health ads and proceed 
to play about with them. Holliday, 
with that marvelous eye and memory 
of his, lets you have the much higher 
fun that abides in the whole story as 
a story: 

I swear off smoking. I put away the home 
brew. I do not eat fresh bread. I procure my- 
self overshoes against the rain. I rise with the 
lark. I (religiously eating an apple first) go 
to bed betimes. I walk so many miles a day— 
also skip a rope. I shun all delicacies of the 
table. I take those horrid extra cold baths for 
the circulation. I do “deep breathing’. I 
“relax” for twelve minutes each day. I shun 
the death-dealing demon “worry”. I “fix my 
mind on cheerful thoughts”. I “take up a 
hobby”, philately, or something like that. I 
eat the skins of potatoes. I watch the ther 
mometer in the office and monkey continually 
with the steam radiator. Everything like that. 

The smile allied to the seeing eye— 
that was the charm of the Holliday ex- 
cursions in “The Fish Reporter” and 
“The Dessert of Life” of quickening 
memory, and it is the charm of the 
new volume. Years ago, in what I 
thought afterward might have been a 
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moment of recklessness, I spoke of 
Holliday’s genius, but every time I 
come to test the verdict by a new book 
of his I find myself ready to stand pat. 
So I do with regard to “Turns About 
Town”. 


Turns About Town. By Robert Cortes Holli- 
day. George H. Doran Company. 


THE BRONZE TRUMPET OF 
FAIRYLAND 


By Edmund Wilson, Jr. 


LINOR WYLIE’S “Nets to Catch 

the Wind” is the latest piece of 
evidence to the effect that, in America, 
the women as a rule are better poets 
than the men. This may sound like a 
wanton paradox, but consider our chief 
masculine reputations: the Oppen- 
heims, the Vachel Lindsays, the Aik- 
ens, and the Frosts. We have in 
them a body of verse of remarkable 
variety and interest, an attempt to do 
all sorts of impressive things in all 
sorts of original ways; but when you 
sift it down for anything that holds its 
own as first-rate poetry—that is, any- 
thing both finely felt and successfully 
rendered—you are reduced to little 
more than a handful. These men were 
more valuable in resurrecting poetry 
from the grave where Mr. Stedman 
had left her and in giving her new 
clothes to wear and making her free of 
the world, than in actually supplying 
her with songs that she is likely long 
to remember. 

But the women—the Teasdales and 
Millays, and their half-dozen lesser 
sisters (counting out Amy Lowell, who 
belongs rather to the masculine group) 
—in attempting a less pretentious 
thing, have succeeded a great deal bet- 
ter. Beside their sharp and lovely 
lyrics, the men seem hollow and inept. 





The women have unforced emotions 
which say themselves naturally in 
poetry, and a taste which knows how 
to choose colors and make every word 
tell; the men, even when they feel, 
feel loosely and without distinction 
and produce monstrosities alike of 
both the florid and the dry. 

Mrs. Wylie, strangely enough— 
though, as usual, beating the men— 
beats them this time without the wom- 
an’s advantage of undisguisedly per- 
sonal heartbreak. Mrs. Wylie has oc- 
cupied herself largely with slight fan- 
ciful conceits—with velvet shoes and 
tortoises and fairy goldsmiths—or 
with quite objective things: one of the 
best poems in the book—“Bronze 
Trumpets and Sea Water”—is nothing 
more nor less than a piece of literary 
criticism. Did Mrs. Wylie deliberately 
exclude the more directly personal of 
her poems? Has she work which 
might dispute, if published, the laurels 
of Miss Teasdale and Miss Millay? In 
any case, she has chosen to challenge 
criticism, with a thin collection of 
thirty-three poems, on the _ sheer 
strength of craftsmanship and fancy, 
discarding the tears and protestations 
which have made the fame of her sis- 
ters. And she has succeeded to an ex- 
traordinary degree. She has cast the 
rather filmy fluid of her fancy into the 
mold of one of the strongest styles 
which has appeared in our poetry 
for some time. 

It is a style which, unlike many 
others, never falls down or turns bad. 
Its accuracy never misses; its colors 
are always right—two qualities ex- 
ceedingly rare in contemporary Ameri- 
can verse. The “new poetry” has been, 
among other things, a carnival of lit- 
erary bad taste. It is difficult to indi- 
cate in obvious terms exactly what is 
wrong with most of it, but one may 
say that, even when the technique is 
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good, there is something wrong with 
the tone: it is either too dingy or too 
flashy, or the colors are badly mixed: 
in fact, it resembles the aspect of the 
country in which it has come to birth. 
Now Mrs. Wylie’s tone (it is a vague 
word, perhaps, but I can’t think of 
anything better) is always certain and 
pure. Who else among us, for exam- 
ple, could have written a passage like 
this? 

And you may gape for me in vain 

In hollows under the mangrove root, 


Or where, in apple-scented rain, 
The silver wasp-nests hang like fruit 


Not John Gould Fletcher: he would 
have made it something like this: 


Behind the long steel wires of the rain, 

The twisted green-black trunks of the 
trees 

Are huddled in the purple light; 

Red apples spot confused foliage 

And the wasp-nests hang like 
lemons. 


And where else can you find such 
combinations of fine tone with extreme 
technical proficiency as you get in the 
following passages? 


apple 


great grey 


When against earth a wooden heel 

Clicks as loud as stone and steel, 

When snow turns flour instead of flakes, 

And frost bakes clay as fire bakes, 

When the hard-bitten fields at last 

Crack like iron flawed in the cast, 

When the world is wicked and cross and old, 
I long to be quit of the cruel cold. 

and: 


The trumpeters of Caesar’s guard 
Salute his rigorous bastions 

With ordered bruit; the bronze is hard 
Though there is silver in the bronze. 


Think what Mr. Frost would have 
made of the first: how he would have 
flattened and enfeebled it. Think 
what Miss Lowell would have made of 
the second: how she would have piled 
up her lacquered hardware for para- 
graphs and paragraphs, with bugles 
and buccine and the quick-flicking 
hoofs of the horses and the sun nick- 
ing ochre stars from the bronze cui- 
rasses of the knights. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Not, however, that Mrs. Wylie de- 
pends entirely upon tone and tech- 
nique. Hers is a volume which, as I 
have said, avoids the specifically per- 
sonal; but it is charged, nonetheless, 
with an emotion which gives its slight 
fancies great dignity. It is sometimes 
tender, sometimes bitter, but for the 
most part, it is a longing for escape, 
for withdrawal into silence and peace, 
“under the roots of the balsam tree”, 
“into a little house I’ll build’, “in a 
carven cup, in a deep vault”, etc., etc. 
One wonders about the obverse side of 
this elfin world of fancy and retreat 
which is almost all the poet will let us 
see. This is hardly the sound of the 
silver horn which her Madman would 
have us follow. This is hardly the 
Beauty of which she writes with such 
a troubling conviction: 


O, she is neither good nor bad, 
3ut innocent and wild! 

Enshrine her and she dies, who had 
The hard heart of a child. 

Can Mrs. Wylie not sound herself 
the madness of the silver horn? Can 
she not tell us more of the goddess 
who rules with so hard a heart? 


Nets to Catch the Wind. By 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Elinor Wylie 


ALEXANDRA AS PRINCESS 
AND QUEEN 


By Julius Moritzen 


ONSIDERING the important role 

played by Lady Paget in bringing 
about the marriage of Princess Alex- 
andra to Prince Albert of Wales, her 
introduction to this book seems at first 
glance all too short. And yet, the few 
touches here anent Alexandra’s per- 
sonality make clear how the Danish 
princess, become queen, “scintillates 
like a pure jewel—lovely to the eyes, 
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but far dearer to the hearts, of a na- 
tion which had at once adopted her as 
its fairy Princess”. Then on page 62 
Mr. Trowbridge shows how the Count- 
ess Walburga von Hohenthal, who was 
engaged to be married to Sir Augustus 
Paget, the British Minister at Copen- 
hagen, was the means of upsetting the 
German plans for establishing a new 
link between the royal families of 
Great Britain and the Hohenzollern. 

It is an old story how the children 
of Prince Christian of Glucksburg, the 
heir to the throne of Denmark, con- 
tracted marriages that placed them 
high above their parent before Chris- 
tian IX himself became a ruler. Also, 
how the strictest economy had to be 
practised in the home circle of Prince 
and Princess Christian in order to 
make ends meet. But it has been left 
for the author of “Queen Alexandra” 
to amplify to what an extent her par- 
ents relied upon each other, how Prin- 
cess Christian, “as the presiding gen- 
ius of the home, found time for every- 
thing. Keenly alive to her husband’s 
welfare, she kept herself well posted 
in Danish politics, and by correspond- 
ing frequently with her numerous re- 
lations, to whom she paid yearly visits, 
she was well informed on current Eu- 
ropean affairs.” 

The inherent trait of domesticity 
that characterized Alexandra as Prin- 
cess of Wales and Queen of England 
is directly traceable to the influence of 
her parents. The love of home never 
left her and now, as she looks back 
upon a career rich with memories of a 
glorious past, the Queen Mother can- 
not fail to recall how through all these 
years the British nation has revered 
her for herself as well as for the ex- 
alted position she occupied as the con- 
sort of Edward VII. 

It is quite apparent that Mr. Trow- 
bridge has not attempted so ‘psycho- 


logical a study as Lytton Strachey in 
his “Queen Victoria”. Not that there 
was not sufficient material at hand for 
a minute picture of Alexandra. But 
just as Queen Victoria’s career closed 
with her passing so, in the case of 
Alexandra, there is yet to be written 
finis to her life work. Quietly she is 
laboring for the betterment of man- 
kind. England alone knows how her 
charities develop and broaden. In the 
evening of her life she must be happy 
in the knowledge that in the land that 
took her to itself as its own, as well as 
in that Danish home country, thou- 
sands upon thousands rise up and call 
Alexandra blessed. 

If a German princess and not Alex- 
andra of Denmark had become the 
bride of the Prince of Wales the his- 
tory of the world would have been dif- 
ferent than it is. 

In 1860, shortly before the Prince's visit to 
Canada and America, there were rumors abroad 
that a matrimonial alliance between the heir 
to the British throne and a Princess of Prussia 
was in contemplation. The German newspa 
pers, indeed, solemnly asserted that it had all 
along been determined—arranged, in fact,—at 
the time of the wedding of the Princess Royal 
with the young Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. 


In England, on the contrary, the 
idea of any German marriage was dis- 


tinctly unpopular. It was generally 
believed that the object of these al- 
liances, of which the Germans had al- 
ways been fond, was to make the whole 
European Royalty one vast family, the 
stalk or root of which should be in 
Germany. From the sarcastic com- 
ments of the English press it was evi- 
dent that the project, if really contem- 
plated, would meet with bitter opposi- 
tion. 

Not the least interesting is that part 
of the book which describes how the 
future Lady Paget brought the Prin- 
cess Alix, as she was affectionately 
called, to the notice of the Princess 
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good, there is something wrong with 
the tone: it is either too dingy or too 
flashy, or the colors are badly mixed: 
in fact, it resembles the aspect of the 
country in which it has come to birth. 
Now Mrs. Wylie’s tone (it is a vague 
word, perhaps, but I can’t think of 
anything better) is always certain and 
pure. Who else among us, for exam- 
ple, could have written a passage like 
this? 

And you may gape for me in vain 

In hollows under the mangrove root, 


Or where, in apple-scented rain, 
The silver wasp-nests hang like fruit. 


Not John Gould Fletcher: he would 
have made it something like this: 


Behind the long steel wires of the rain, 

The twisted green-black trunks of the 
trees 

Are huddled in the purple light; 

Red apples spot confused foliage 

And the wasp-nests hang like 
lemons. 


And where else can you find such 
combinations of fine tone with extreme 
technical proficiency as you get in the 
following passages? 


apple 


great grey 


When against earth a wooden heel 

Clicks as loud as stone and steel, 

When snow turns flour instead of flakes, 

And frost bakes clay as fire bakes, 

When the hard-bitten fields at last 

Crack like iron flawed in the cast, 

When the world is wicked and cross and old, 
I long to be quit of the cruel cold. 

and: 


The trumpeters of Caesar’s guard 
Salute his rigorous bastions 

With ordered bruit; the bronze is hard 
Though there is silver in the bronze. 


Think what Mr. Frost would have 
made of the first: how he would have 
flattened and enfeebled it. Think 
what Miss Lowell would have made of 
the second: how she would have piled 
up her lacquered hardware for para- 
graphs and paragraphs, with bugles 
and buccine and the quick-flicking 
hoofs of the horses and the sun nick- 
ing ochre stars from the bronze cui- 
rasses of the knights. 
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Not, however, that Mrs. Wylie de- 
pends entirely upon tone and tech- 
nique. Hers is a volume which, as I 
have said, avoids the specifically per- 
sonal; but it is charged, nonetheless, 
with an emotion which gives its slight 
fancies great dignity. It is sometimes 
tender, sometimes bitter, but for the 
most part, it is a longing for escape, 
for withdrawal into silence and peace, 
“under the roots of the balsam tree”, 
“into a little house I’ll build’, “in a 
carven cup, in a deep vault”, etc., etc. 
One wonders about the obverse side of 
this elfin world of fancy and retreat 
which is almost all the poet will let us 
see. This is hardly the sound of the 
silver horn which her Madman would 
have us follow. This is hardly the 
Beauty of which she writes with such 
a troubling conviction: 

O, she is neither good nor bad, 
But innocent and wild! 

Enshrine her and she dies, who had 
The hard heart of a child. 

Can Mrs. Wylie not sound herself 
the madness of the silver horn? Can 
she not tell us more of the goddess 
who rules with so hard a heart? 


Nets to Catch the Wind. By 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Elinor Wylie 


ALEXANDRA AS PRINCESS 
AND QUEEN 


By Julius Moritzen 


ONSIDERING the important role 

played by Lady Paget in bringing 
about the marriage of Princess Alex- 
andra to Prince Albert of Wales, her 
introduction to this book seems at first 
glance all too short. And yet, the few 
touches here anent Alexandra’s per- 
sonality make clear how the Danish 
princess, become queen, “scintillates 
like a pure jewel—lovely to the eyes, 
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but far dearer to the hearts, of a na- 
tion which had at once adopted her as 
its fairy Princess”. Then on page 62 
Mr. Trowbridge shows how the Count- 
ess Walburga von Hohenthal, who was 
engaged to be married to Sir Augustus 
Paget, the British Minister at Copen- 
hagen, was the means of upsetting the 
German plans for establishing a new 
link between the royal families of 
Great Britain and the Hohenzollern. 

It is an old story how the children 
of Prince Christian of Glucksburg, the 
heir to the throne of Denmark, con- 
tracted marriages that placed them 
high above their parent before Chris- 
tian IX himself became a ruler. Also, 
how the strictest economy had to be 
practised in the home circle of Prince 
and Princess Christian in order to 
make ends meet. But it has been left 
for the author of “Queen Alexandra” 
to amplify to what an extent her par- 
ents relied upon each other, how Prin- 
cess Christian, “as the presiding gen- 
ius of the home, found time for every- 
thing. Keenly alive to her husband’s 
welfare, she kept herself well posted 
in Danish politics, and by correspond- 
ing frequently with her numerous re- 
lations, to whom she paid yearly visits, 
she was well informed on current Eu- 
ropean affairs.” 

The inherent trait of domesticity 
that characterized Alexandra as Prin- 
cess of Wales and Queen of England 
is directly traceable to the influence of 
her parents. The love of home never 
left her and now, as she looks back 
upon a career rich with memories of a 
glorious past, the Queen Mother can- 
not fail to recall how through all these 
years the British nation has revered 
her for herself as well as for the ex- 
alted position she occupied as the con- 
sort of Edward VII. 

It is quite apparent that Mr. Trow- 
bridge has not attempted so ‘psycho- 
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logical a study as Lytton Strachey in 
his “Queen Victoria”. Not that there 
was not sufficient material at hand for 
a minute picture of Alexandra. But 
just as Queen Victoria’s career closed 
with her passing so, in the case of 
Alexandra, there is yet to be written 
finis to her life work. Quietly she is 
laboring for the betterment of man- 
kind. England alone knows how her 
charities develop and broaden. In the 
evening of her life she must be happy 
in the knowledge that in the land that 
took her to itself as its own, as well as 
in that Danish home country, thou- 
sands upon thousands rise up and call 
Alexandra blessed. 

If a German princess and not Alex- 
andra of Denmark had become the 
bride of the Prince of Wales the his- 
tory of the world would have been dif- 
ferent than it is. 

In 1860, shortly before the Prince's visit to 
Canada and America, there were rumors abroad 
that a matrimonial alliance between the heir 
to the British throne and a Princess of Prussia 
was in contemplation. The German newspa- 
pers, indeed, solemnly asserted that it had all 
along been determined—arranged, in fact,—at 
the time of the wedding of the Princess Royal 
with the young Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. 


In England, on the contrary, the 
idea of any German marriage was dis- 


tinctly unpopular. It was generally 
believed that the object of these al- 
liances, of which the Germans had al- 
ways been fond, was to make the whole 
European Royalty one vast family, the 
stalk or root of which should be in 
Germany. From the sarcastic com- 
ments of the English press it was evi- 
dent that the project, if really contem- 
plated, would meet with bitter opposi- 
tion 

Not the least interesting is that part 
of the book which describes how the 
future Lady Paget brought the Prin- 
cess Alix, as she was affectionately 
called, to the notice of the Princess 
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Royal whose favorite maid of honor 
Countess Walburga was. The tour of 
the Princess Royal having proved un- 
successful with regard to finding a 
suitable partner for the Prince of 
Wales, Queen Victoria was told about 
the Danish Princess. The engage- 
ment and the wedding are part of his- 
tory, but Mr. Trowbridge presents so 
fine a picture of the great event that 
it deserves to be quoted here in part: 

It was such a picture as an artist of the 
Renaissance might have conceived. In this 
spectacle Queen Victoria, who gazed down upon 
it from a quaint pew in the wall above the 
channel on the level with the organ, was the 
most striking feature. Clad in black to her 
gloves, her sombre attire relieved only by the 
blue ribbon and star of the Garter, grief and 
care were stamped on every line of her face.... 
Till the arrival of the bride, however, the bride- 
groom was the centre of attraction....The 
pleasure experienced by all in beholding him 


was deepened by the expectancy with which 
his beautiful bride was awaited. 


The description of Alexandra’s wed- 
ding gown and jewels is one of the 
most charming features of this book. 
Mr. Trowbridge lets Charles Dickens 
describe her further: 

Her face was very pale and full of a sort of 
awe and wonder. It was the face of no ordi- 
nary bride, not simply a timid, shrinking girl, 


but one with a distinctive character of her 
own, prepared to act a part greatly. 


It would take too long to treat of 
Alexandra’s political influence on Eng- 
lish politics, and as a matter of fact 
this was a negligible quantity with 
her. She did, however, do her best to 
uphold the cause of her little country, 
Denmark, when Prussian avarice final- 
ly led to the war between the Danes 
and the Germans. This is a chapter 
in international history that does not 
redound to the credit of the great 
powers of that day who had promised 
to aid Denmark against her southern 
bully. 

It is easy enough to find fault with 
any book that attempts discussion of 


great personalities. “Queen Alexan- 
dra” may not be the complete recital 
of this notable career, as indeed it 
could not be, but it is worth reading 
and being treasured as a contribution 
which affords pleasure and adds in- 
formation about one of the most be- 
loved characters among royalty today 
or in the past. 

Queen Alexandra. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 


With an introduction by Walburga, Lady Paget. 
D. Appleton and Co. 


A THREE-DIMENSION NOVEL 
By Alexander Woollcott 


RITING to his great brother 

from Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, the late William James, while ex- 
patiating honorably enough on that 
benign and pleasant seat of learning, 
went on to say: “The drawback is, of 
course, the great surrounding human 
vacuum—the historic silence fairly 
rings in your ears when you listen.” 
He was thinking not only of his own 
tolerable Cambridge but of the Europe 
he had known since boyhood, the land 
where every bridge and sidewalk is a 
very hubbub of human echoes, where 
every stretch of road and patch of 
woods is populous with the ghosts of 
a thousand familiar comedies and 
tragedies. 


There is a kindred difference be- 
tween books. Most of the present out- 
put have that human vacuum, that his- 
toric silence; and they seem the more 
flat and cardboardy when they are 
challenged by the murmurous depth of 
such a rich three-dimension book as 
“The Girls”. This is the wise, honest, 
teeming novel wherewith Edna Ferber 
moves visibly forward along the road 
she has been traveling for ten years. 
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It carries over into a man’s size novel 
the humanity and the tingling dra- 
matic force which have marked the 
best of her short stories. It consti- 
tutes a dazzling leap past such a fair- 
to-middling book as “Fanny Herself” 
which started off superbly and then, 
half way through, relapsed feebly into 
the commonplace, as if Miss Ferber 
had lost all interest in it and were 
thinking of something else while her 
pen jogged dutifully along. Perhaps 
she was thinking of “The Girls”. 

“The Girls” is a part of the most 
alert and shrewdest thought of its day 
—peculiarly so in its acute sense of 
time, its swing with the rhythm of 
history, its war-bequeathed conscious- 
ness of the tininess of human life and 
the tolerant perspective which that 
consciousness permits. Peculiarly so, 
too, in its understanding of (and re- 
spect for) the new generation which 
is so bewildering and scandalizing its 
remote and alien elders. We have had 
quite enough clucking and sniffing 
over these serene upstarts with their 
disconcerting manners and it is high 
time for novels like “The Girls” and 
plays like “A Bill of Divorcement” 
(both written by singularly perceptive 
women) to salute their sense and their 
honesty and their courage. 

Charley Kemp, the third of the three 
girls of whom Edna Ferber tells the 
tale, does and says most of the things 
which invoke agitated, what-are-we- 
coming-to letters to “The Atlantic 
Monthly”, but she is, nevertheless, the 
chief reason why you close this book 
with a feeling of high hope. Back of 
her, praying for her, stand her two 
spinster aunts, the other girls. Old 
Aunt Charlotte and youngish Aunt 
Lottie have, each in her day, been 
thwarted and beaten back and down. 
Indeed the whole force of “The Girls” 
is hurled against just such interfer- 
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ence and continuous management as 
they suffered. Listen: 

Often and often, during these years, you 
might have heard Carrie Payson say, with bit- 
terness, “I don’t want my girls to have the life 
I've had. I'll see to it that they don't.” 

“How are you going to do it?’ Charlotte 
would ask, with a curious smile. 

“I'll stay young with them. And I'll watch 
for mistakes. I know the world. I ought to. 
For that matter, I'd as soon they never mar- 
ried.” 

Charlotte would flare into sudden and inex- 
plicable protest. “You let them live their own 
lives, the way they want to, good or bad. How 
do you know the way it'll turn out! Nobody 
knows. Let them live their own lives.” 

“Nonsense,” from Carrie, crisply. “A mother 
knows. One uses a little common sense in 
these things, that’s all. Don’t you think a 
mother knows?” a rhetorical question plainly, 
but: 

“No,” said Charlotte. 

Carrie Payson is Lottie’s mother— 
an extraordinary portrait of a bold, ad- 
mirable, and destructive woman; and 
the gritty touch of her and the harsh 
sound of her are among the best 
achievements of the book. For sheer 
adroitness in execution, for an amaz- 
ing aptitude in sketching an unforget- 
able picture with a few sharp strokes, 
consider those chapters which convene 
the scattered family for the obligatory 
weekly dinner at Mrs. Payson’s ugly 
house in Prairie Avenue. It is after 
just such tours de force that you won- 
der the more at Miss Ferber’s occa- 
sional recourse to the rubber stamps 
of lesser writers—as when she tries to 
circulate such depreciated currency as 
the word grim and actually—oh, hor- 
ror of horrors!—lets that blessed 
Charley weep at the uselessness “of it 
all’. 

The Prairie Avenue house, with its 
once magnificent green carpet (a thing 
of sailing vessels and floral wreaths 
which reached from the front parlor 
into the back parlor) and its Ole Bull 
chair, ages visibly as the young people 
wither and give way to new young 
people in the procession of the story. 
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Its associations accumulate like the 
odds and ends of undiscarded finery 
and the boxes of undestroyed letters 
and photographs which are part of the 
sad and hidden things in every house 
that has been lived in. The dust has 
flown in the writing of “The Girls”. 

Prairie Avenue? That means Chi- 
cago, of course—for “The Girls” is 
Chicagoan through and through, quite 
defiantly Chicagoan, as though Miss 
Ferber were not only decently resent- 
ful of the old Frank Norris taunt, but 
personally a little tired of having all 
lowly love making staged on Central 
Park benches and all costly love mak- 
ing unfurled on Riverside Drive. 


The Girls. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page 
and Co. 


TAHITI TO PARIS 
By Percy N. Stone 


REPRESSED revolt against ac- 

cepted civilization and an atavis- 
tic desire for aboriginal simplicity 
seem more responsible than any possi- 
ble royalties for the deluge of tales of 
the South Seas. The avidity with 
which some of them are welcomed 
shows, too, a longing for a certain 
freedom on the part of the readers. 
The greater the output, of course, the 
smaller financial gains for the writers. 
But that selfsame production means a 
diminution of imaginative effort, and 
volumes that can be taken as fact. 
With everybody writing of the allur- 
ing islands, fiction will be too easily 
recognized. 

“My line, I fear, is facts as I find 
them.” So writes Ralph Stock as his 
beloved Dream Ship drifts about the 
Marquesas Islands. Somehow he need 
not have said it. There is created a 
feeling of confidence all through the 





book. Brave indeed was that crew of 
three—two men and a girl—to pilot 
unaided their bit of a fishing vessel 
from England, through the Canal and 
into the abundance of the Pacific. In 
a most readable style Mr. Stock has 
told the experiences the Dream Ship 
brought. Each page throws off happy 
exhalations of enthusiasm. 


James Norman Hall and Charles 
Nordhoff, who alternate chapters in 
telling of the Faery Land they found, 
leave to the reader’s judgment the 
veracity of much of their book, for 
they specialize in repeating tales told 
them by “oldest settlers”. It is not a 
bad idea, either, for in a way they are 
preserving mythology without trying 
to edit it. They had their experiences, 
and only admiration can go to their 
frankness in recording, along with the 
deliciousness of the islands, the cock- 
roaches and other’ inconveniences 
which stay-at-homes might imagine 
had no existence. The illustrations 
by George A. Picken feed that imagi- 
nation and prove a distinct advantage 
over the too-literal photograph. Until 
a lens can feel the romance that biases 
the human eye, it cannot be fair, no 
matter how truthful. 


Sydney Greenbie sees the many is- 
lands as but a corner of “The Pacific 
Triangle”. There is much haunting 
description of the natives and those 
proselytized from conventional labors, 
but the real purpose of the book seems 
to be to lead the unwary reader into a 
serious consideration of the political 
problems netted about the little pin 
dots on the largest map. The poly- 


The Cruise of the Dream Ship. 
Stock. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

Faery Lands of the South Seas. By James 
Norman Hall and Charles Bernard Nordhoff. 
Harper and Bros 

The Pacific Triangle. 
The Century Co. 

In the Eyes of the East. By Marjorie Bar- 
stow Greenbie. Dodd, Mead and Co. 

A Loiterer in Paris. By Helen W. 
son. George H. Doran Company. 


By Ralph 


By Sydney Greenbie 


Hender- 
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gonal situation is presented clearly by 
a student of the conditions, and the 
author’s conclusions are so placed in 
the book that they may be skipped 
easily without detracting a whit from 
“the impression of loveliness which is 
the essence of the South Seas’. But, 
alas, there is a suggestion of tragedy. 
Mr. Greenbie writes: “Within the 
next few generations there will be a 
South Seas, indistinguishable and 
without variety.” 

It is the Orient—China, Japan, and 
India—of which Marjorie Barstow 
Greenbie writes in anecdotal fashion. 
Keyed for romance, she found it 
around every corner. There were lit- 
tle incidents mest travelers might have 
overlooked which she has used for 
many a pleasing page, and there was 
the greater experience which ended in 
her marriage to Sydney Greenbie. 
The glamour from that seems to have 
thrown a golden light over everything, 
but adds rather than detracts from the 


value of the book. Sometimes in this 
series of lightly connected experiences 
the alert-eyed traveler seems as naive 
as a child; again almost as wise as 
Confucius himself. 


But there is another civilization, 
and Paris is its capital. One might 
get so fed up on copra smell and dark 
skins that more accustomed things 
would seem better, yet it is hard to 
shake off the soporific influence of the 
South Seas, where time seems not to 
matter, to consider seriously Helen W. 
Henderson’s suggestions for “doing” 
Paris. She calls her book—which is 
admirably suited to it purpose—“‘A 
Loiterer in Paris”. After vicariously 
drinking deep of more leisurely climes, 
one feels rushed from this architec- 
tural triumph to that artistic but, 
after all, artificial glory, until “loi- 
terer” seems a jest. Yet for him who 
would know those things contained in 
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Paris which tourists are expected to 
find, Miss Henderson’s effort is most 
suitable. 


WHITMAN THE APPRENTICE 
By Fillmore Hyde 


ROFESSOR EMORY HOLLOWAY 

presents in two pleasing and schol- 
arly volumes the fruit of some years 
of intelligently directed labor. He 
need have no fear that Messrs. Rod- 
gers and Black have stolen any of his 
thunder in “The Gathering of the 
Forces”, a title under which they re- 
cently published some of Whitman’s 
writings in the Brooklyn “Eagle”; for 
the Professor’s book is more compre- 
hensive and in almost every way bet- 
ter than his rivals’. Mr. Holloway 
knew that there had long been needed 
some sort of collection in which the 
poet’s reverent, but sometimes mysti- 
fied, admirers could find specimens of 
their idol’s preparatory writings; and 
he has aimed to satisfy this need. 
Certainly his book is an admirable ex- 
position of the tremendous experience 
and thought which we know must have 
been precedent to the writing of 
“Leaves of Grass” and which, in the 
authorized “Complete Prose”, we can 
find exposed only at second hand and 
autobiographically. 

Superficially it is a curious fact that 
Walt Whitman can be greeted in one 
quarter with smiles, indulgence, con- 
descension, and at times contempt, and 
in a second quarter—which, of the 
two, we hazard to be the more sensible 
—can be loaded with superlatives such 
as few save the founders of philoso- 
phies or religions have been privileged 
to enjoy. To a certain extent the 
depth of feeling he has been able to 
inspire in his friends has forwarded 
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his popular reputation even more than 
have his own words and the eulogies 
of his champions; and it is true that 
many people have studied Whitman’s 
writing, as they might study Bud- 
dhism, in order to find out the reason 
for its exorbitant fascination. He is 
&@ man whom men admire with a 
strange irrational intensity; to him- 
self he was a universe, and to his ad- 
mirers he sometimes becomes a uni- 
verse. 

These strangenesses cannot be at- 
tributed altogether to his ecstatic and 
philosophic animalism. “Leaves of 
Grass” is not least remarkable as an 
illustration of how genius and charac- 
ter which, in their lifelong period of 
growth, undergo not even the smallest 
and most trivial experience without an 
ineradicable alteration, will represent 
the living individual in their blossom- 
ing. Given the sunlight, the water, 
and the soil, then the quality—even 
the form of the blossom is foreknown. 
From his earliest moment to his last 
Whitman, more clearly than is the case 
with other artists, can be seen to be a 
partner with his expression and an in- 
strument by which fluent experience 
could be transformed into compre- 
hensible and changeless language. He 
once wrote reflectively that his life had 
been an “ambition to articulate and 
faithfully express in literary or poetic 
form, and uncompromisingly, my own 
physical, emotional, moral, intellectual, 
and esthetic Personality, in the midst 
of, and tallying, the momentous spirit 
and facts of its immediate days, and 
of current America”. His book is his 
life; his life is the life of all the 
races: there is no enlightenment in 
knowing a few lines of a poet who de- 
plored form as the artist’s greatest 
handicap; it is not possible to know a 
little of him. This truth, together 
with the astounding fact that he suc- 
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ceeded in expressing that kinship of 
the universe and man which is real- 
ized suddenly and gloriously, but alas! 
inarticulately by most men and women 
at adolescence, will in part explain the 
devotion of those who really know 
Walt Whitman. The poet in express- 
ing himself has made it possible for 
others to read what it is impossible 
for them to write. 

Any memoranda of such a consistent 
thinker and writer cannot fail to fit in 
an instructive manner into the scheme 
of his character. Professor Hollo- 
way’s collection, particularly that part 
of it which relates to the poet’s early 
years, will be received respectfully by 
students; and gladly by those who 


wish to know more of Walt Whitman 
and the “Leaves of Grass” and who 
long to understand more fully how 
that extraordinary man came to write 
that extraordinary book. 


The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt 
Whitman. Edited by Emory Holloway. Two 
volumes. Doubleday, Page and Co. 


RING W. LARDNER---SERIOUS 
ARTIST 


By John V. A. Weaver 


AUGH with Lardner’—for years 
one has been accustomed to that 
slogan. It has found widespread re- 
sponse. I have been asking different 
sorts of persons recently what they 
thought of Lardner, and the answer 
was in all cases similar, although 
couched in varying terms. One high- 
brow said he was “most amusing, even 
in spite of a bit of vulgarity at times’; 
another serious thinker said he was 
the “most refreshing rib-tickler in the 
business”; a flapper said, “My dear, 
he’s simply screaming”, or words to 
that effect; a business man said, “Al- 
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ways amusing”; and even a horny- 
handed artisan, who sat next me in a 
smoker, remarked, glancing up from a 
Satevepost, “Say, that guy’s a clown!” 

Myself, for years, ever since I first 
saw those “Friend Al” squibs in the 
“Wake of the News” column which 
used to decorate the Chicago “Trib- 
une”, have been convulsed over his 
pictures of the native dumbbell; his 
characterizations, in American lan- 
guage which is flawless in its tran- 
scription, have made me laugh as no 
other humorous writings can. And 
the small essay, “Symptoms of Being 
35”, has had even more than its usual 
risible reaction. It certainly is con- 
ducive to guffaws. 

Then I read “The Big Town”, and 
saw the struggles of a South Bender 
to put on dog in the Metropolis, and 
incidentally to palm off his beautiful 
moron of a sister-in-law on one victim 
after another; meeting frustration in 
the latter effort until finally the fair 
idiot is disposed of to a “comic”; and 
defeated on every side in his social en- 
deavors. And then I recalled some 


half-dozen of his isolated short 
stories; and it occurred to me that 
more than once, in the midst of a loud 
laugh, I had caught my breath, and 
felt a small shock of sadness over the 
spectacle of ambition, hopes, emotions, 
in these boneheads; and something 
besides mirth over the spectacle of 
ludicrous humanity is always present, 
unmistakably, in the most furious of 
Lardner’s burlesques. 


And so I wish to suggest an amend- 
ment to the time-honored Lardner 
slogan. The thought is not so subtle, 
I know, and not so novel; but I do not 
believe it has been expressed before. 
Ring Lardner is not altogether the 
surefire wielder of the slapstick; he 
is, in point of fact, a serious artist, a 
realist of the first rank, and a master 
of pathos as well as of bathos (where 
exactly is the border line, to be sure?). 

I suggest, “Laugh—and sigh—with 
Lardner.” 


Symptoms of Being 35. By Ring W. Lard- 


ner. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
The Big Town. By Ring W. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Lardner. The 


THE BLACKBIRD 


By Robert McAlmon 


VERY time I went out of the farm gate 
To the road, to look toward the city 
And think whether it would frighten me to be there, 
And be able to go out upon the edge of the earth 


Where the horizon cuts it short, 


So that perhaps I would fall off and never stop falling, 

The blackbird would look at me warningly. 

She had the same gentle reproving manner Aunt Bessie wore. 

Even though the blackbird had no chin at all 

She still gave quite the impression of having a double chin. 

There were many ways in which the blackbird resembled my aunt. 
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HEN Henry Arthur Jones dipped 

his pen in satire to write “My 
Dear Wells” (Dutton), he must have 
stabbed it so hard against the bot- 
tle’s bottom as to endanger the nib. 
Whether or no one agrees with the au- 
thor respecting H. G. Wells’s vulnera- 
bility, the reader who loves a good 
scrapper will experience intense inter- 
est in seeing the author thwack Mr. 
Wells’s head with his pen-shillalah. 
And, of course, the reader will register 
a humane hope that Mr. Wells’s head 
may stand the forceful blow—and a 
sportsmanlike wish to see him land a 
wallop or two in return for his critic’s 
courtesy. 


In spite of having won a prize as the 
best undergraduate production from 
Columbia University in 1921, David 
Sentner’s “Cobblestones” (Knopf) 
shows few signs of being undergrad- 
uate in character. It is not finished 
work, but this ex-student, ex-reporter, 
ex-doughboy has learned to express 
his rather grim fancies in terse, strik- 
ing imagery. He has a bitter philoso- 
phy, a keen eye for exteriors, a ragged 
rhythm,—and a future. 


The emphasis in Hugh Walpole’s 
new book (Doran) is all upon the at- 
titude of “The Young Enchanted” to- 
ward life, not at all upon the outcome 
of adventures. Henry Trenchard falls 
through a window upon an experience 
in which beauty has an ugly setting, 
while his sister Milly runs to seek 
romance in other unlikely places, only 
to meet such disaster as would have 
“crushed” an earlier heroine. But the 
English young people who have sur- 


vived the war have a tremendous faith 
in the ultimate rightness of things if 
only one maintains a brave attitude, 
and Walpole’s very real people have al- 
ways something of the spirit of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Incidentally, Walpole 
does hit out strongly at the faddism of 
the very new in literature. His thesis 
in this most likeable of his books is 
that young and old have, after all, only 
been carrying the same torch with no 
likelihood of letting it be blown out by 
any wilful winds. 


“Charles” of “You Know Charles” 
(Holt) is not an important person; 
no one could write his memoirs, but 
his household revolves about him, and 
he keeps it spinning at a smart pace, 
and usually in the wrong direction. 
His wife’s.view of him at close range, 
as interpreted by Margaret Breuning, 
makes an interesting book full of neat, 
small hits, truthful and pertinent. 


Three of his friends have given 
their “Reminiscences of Anton Chek- 
hov” (Huebsch), each one emphasiz- 
ing the traits which appealed most 
strongly to him. Gorky, characteris- 
tically, harps on the irony of Chek- 
hov’s fight against banality in a banal 
world. Alexander Kuprin writes of 
Chekhov’s sensitive soul, and his great 
pity and sympathy. I. A. Bunin dwells 
on his hero’s reserve, his simplicity, 
his gentle humor, and his objectivity, 
his life lived in the open, almost in the 
dust of the highway, and filled with 
the troubles of half the people in his 
province. Together, they present a 
very sympathetic picture of a great art- 
ist and of a man greater than his art. 
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A. A. Milne has many friends in 
the world; amused subscribers to 
“Punch”, amused audiences at come- 
dies, amused readers of “Not That It 
Matters”; and his latest book will add 
to the number. “If I May” (Dutton) 
is a very entertaining collection of 
whimsical essays which it is not ex- 
travagant to call excellent. From the 
literary and artistic point of view the 
book is a good one. It happens that 
the author’s mind functions in so rich 
and so humorous a way that he has 
only to offer his arm in order to make 
his readers chuckle. Thoughts, whim- 
sical and otherwise, not horseplay, not 
dialect, not altercation, are the tools 
with which Mr. Milne works. 


The Russian Revolution emerges 
triumphant, is the claim of Albert 
Rhys Williams in “Through the Rus- 
sian Revolution” (Boni and Live- 
right). He regards the ordeal of fam- 


ine, pestilence, and bloodshed which 
came in the revolution’s wake as an 
incident—important, but still an inci- 


dent. The destruction of the State ap- 
paratus of Czarism is held by the au- 
thor as the thing of supreme impor- 
tance—the means and resulting chaos 
being secondary. The book abounds 
with personal incidents and illustra- 
tions. 


Shaw Desmond’s “Gods” (Scribner ) 
is rich in thought,—almost too rich, 
like wedding cake. It is the story of 
aman seeking a satisfying religion. 
From the iron-bound comfort of the 
Catholic Church to the misty abstrac- 
tions of the latest cult or the wild 
fanaticism of the tent-evangelist, he 
is sympathetic but unconvinced. We 
see men worshiping power, beauty, 
patriotism, and the author remains 
impartial. It is all the more irritat- 
ing because it is so obviously sincere 


—and non-committal. Finally we are 
given a hint that love is the divine at- 
tribute. We are left with the impres- 
sion that this is rather a new idea, 
though it seems singularly like one set 
forth by the shores of Galilee. The 
book has fine qualities, it is even ar- 
tistic in spots, with a musty-smelling 
picture of English middle class life, 
and a background of Ireland in the 
manner of Arthur Rackham. 


Attempting to be free from aca- 
demic restraint, James N. Wood, a 
serious American engineer, in “‘Democ- 
racy and the Will to Power” (Knopf) 
fervidly untangles his first six pages 
with a pseudo-scientific resume of all 
that could have happened—if nature 
were so inclined—a number of million 
years ago. For the rest, he makes a 
discovery which places him at his 
ease: that we have minority rule only 
by consent of the gross and ignorant 
majority. A discovery, by the way, 
discovered by innumerable economico- 
philosophic discoverers. He is an 
avowed disciple of Frederick Nietz- 
sche, and therefore sees in the indi- 
vidual genius, all beauty, progress and 
the never-to-be-discontinued economic 
mastery of a dominantly greedy few. 
With unconstrained horror, he views 
the idea of a “Utopia of peaceful 
brothers”. So long as men retain 
their virility, he sees war and brutal- 
ity. “Men devoid of brutality are de- 
void of sex.” As to woman, he is an 
unrepressed misogynist. He beholds 
her as a mere litter creature to bear 
and rear man’s offspring. Democracy 
he believes has caused a “material 
deterioration of the will of the male”, 
due to our political and industrial 
equality. 


Archibald Marshall wrote “Peter 
Binney” (Dodd, Mead) twenty years 
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ago. It has recently enjoyed its first 
American printing. There is humor 
of almost delicate structure, and the 
bigger beams of near-burlesque in the 
tale of an English father who joined 
his son at Cambridge. It could proba- 
bly stand condensation, but Mr. Mar- 
shall admits its faults as those of less 
experienced days. It is especially 
adapted to Marshall enthusiasts. 


Sixteen slight, exquisite poems make 
up Laura Benét’s “Fairy Bread” (Selt- 
zer), a book composed surely for a 
child’s delight. The verse forms are 
simple, the ideas handled with a 
charming, fanciful imagination, and 
with individuality. Only a very few 
of the poems ask questions of life 
which even grown ups cannot answer. 


Pierre Loti uses the reciprocal love 
between a sensuous native girl of 
Africa and a French soldier stationed 
in the Senegal, to symbolize the hold 
with which Africa grasps this unwary 
itinerant. “The Sahara” (Brentano) 
may lose much in translation, as most 
foreign books do, but Marjorie Laurie 
has preserved enough to make the 
book vivid with the exotic and per- 
haps unclean charms of the setting. 
Tragedy follows the inability of the 
man to tear away the fetters with 
which this daughter of the Sahara has 
bound him—or is that weakness itself 
the tragedy? 


“In One Man’s Life” by Albert 
Bigelow Paine (Harper) is a biog- 
raphy that reads like fiction. Com- 
posed of “chapters from the career of 
Theodore N. Vail’, it describes clearly 
and interestingly the life of the man 
whose efforts made possible the gen- 
eral development and extension of both 
the telephone and the _ telegraph. 
Theodore Vail is made to stand vividly 





before us, both as a youth and as a 
mature man; we can watch him in 
every phase of his long career. Mr. 
Paine has mastered the art of por- 
traiture, and accordingly his book 
would make entertaining reading even 
were it not intrinsically valuable for 
the facts it presents. 


When Stephen Leacock, speaking of 
his many fond memories of great ac- 
tors, says, “Forbes Robertson I shall 
never forget: he owes me fifty cents” ; 
and when he tells of his amateur the- 
atrical ventures in his inimitably 
funny way, we must admit that the 
essay of today “ain’t what it used to 
be” in the time of Emerson and 
Spencer. When Hilaire Belloc croons 
a rustic lullaby with the faint odor of 
newmown hay permeating his “Mow- 
ing of a Field”, it is hard to believe 
that the essay is anything but a deli- 
cate fabric of pleasant, far off day 
dreams. As we are about to decide 
that the essay is a much abused insti- 
tution, we turn back to Christopher 
Morley’s preface and reread his defini- 
tion: “The essay is rather a mood 
than a form.” That settles it. We 
waste no more time wondering 
whether or not some of the delightful 
“Modern Essays” selected by Mr. Mor- 
ley (Harcourt, Brace) are true essays, 
but lean back in the chair and philoso- 
phize with William Osler, dream with 
H. M. Tomlinson, and abandon our- 
selves to the most undignified hilarity 
with A. P. Herbert, Stephen Leacock, 
and Don Marquis. There is satisfac- 
tion for the most fastidious reader in 
this volume—rich, lasting pleasure; 
for, without sacrificing one iota of lit- 
erary quality, it has been compiled to 
suit many and varied tastes. 


“The Romance of His Life and 
Other Romances” by Mary Cholmon- 
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deley (Dodd, Mead) is a confusing 
book. Here are short stories with a 
pastoral English setting, told in a 
quiet, humorous, slightly ironic way— 
the last quality due, perhaps, to the 
continuous use of the first person (a 
first person whose identity changes in 
every tale); yet there is an element 
of tragedy, for most of the stories are 
the romances of middle-aged people, 
and there is something so uncomforta- 
bly pathetic about middle-aged people 
carrying growing sentiments from the 
past into a future of decay. 


Somebody said that in man curiosity 
reaches its most lofty (or was it mor- 
bid?) height. Especially is this true 
of the desire to know of the private 


lives of great people. “The George 
Sand—Gustave Flaubert Letters”, 
translated by Aimee L. McKenzie 


(Boni and Liveright), give an insight 
into the lives of two great authors lit- 
tle read and less appreciated in this 
country. There is a naiveté about this 
Platonic love affair that is a decided 
relief from the usual run of material 
concerning the immorality of geniuses. 
Flaubert’s lugubrious attempts at hu- 
mor, and “Mr.” Sand’s spontaneous 
wit; the vain efforts of the vivacious 
woman to argue the old duffer into 
optimism, all in a spirit of cordial 
friendship, make satisfying and inno- 
cent reading. And there is just 
enough historical data in the introduc- 
tion to render the perusal of these let- 
ters biographically illuminating. The 
book, typographically, and from the 
point of view of binding, is a master- 
piece in itself. 


There is a poetry in which the Eng- 
lish excel, dependent not at all upon 
imagery, but on leisurely observation, 
clear vision, and such a love of earth 
as makes the chronicling of it joy. In 


his “Poems: Second Series” (Doran), 
J. C. Squire follows the school of John 
Freeman and Edward Thomas a while, 
then reaches back to older classic 
forms and forward to an easy, swing- 
ing, individual rhythm of his own in 
embodying his sensitive, sincere, and 
romance-lit reactions to life. 


Imbuing metaphysics with a force 
and popularity sufficient to induce the 
Governor of Arkansas to proclaim a 
State holiday for the purpose of put- 
ting his idea into practical application 
is the achievement of Arthur Somers 
Roche in “The Day of Faith” (Little, 
Brown). The protagonist of the story 
is the affirmation: “My neighbor is 
perfect.” The book is a bold exposi- 
tion of a fundamental truth, embel- 
lished with sufficient plot interest to 
hold the attention and with character 
delineation adequate for an effect of 
reality. The metaphysical aspect of 
the novel is superficial enough to avoid 
controversy and to rescue an enter- 
taining story from the whirlpools of 
propaganda. 


To those who relish thoroughness 
as applied to historiography, “The 
Dauphin (Louis XVII)” by George 
Lenétre (Doubleday, Page) will have 
a strong appeal. The work is exhaus- 
tive to tediousness, even going so far 
as to tell what the unfortunate little 
prince had to eat the day his queen 
mother was executed—strawberry 
jam, if I remember correctly. As a 
reference book for students of aspects 
of the French Revolution the volume 
should prove invaluable. It will, how- 
ever, scarcely appeal to the lay reader 
who has little time (and less ambi- 
tion) to follow up authoritative but 
unending cross references and biblio- 
graphical allusions. 
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The following lista of books in demand in December in the public librarics in the United 


States have been compiled from reports made 
section of the country and in cities of all sizes down to ten thousand population. 


choice is as stated by the librarians. 


by two hundred representative libraries in every 


The order of 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


. If Winter Comes 

. Her Father’s Daughter 
. Main Street 

. Helen of the Old House 
. The Brimming Cup 

. The Pride of Palomar 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Gene Stratton-Porter 
Sinclair Lewis 
Harold Bell Wright 
Dorothy Canfield 
Peter B. Kyne 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


If Winter Comes 

Her Father’s Daughter 
. Helen of the Old House 
The Obstacle Race 

The Sheik 

Main Street 


POV C9 ND 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Gene Stratton-Porter 
Harold Bell Wright 
Ethel M. Dell 

E. M. Hull 

Sinclair Lewis 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


. If Winter Comes 
. Main Street 
. Her Father’s Daughter 


. Helen of the Old House 
. The Brimming Cup 
. Alice Adams 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Sinclair Lewis 

Gene Stratton-Porter 
Harold Bell Wright 
Dorothy Canfield 
Booth Tarkington 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


. If Winter Comes 

. Main Street 

. Her Father’s Daughter 
. The Brimming Cup 

. Helen of the Old House 
. Three Soldiers 


. Main Street 

. The Pride of Palomar 
. Helen of the Old House 
. Her Father’s Daughter 
. The Brimming Cup 

. If Winter Comes 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Sinclair Lewis 

Gene Stratton-Porter 
Dorothy Canfield 
Harold Bell Wright 
John Dos Passos 


WESTERN STATES 


Sinclair Lewis 

Peter B. Kyne 
Harold Bell Wright 
Gene Stratton-Porter 
Dorothy Canfield 

A. S. M. Hutchinson 


FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 


. If Winter Comes 

. Main Street 

. Her Father’s Daughter 
. Helen of the Old House 
. The Brimming Cup 

. The Pride of Palomar 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Sinclair Lewis 

Gene Stratton-Porter 
Harold Bell Wright 
Dorothy Canfield 
Peter B. Kyne 


LITTLE, BROWN 
DOUBLEDAY 
HARCOURT 
APPLETON 
HARCOURT 
COSMOPOLITAN 


LITTLE, BROWN 
DOUBLEDAY 
APPLETON 
PUTNAM 


SMALL, MAYNARD 


ILARCOURT 


LITTLE, BROWN 
HARCOURT 
DOUBLEDAY 
APPLETON 
HARCOURT 
DOUBLEDAY 


LITTLE, BROWN 
HARCOURT 
DOUBLEDAY 
HARCOURT 
APPLETON 
DORAN 


HARCOURT 
COSMOPOLITAN 
APPLETON 
DOUBLEDAY 
HARCOURT 
LITTLE, BROWN 


LITTLE, BROWN 
HARCOURT 
DOUBLEDAY 
APPLETON 
HARCOURT 
COSMOPOLITAN 
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LIBRARIES 


COMPILED BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 


The titles have been scored by the simple process of giving each a credit of siz for each time 


it appears as first choice, and so down to a score of one for each time it appears in sizth place. 
The total ecore for each section and for the whole country determines the order of choice in the 
table herewith. 
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. The Mirrors of Washington Anonymous 

. The Mirrors of Downing Street Anonymous 

. The Outline of History H. G. Wells 

. Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey 

. The Glass of Fashion Anonymous 

. The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok 

WESTERN STATES 

1. The Outline of History H. G. Wells 

2. Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey 

3. The Mirrors of Downing Street Anonymous 

4. The Mirrors of Washington Anonymous 

5. The Next War Will Irwin 

6. Margot Asquith: An Autobiography Margot Asquith 

FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 

The Outline of History H. G. Wells 
Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey 
The Mirrors of Washington Anonymous 
The Mirrors of Downing Street Anonymous 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 


. Queen Victoria 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey 
The Mirrors of Washington Anonymous 

. The Outline of History H. G. Wells 
The Mirrors of Downing Street Anonymous 


. The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok 
. The Glass of Fashion 


Anonymous 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
Lytton Strachey 


The Mirrors of Washington Anonymous 
The Outline of History H. G. Wells 
. The Mirrors of Downing Street Anonymous 
. The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok 
». The Glass of Fashion Anonymous 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
. The Outline of History H. G. Wells 
. The Mirrors of Washington Anonymous 
. Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey 
. The Mirrors of Downing Street Anonymous 


. The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok 
. Mystic Isles of the South Seas 


Frederick O’Brien 
SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok 
The Glass of Fashion Anonymous 





HARCOURT 
PUTNAM 
MACMILLAN 
PUTNAM 
SCRIBNER 
PUTNAM 


HARCOURT 
PUTNAM 
MACMILLAN 
PUTNAM 
SCRIBNER 
PUTNAM 


MACMILLAN 
PUTNAM 
HARCOURT 
PUTNAM 
SCRIBNER 
CENTURY 


PUTNAM 
PUTNAM 
MACMILLAN 
HARCOURT 
PUTNAM 
SCRIBNER 


MACMILLAN 
HARCOURT 
PUTNAM 
PUTNAM 
HARPER 
DORAN 


MACMILLAN 
HARCOURT 
PUTNAM 
PUTNAM 
SCRIBNER 
PUTNAM 








D’Annunzio’s “Notturno” 
OR some time past Italian public 
and literary circles have been quite 

unmoved by any event, but the latest 

work of Gabriele D’Annunzio, “Not- 

turno” (Milano, Treves), has caused a 

commotion in the literary field. Since 

1914 the poet of the “Laudi” had aban- 

doned literature, giving himself up 

entirely to the war and to political ac- 
tivity—which activity was greatly dis- 
cussed because it brought Italy very 
near the verge of an abyss. This is 
not the time to discuss that activity, 
nor to illuminate the phenomenon 
which changed a man of letters into 
an active politician; here we are in- 

terested merely in D’Annunzio as a 

writer. 

Let me hasten to say that, if not the 
general public—always ready to be 
dazzled by the tinsel of literary arti- 
fice—, the Italian critic has been dis- 
appointed. We had expected to find in 
this work a positive renewal of D’An- 
nunzio’s literary art, whereas in “Not- 
turno” one found only very modest 
crumbs of what was the living and 
everlasting nucleus of that art. “Not- 
turno” was written by the poet during 
the war when he had to live for a time 
in utter darkness owing to an aero- 
plane accident which injured his sight 
and threatened him with blindness. 
He wrote on long strips of paper, his 
hand guided by a contrivance on a 
tablet, about everything which passed 
through his mind: his recollections of 
peace and war times, his aspirations, 
his impressions and so forth. One un- 
derstands that this kind of book can 
neither be an organic book, nor a book 
easily described. How can one sum- 
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marize rapid sensations? One would 
be obliged to transcribe them entirely, 
overcoming D’Annunzio’s extremely 
difficult style for translation into Eng- 
lish of linguistic value. Let it suffice 
for one to say that the poet mentally 
sees Venice and describes it before 
and during the war in its ever-chang- 
ing beauty; that he remembers his 
comrades who fell heroically on the 
battlefield; that he mentions May, 
1915 in Rome when neutrality was 
agonizing in a popular tumult. He 
remembers the happy and unhappy 
days of his life, his last visit to his 
mother and his daughter who was his 
nurse. 

But the whole “Notturno” is a fail- 
ure as a work of art. It should have 
been a book of recollections, of memo- 
ries, and also of prayer, a work in 
fact, in which love for his fatherland 
would serve as a lyrical impetus, not 
result in a literary pose. The whole 
book is pervaded with an unmeasured, 
even at times odious egotism; it would 
appear that D’Annunzio used his coun- 
try not as that which kindled his love 
and faith—but as an admirable tool to 
illuminate his own personal vanity. 
And what ought to become ardent in- 
vocations to a greater, to a stronger 
Italy, are only exhibitions, in bad 
taste, on the poet’s part, of his con- 
ceited ego, and empty theoric and lit- 
erary exercises. A remoteness from 
real life and a cold verbal artificiality 
are felt throughout the work. 


Even the stylistic sense reveals a 
mean remnant of what D’Annunzio’s 
work used to be in the “Canto Novo” 
or, for instance, in the “Laudi’s” third 
book which will definitively be immor- 
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tal as a masterpiece in modern Italian 
literature. ‘“Notturno” is the result 
of a hopeless period of artistic decline, 
and as such, it reflects a striking 
moral and ethic insensibility: an un- 
expected poverty of creative power. I 
am far from denying the importance 
of D’Annunzio’s personality and work 
in modern Italian literature, but as I 
said before, I would not judge him as 
a politician nor will I doubt for a mo- 
ment the active and striking part he 
took—first in our going to war, then 
in the war itself. But, despite admira- 
tion of his uncommon endowments of 
physical courage and of sincerity, it is 
necessary to state in a loud voice that 
this “Notturno” of his is a book which 
brings no new spirit, no new form to 
our literature; that instead of adding 
something to the poet’s former work it 
rather detracts something from it. 
The book is a failure, and D’Annun- 
zio’s personality suffers from it in an 
artistic and civic sense because of his 
egotistic preference of himself to his 
country. Rather a severe and harsh 
judgment this, but such as “Notturno” 
cannot but provoke. 
GEROLAMO LAZZERI 


When Novelty Breeds Distrust 
YLDENDAL, a strange name in 
cis-Atlantic territory a few years 
ago, but as familiar now as any, thanks 
to the importation of good things from 
Norway and Denmark, offered a prize 
last November of 100,000 kroner 
(about $28,000) for the best novel 
written by a native and resident Dane 
or Norwegian before March 1, 1923. 
As to theme, no conditions of any kind 
were stipulated. The novel is to be 
judged solely on its merits as a work 

of art. 

It is of course quite impossible for 
any publisher to do anything of this 
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kind without making the tongues of 
malice wag. His competitors accuse 
him of prostituting inspiration in the 
interests of circulation. His authors, 
particularly those who instinctively 
feel themselves ineligible to inclusion 
in the list of prizewinners, remark, 
oracularly, that literature is not ad- 
vanced by the distant vision of specie 
coined by sovereign authority. Asper- 
sive criticism of Gyldendal’s plan has 
been so excessive that the venerable 
house has issued a long statement, the 
short of which is as follows: Since 
the beginning of the modern European 
novel, that is, since the appearance 
(1774) of Goethe’s “Sufferings of 
Werther”—the firm of Gyldendal was 
founded in 1770—, the Dano-Norwe- 
gian novel has been preeminently 
either propagandistic, or sociological, 
or psychological, or irreverent toward 
the muse in some other way. To re- 
ceive the manuscript of a bit of narra- 
tive prose that was written solely for 
art’s sake would be distinctly refresh- 
ing. We have consequently offered 
this prize. 

Gyldendal’s statement contains a 
pronounced element of exaggeration 
born of nagging and annoying criti- 
cism. The incident could be neglected 
entirely were it not for the fact that 
within the last two months, word has 
been passed around also in England, 
Holland, France, and Germany that the 
epic literatures of these countries are 
facing a crisis. 

During the first week of December, 
E. K. Chambers lectured in Westmin- 
ster on Sir Thomas Malory. In intro- 
ducing him, Lord Ernle observed that 
it was a remarkable fact that the first 
book ever printed in the English lan- 
guage was, like Sir Thomas Malory’s 
on the Arthurian Legends, a novel, 
and the oldest the people yet read was 
a novel, “It is”, he said, “not to be 
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wondered at that today the English 
people are the most novel-ridden peo- 
ple in the world.” Comment may be 
brief. England is merely suffering, in 
places, from too many novels. Her 
“crisis” is about on a par with the 
solicitude of the man who, attempting 
to cross Broadway, fears that the 
world is rapidly becoming overpopu- 
lated. But there is a shortage of peo- 
ple in Montana. 

Augusta de Wit delivered a lecture 
recently in Rotterdam on the Dutch 
novel during which she took occasion 
to remark that the epic in the Nether- 
lands is not all it should be. It never 
was, for perfection is not of this 
world. Her anxiety however we leave 
with her, confident that some excellent 
work is being done by the fellow fic- 
tionists of Louis Couperus. 

In France it has become the custom 
to write under some such caption as 
“Le roman francais d’hier et celui de 
demain”, and to deplore the fact that 
the French novel is no longer being 
read, which is manifestly untrue, or 
to contend that it must undergo a 
change, which it will, or to point out 
the changes it has already undergone, 
which is merely a privilege of his- 
torical criticism. One writer says 
that the French novel of the future 
must have a soul, and more than this, 
it must have the atmosphere of a soul. 

Well and good, if these be the pre- 
requisites of the French novel of to- 
morrow, the writer of these lines, 
whose familiarity with modern French 
literature is assez ténue, takes pleas- 
ure in informing the French that they 
have two writers who should satisfy 
their demands: Georges Duhamel and 
Paul Claudel. They have, of course, 
others, but these will suffice for our 
purpose. 

Claudel is fifty-four years old, has 
been in the consular service for thirty 
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years—he has just been transferred 
from Copenhagen to Tokio—, is a 
Catholic of the Catholics, and in writ- 
ing seems neither able nor anxious to 
get away from the religious motif. 
Everything he writes has a soul and 
the atmosphere of the soul. He is as 
unlike Balzac as Keats is unlike Kip- 
ling. He believes that the war has 
created a revival of religion in France 
and writes in this faith. He may call 
his creations plays but they are 
stories, tales, romances. Of him Du- 
hamel has written an appreciative life. 

But this was some time ago. Du- 
hamel’s latest book is entitled “Les 
Hommes Abandonnés” and consists of 
eight histoires, each telling a tale of 
an “abandoned” or unfortunate human 
being somewhat after the fashion of 
that strange book Duhamel brought 
out while two million Americans were 
in France but which is known, unfor- 
tunately, only to a few of them, “Civ- 
ilisation”. The book is listed in this 
column because a sagacious French 
critic said of it when it appeared a 
short while ago that “if we were liv- 
ing in an age that was less preoccu- 
pied with other things, and if the 
magazine were not making such seri- 
ous inroads on the novel, its appear- 
ance would be a literary event’’. 

Comment may again be brief. The 
French people are restless, and their 
writers are striking out on new paths. 
No Frenchmen ever wrote such verses 
as those of Claudel. And what French- 
man ever wrote a series of short 
stories, bound them together, gave 
them a collective title, published the 
result as a novel, and then had his 
contemporaries speak of it as a po- 
tential literary event? 

The situation is most interesting, 
however, in Germany, where there 
were published last year approximate- 
ly 36,000 new books as contrasted with 
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our 5,000. There lie before me five 
articles assembled in the last few 
weeks from five German journals, each 
of which deals with the crisis in Ger- 
man literature. The one that merits 
unqualified respect is by Professor 
Oskar F. Walzel. He attributes the 
whole of the “crisis” to what is now 
known in Germany as Expressionis- 
mus, but claims that in time those who 
read will have become accustomed to 
it and will blush at the thought that 
they once found it so irrational if not 
quite proof of utter decadence. 

An expressionist is nothing more 
baffling than the opposite of an im- 
pressionist. The latter cannot see the 
forest for the trees. The former can- 
not see the trees for the forest. The 
impressionist gave so many details 
that his picture as a whole became 
blurred, his moral vague. The expres- 
sionist gives so few details—so little 
life @ la Balzac—and daubs his canvas 
with so much metaphysical symbolism, 
that you wonder why he does not have 
done with it all by designating his 
“characters” as the various vices and 
virtues of human nature, after the 
fashion of a medieval Mystery; mak- 
ing no pretense at all at depicting men 
and women engaged in earthly occupa- 
tions. 

There is no crisis in European lit- 
erature; the situation is not even crit- 
ical. It is merely evolutionary. War 
does not to be sure create literary 
geniuses; but it does change the pop- 
ular view of life. If out of war came 
poets, then poets are made and not 
born. But the familiar adage is as 
true as ever. If literature is an ar- 
tistic visualization and faithful reflec- 
tion of life, it cannot hope to remain 
the same when life itself has changed. 
And life has changed in Europe, par- 
ticularly in those countries that re- 
centiy fought each other to the death. 








Samuel Pepys, that quaint sage, 
once exclaimed: “Lord! To see the 
absurd nature of Englishmen, that 
cannot forbear laughing and jeering 
at anything that looks strange.” It is 
however not merely Englishmen who 
provoke such observations from those 
who stand apart and watch the pass- 
ing show. All peoples do it. And 
they do it with especial consistency 
where and when literature is involved; 
for literature is first of all a personal 
matter. A new form is apt to offend, 
a new tone may disrupt old friend- 
ships. It is in literature that novelty 
breeds distrust, particularly when 
there is so much in life to make peo- 
ple distrustful. 


ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD 


French Notes 
UZANNE et le Pacifique” is the 
title of Jean Giraudoux’s latest 
volume. In France, too, the Pacific is- 
lands are in fashion. Should the fash- 
ion change, though, “Suzanne” and 
her maker are there to stay. 

American readers know Giraudoux 
through his “Campaigns and Inter- 
vals”, admirably translated by Eliza- 
beth Sergeant. “Amica America” re- 
corded the impressions of the young 
officer and diplomat who came over as 
a military instructor of the Harvard 
unit. Since then, “Adorable Clio” and 
the precious little book “Elpénor’” 
added to Giraudoux’s reputation. In 
“Suzanne et le Pacifique” he has given 
free play to his imagination, and 
thrown a young French girl of today 
on a desert island where she spends 
month after month in the familiar 
company of strange birds and stranger 
flowers, until one day, in the autumn 
of 1914, dead sailors from England 
and from Germany are washed up on 
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the shores of her domain after a naval 
battle, and she realizes that war has 
broken out in the world. But to sum 
up a tale like this, is nothing short of 
criminal. Its charm lies in the lan- 
guage, the perpetual surprises, the 
delicate, sensuous, sinuous, absurd 
construction of the story, and above 
all in that peculiar, sweetly ironical 
style which Giraudoux has created 
with “L’Ecole des Indifférents”, and 
brought to perfection in the present 
book. 

There is no taboo against good war 
books in Europe, and Jean Galtier- 
Boissiére has added two volumes, “En 
Rase Campagne” and “Loin de la Rif- 
flette” to the valuable series that in- 
cludes “Les Croix de Bois” by Dor- 
gelés, “La Vie des Martyrs” by Du- 
hamel, “Ma Piéce” by Paul Lintier, 
and a few others—not many others. 
Galtier-Boissiére, chief editor of the 
free and lively magazine “Le Crapouil- 
lot”, is one of those who “saw it 
through” from beginning to end, and 
his testimony has nothing of the ama- 
teur interpretation of war authors 
with small political conclusions. Ifthe 
expression real stuff applies to anyone, 
he certainly deserves it. 

In Paris, “the thing” is to talk about 
Gobineau. Many people used to quote 
him, but few had read his works, 
which were out of print. In fact, it is 
in Germany that he had found the wid- 
est following. There was a “Gobineau- 
Vereinigung”, and there is a Gobineau 
collection in Strasbourg. It seems 
that the author of the “Essay on the 
Inequality of Human Races” is now 
coming into his own, as several new 
editions of his books have recently 
been published. 

Arthur de Gobineau was essentially 
an aristocrat—by birth and by tem- 
perament. During his career as a 
diplomat, in Athens, in Stockholm, in 


Teheran, in Rio de Janeiro, he leisure- 
ly composed his “Asiatic Studies”, his 
“Religions and Philosophies of Central 
Asia”, his “Pleiades”, and actively cor- 
responded with the most brilliant men 
of his time; Mérimée, Tocqueville, 
Wagner were his friends. After his 
death, the pan-Germanists made use 
of his theories and tried to “annex” 
him as a protagonist of German su- 
periority. There was a misunder- 
standing about that. Let those who 
are interested in the controversy fol- 
low the advice of Emile Henriot, one 
of his recent commentators, and refer 
to Gobineau’s famous “Essay” itself. 
Those who want a specimen of his 
qualities as a writer of fiction, will 
find a typical story, “Le Mouchoir 
Rouge”, in the ““Revue Hebdomadaire” 
of December 3, together with a good 
biographical study. 

The Prix Goncourt for this year— 
the most important annual award in 
the world of French letters—has been 
given to a colored writer from Mar- 
tinique, René Marin, for his novel 
“Batouala”. The news seemed to over- 
joy M. Sarraut, French minister of 
Colonies and head of the French Dele- 
gation in Washington, who is the 
“white father” of all the negroes, Ber- 
bers, Annamites, Canaques, and other 
dark children of the French colonial 
empire. 

PIERRE DE LANUX 


Germany and the Censor 
ERMANY has experienced her 
Comstock—and has routed him, 
root and branch. His name was Pro- 
fessor Brunner, publisher of the 
“Kunstwart”, and he was the art ex- 
pert attached to the Police Depart- 
ment. Under his brief reign there fell 
showers of confiscations upon publish- 
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ers and theatre directors. The Public 
Prosecutor, urged by Professor Brun- 
ner, some time ago brought charges 
against Gertrud Eysoldt, the famous 
Wedekind actress and manager of the 
Kleines Schauspielhaus, and all her 
pfincipal actors and actresses, for pre- 
senting an immoral play—Schnitzler’s 
“Reigen”. The scenes of this play are 
undoubtedly daring, and could hardly 
be shown except on the Continent— 
they are, however, infinitely less im- 
moral than every Viennese operetta, 
and the effect of the play is sombre 
and tragic, as Schnitzler intended it to 
be. The play had to fight for its life 
when it was first put on, many months 
ago, and scenes of rowdyism occurred, 
as I described at the time. But the 
management won, the public and the 
theatre attendants suppressed the dis- 
turbers, and the play has been run- 
ning ever since. That “Reigen” is 
pure art was attested by the well- 
known dramatic critic Alfred Kerr, 
Bernhard Kellermann, author of “The 
Tunnel”, “The Ninth of November’, 
etc., and a number of equally brilliant 
public personalities. Against the 
“Reigen” performances there appeared 
as witnesses some small officials, coun- 
try teachers, and heads of various 
moralistic societies—a pretty assem- 
bly of muckrakers whose naive ideas 
of art and the theatre occasioned much 
laughter in court. Brunner has lost 
the case, “Reigen” has been declared 
to be a work of art, and the book, 
which had also been confiscated, will 
now be once more set free. Mean- 
while Brunner had secured the con- 
fiscation of a beautiful work of art is- 
sued by the well-known art publisher 
Fritz Gurlitt. This was a de luxe il- 
lustrated edition, limited to 750 copies 
at 2,000 marks, of Schiller’s “Venus 











Wagen”. Lovis Corinth and other fa- 
mous artists had made the pictures 
and the book, although belonging to 
“Erotica”, had a high cultural signifi- 
cance, and could not on account of its 
limited appeal be considered as a “cir- 
culation of immoral pictures”. Never- 
theless Gurlitt was forced to pay a 
1,000 mark fine and withdraw the 
book. Brunner did not rest. He se- 
cured the confiscation of the subscrip- 
tion copies of Verlaine’s “Femmes” 
and “Hommes”, and of Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s “Venus and Tannhauser” pub- 
lished in a beautiful de luxe edition 
by Messrs. Steegemann of Hanover. 
Again the publisher must pay a fine. 
A daring, but brilliant novel by a ris- 
ing young literary man, Curt Corrinth, 
the art value of which was vouched 
for by a number of prominent literary 
men, and a novel, treating of a medical 
subject connected with hysteria in a 
psychological manner and written by 
a specialist famous in Berlin medical 
circles, fell before Professor Brunner’s 
lance. Then the literary world cried 
halt! The result of the “Reigen” case, 
popularly known as the “Brunner 
case”, had shaken the position of the 
German Comstock. A mass meeting 
was called by the “Schutzverband 
Deutscher Schriftsteller”’, the league 
of German authors, to protest against 
the “danger threatening spiritual free- 
dom and artistic creation in Ger- 
many”. We now hear that Professor 
Brunner has retired from his post as 
art expert and his place is to be taken 
by a committee of real literary men 
who know the difference between the 
pornographic and the artistic erotic 
book, play, or picture. The German 
Comstock is down and out. 
ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 
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L. GEORGE, that international 

¢ authority on womankind, is 
again in America with a pleasant new 
Mrs. George. We found him one 
morning at the Ritz, being rapidly in- 
terviewed and nervously photographed. 
Mr. George tells us that in spite 
of many adverse reviews “Ursula 
Trent”, his last work, sold more copies 
than any previous volume of his. 
Here’s for unfavorable criticism! 
That same noon we met Rupert Hughes 
for the first time at a lunch given him 
by Mr. Goldwyn. Mr. Hughes is en- 
thusiastic about the motion pictures. 
He was introduced by an excellent lunch 
and Irvin Cobb, as entertaining as 
ever, with a good foil in Roy McCardell 
sitting close by. Mr. Hughes made an 
excellent speech, in which he found it 
necessary to mention several times the 
name of Burton Rascoe as a critic of 
the motion pictures. We liked what he 
had to say, and we are convinced that 
he is fully as successful a motion pic- 
ture producer as he is a novelist. 
Later in the day we met Gertrude 
Atherton for the first time. She, too, 
had but recently arrived in town from 
the coast. We have since met a charm- 
ing lady, who as a little girl used to 
act in Mrs. Atherion’s plays. It seems 
that when they were in school together 
in California as children the novelist’s 
writing instincts were already devel- 
oping, for she wrote diminutive 
dramas which the young people per- 
formed in their spare moments. Mrs. 
Atherton’s new novel, “Sleeping 
Fires”, will be published shortly. It 
deals with such contrasting elements 
as old San Francisco society and life 
in the old slum district of “Five 


Points” here in New York City. We 
found much concerning our modern 
young people to discuss with Mrs. Ath- 
erton. As we were talking a hurly- 
burly hubbub without drew us to the 
window. Squirming black lines of 
men—pink fists waving—Johnny Dun- 
dee was to fight in Madison Square 
Garden! In the evening to a dinner 
given for a young man about to be 
married, a young man not literary, 
whose friends one by one rose to tell 
of him as hero in prep. school foot- 
ball games, as the hero of a great 
Yale-Harvard contest, as the hero of 
one of the most daring exploits of war 
aviation. This is what we call a heavy 
day. 


New Year’s Eve found literature in 
New York City flourishing its gayest 
cap and bells. Early in the evening 
(comparatively, at least—ten o’clock) 
we attended Watch Night at the 
Authors’ Club where John Erskine, its 
president, presided with his usual tact. 
It was a joy to see Henry Holt, thé vet- 
eran publisher, and to hear Major 
George Haven Putnam tell of the first 
time he saw and talked to Thackeray, 
on the same evening, too, when Elea- 
zar Williams, considered by many to 
have been Louis XVII, the lost Dau- 
phin of France, patted him on the 
head. Then there was the delightful 
gentleman who showed us a series of 
letters from John Addington Symonds 
which he keeps tenderly in his coat 
pocket in memory of the days when he 
and the English critic were corre- 
spondents. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing of the evening was to hear 
Mr. Putnam’s opinion of “Erik Dorn” 
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and other novels by the younger men, 
and to hear Dr. Cross of “‘The Yale Re- 
view” explain how the younger Amer- 
icans approached realism through the 
eighteenth century novelists—particu- 
larly interesting to us since our favor- 
ite novelist is Laurence Sterne. Then 
we dropped in at Webster Hall to see 
the revival of the Greenwich Village 
carnival. The first figure that attract- 
ed our attention was Violet Kemble 
Cooper, in the balcony. A magnificent 
vision in white crystal. Ridley Wills, 
in a high hat and side burns, informed 
us that we are not romantic. Where- 
upon we journeyed to Heywood 
Broun’s, where Ruth Hale and Beatrice 
Kaufman were giving a literary affair, 
so to speak. Here one saw many lions 
—particularly those who roar through 
the pages of the New York “World”. 
Incidentally, we think that since we 
ourselves were born (journalistically 
speaking) on that paper, we can say 
that it seems to us to be growing more 
splendid every day. H. G. Wells was 
there, looking very embarrassed, very 
happy, and a trifle bewildered by the 
skit which we believe to have been 
written by Alexander Woollcott (not 
of the New York “World”). Zimbal- 
ist we encountered, and Witter Byn- 
ner, Franklin P. Adams, and John 
Peter Toohey, whose first novel is an- 
nounced for early publication. As the 
New Year approached John McCor- 
mack sang it in, with fittingly tender 
and familiar airs. So far as we were 
concerned, this was the end of the eve- 
ning; but our Fashion Editor, who is 
younger and more ambitious than we 
are, tells us that a certain part of lit- 
erary New York then adjourned to 
59th Street Childs’s, where it finished 
the night by eating cornflakes and 
drinking milk, and watching dawn 
break. Well, good luck, Literary New 
Year, say we. 





The other evening at the National 
Arts Club, friends and admirers of 
Mary Austin gathered to do homage 
to her at a most entertaining banquet. 
All the speeches 
(with one notable 
exception) were 
excellent. Mrs. 
Austin herself 
spoke with force 
and insight on 
American literary 
currents. Among 
those who paid & 
high tribute to 
Mrs. Austin’s whet 

Glenn Frank 

work were Henry 

Holt, Gilbert Seldes, Cosmo Hamilton, 
Carl Van Doren, Henry Canby, Mau- 
rice Francis Egan. Mary Shaw read 
one of Mrs. Austin’s poems. To us, 
one of the most interesting things 
about the evening was the presence 
there among the guests of honor of 
three editors who have come into 
prominence during the past twelve 
months: Glenn Frank, of the new 
“Century” (and we may well call it 
new), Henry Canby of the “Literary 
Review” of the New York “Evening 
Post”, and Gilbert Seldes, managing 
editor of “The Dial”. 
Mr. Canby, as a former 
Yale professor, has kept 
the academic note in his 
work; but he has suc- 
ceeded, it seems to us, 
in giving to his careful 
weekly survey of the 
world of books, a hu- 
man note that is unusu- 
ally clever and often 
extremely provocative. 
The change in “The 
Century” has been apparent to the 
most casual reader. Glenn Frank, an 
able writer himself, has been hospit- 
able to new writers and to liberal 
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ideas. He has changed not only the 
form of his magazine, but the direc- 
tion. We have heard his plans for the 
future and know that it will take 
months to develop them; but, even in 
its first numbers, it was possible to 
feel the working of a vivid personality. 
It will be increasingly true. Gilbert 
Seldes is a forceful, direct young grad- 
uate of Harvard. He has the oppor- 
tunity of doing far more for American 
literature than any of us at present 
realize. If we do not always agree 
with his uncompromising opinions and 
his ideas of art, we can yet say that he 
publishes much of the best writing 
that is done in these United States. 


John Carter, the young gentleman 
who caused so much editorial comment 
when he replied to Katharine Fuller- 
ton Gerould’s “Atlantic” essays on the 
young (by the way, her full-length 
novel “Lost Valley” has just ap- 
peared), has returned from a long so- 
journ in Europe. He tells us that he 
has now left the diplomatic corps and 
is about to renew his career as a writer 
which started so gaily with “These 
Wild Young People”. He tells us the 
following of Rome’s American literary 
centre: 


Although those who come to Rome expecting 
inspiration to leap upon them from forum or 
church or from the exciting campagna are dis- 
appointed, and leave having written nothing 
save a few sonnets choked with classicism, 
writers who have work in hand and are seeking 
leisure and isolation have come to look upon 
Rome rather than Paris as the literary centre 
for Americans in Europe. 


With Robert Underwood Johnson as the late 
and Richard Washburn Child as the present 
American ambassador, the atmosphere has 
shown itself particularly congenial to American 
writers. Such writers as Edgar Lee Masters, 
F. Seott Fitzgerald, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Sinclair Lewis, Alfred Kreymborg, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, as well as lesser lights, have 
come to Rome in the last year and have there 
found the time for work that they would never 
have found in Paris. 

Indeed, Alfred Kreymborg is actually pub- 


lishing in Rome a new American magazine 
called the “Broom’’—apparently an attempt 
to link American art to universal art, and of 
course, modernism: to the ends of its para- 
graphs. 

Sinclair Lewis is there for the winter, at 
work on a new novel called “Babbitt’’. 

The home of Edgar Mourer, the correspond- 
ent of the Chicago “Daily News’, and author 
of a book on the Italian situation, is as much 
a centre as is any place for the circolo ameri 
cano, although the Caffe Greco on the Via 
Condotti is also a rendezvous. 

With the opening of the opera season and the 
Augustio concerts there is better music avail- 
able in Rome than in Paris, while to rival 
Bernhardt Rome can still point to Duse, play- 
ing again in Ibsen. 

Rome boasts no Latin Quarter, no Café de la 
Rotonde, no Montmartre, and so, temptation 
removed, is more fitted for serious work than 
for hard drinking. 


The Director of the American Li- 
brary in Paris reports that the list of 
accessions of the municipal libraries 
of Paris for 1921 contains the title of 
one French book about the United 
States, the work of Professor Charles 
Cestre, entitled “Production Industri- 
elle et Justice Sociale en Amérique”, 
and two American books translated 
into French, ex-President Wilson’s 
“History of the American People”, and 
Francis Grierson’s “Valley of Shad- 
ows”. 

Other translations of American 
books are: Theodore Wesley Koch’s 
“Books in the War’, Emerson’s “Es- 
says”, stories of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Bret Harte, O. Henry, and Jack Lon- 
don, together with James Oliver Cur- 
wood’s “Baree, the Wolf-dog” and 
Edith Wharton’s “Age of Innocence” ; 
a total of eleven books. 

The only periodical in the list is 


“Munsey’s”. Goodness gracious! 


“Vandemarck’s Folly”, a novel of 
the middle west by Herbert Quick, we 
have not yet read; but we have met 
the author, a gentle, elderly man with 
a broad background of wisdom and 


humor. He tells us that Iowa, which 
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is the scene of his novel, was first set- 
tled by colonists from the south, that 
the march of colonization changed and 
the hordes poured west from New 
England until finally the middle west 
became a great mixing ground for the 
peoples of those states whose lodestone 
was once Massachusetts. It is of this 
development that he has written, of 
horse thieves and of gentler folk whom 
he and his family knew and loved. (It 
is even possible to love thieves. We 
know. One of our dearest friends is 
an ex-bank robber.) 


We liked, in the November maga- 
zines, the poems “Last Song” by Jos- 
eph Auslander (Measure); “Gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame” by Henry Bell- 
aman (Poetry); “Dead Calm” by Rob- 
ert J. Roe (Voices); “Paul’s Wife” by 
Robert Frost (Century); “Ghost” by 
J. V. A. Weaver (New Republic) ; 
“For a Shy Lover” by Genevieve Tag- 
gard (Nation); “Three Wishes” by 
Elinor Wylie (New Republic). 


Dodd, Mead and Company announce 
that they have purchased the entire 
American rights and interest in the 
publication list of John Lane Company, 
including all stocks now in this coun- 
try, all American copyrights, and a 
working alliance with the house of 
Junn Lane, Ltd., London. This pur- 
chase includes such literary property 
as the books of W. J. Locke, Anatole 
France, G. K. Chesterton, Walter 
Crane, Kenneth Grahame, Laurence 
Hope, Theodore Dreiser, Stephen Lea- 
cock, Rupert Brooke, Francis Thomp- 
son, Max Beerbohm, Ernest Dowson. 


Elizabeth Cobb, daughter of the hu- 
morous Irvin, wrote the following 
playlet. We don’t know whether she 
has given us permission to use it or 
not. At any rate, we stole a copy. 


THE INFALLIBLE THREE 
or Finding America 
A Pageant 
Characters:—Mr. George Jean Nathan, Mr. H. 
L. Mencken—by special arrangement with 
the Good Lord. 


Scene:—A Forest, dark and sombrely lit, 
crowded with well-known actors, writers, 
playwrights, and critics, all silent but 


looking fearfully behind the trees as if in 
search of which they are 
afraid. 

The stage grows blacker and a fierce wind 
begins to blow. Under cover of the darkness 
enter Nathan and Mencken in heavy cloaks. 
They carry whips in their hands and, under 
their arms, their own books. A flash of light 
reveals them to the crowd on the stage. 
tering horror and fear, crowd runs away. 

Mencken and Nathan laugh sardonically and 
snapping their whips begin to sing: 

The Infallible three 
Are we! Are we! 
Those who oppose, 
We simply dispose. 
With only a word 
We chastise and curb. 
The small and slight 
Just tremble with fright 
They shiver and shake 
at our nod— 
We are Nathan 
And Mencken 
And God. (They point 
Yes, probably, possibly God. 


something of 


> aata 
.egis- 


above.) 


They begin a dance of triumph and then sing 
again : 
We are the Infallible three 


Are we! Are we! 
We clamor for Tolstoy and 
Freud, 


To others we’re horribly rud: 
We shudder with horror 
At making a dollar 
That is not truly artistic 
We are so altruistic 
We are 
Mencken 
And Nathan 
And God. (Pointing up again.) 
Yes, possibly, probably 
God. 
They stop and listen. Cheers are heard in 
distance. 
Chambers, Chambers 
Down with you. 
Rinehart, Hurst, 
You go too— 
Porter on a high chair— 
Who put her up there? 
Cabell! Cabell! Cabell! 
Rah! 
Mencken and Nathan step forward and say: 
That is the echo from all the Main Streets in 
the country who are all nicely dissatisfied now— 
We taught them how. 
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From Springfield, Churchill, North 
Bristol, England, F. Hadland Davis 
sends us the following tonsorial anec- 
dote of Thomas Hardy: 


During a recent visit to Dorchester I heard 
many delightful Hardy stories from one who 
has acted several of the cronies described with 
so much humor in the Wessex novels. It was 
one of life’s little ironies that I was not per- 
mitted to make use of them. 

Saddened by this pathetic reservation I vis- 
ited a local barber. Barbers are communicative 
fellows. They not only absorb town and vil- 
lage gossip, but it is part of their business to 
impart it to others without the least hesitation. 

I sat down before an old-fashioned cheval 
glass that somehow recalled Madame Mantalini 
and her dressmaking establishment. While the 
barber cut my hair I tried a subtle conversa- 
tional opening. I mentioned Percombe in **The 
Woodlanders”, and asked him if he had ever 
bought a Marty South's hair and sold it to a 
Mrs. Charmond. I watched the barber's face 
reflected in the mirror. It did not kindle with 
the glow of a bookman. His scissors made a 
semicircle behind my right ear that suggested 
a question mark. I tried again, wondering how 
“Penguin” of the “Observer” would have suc- 
ceeded in extracting from Hardy's work refer- 
ences directly, or indirectly, bearing upon the 
hairdresser’s art. 

“Festus Derriman”, I said, “used a razor 
at so early an age that at twenty-three ‘a fine 
rust broke out upon his countenance on the 
first day, a golden lichen on the second, and a 
fiery stubble on the third to a degree which ad- 
mitted of no further postponement’.” 

Finding that the hairdresser still remained 
silent, apart from the click of his scissors, I 
made a more direct attack, and asked him if he 
knew Thomas Hardy. The barber expressed the 
opinion that he considered the novelist sadly 
overrated. “Such a quiet little man,” said he. 
“You'd never know it was Thomas Hardy. 
Such an old overcoat, and such a baggy um- 
brella!...He used to talk to me about London 
as it was years ago when cock-fighting was all 
the rage....Never read his books—and never 
want to.... 

One 
‘Seen 


“Americans seem to think a lot of him. 
came in here not long ago. Says he: 
Thomas Hardy?’ 

“‘Oh, yes!’ I says. ‘He sat in 
you're sitting in.’ 

“‘In this chair? 
end excited. 

**Yes,’ I says. ‘I cut Mr. Hardy's hair.’ 

“Did you keep the hair you cut off? asks 
the customer, putting his hand in his pocket. 

“ ‘No’, says I, ‘I didn’t.’ 

“*Well, that’s a pity,’ replies the Yankee; 
‘because if you had I'd have bought it!’"”’ 


the chair 


shouts the American, no 
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More enterprise in Chicago: 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion is holding an Exhibition and Book 
Sale to boost Illinois authors and their 
publishers. They launched the idea 
last December with such success that 
the Chicago Historical Society regard- 
ed it as an historical event, and for 
this season offered the use of their 
building where the imposing foyer is 
reserved for the book display, the li- 
brary for intimate talks by authors, 
and the auditorium for a Book Pageant 
and one-act plays. 

Illinois presents a list of two hun- 
dred names, among them: Clara 
Louise Burnham, Mary Hastings Brad- 
ley, Emily Calvin Blake, Georgene 
Faulkner, Henry B. Fuller, James Wil- 
ford Garner, Elizabeth Gordon, Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, Robert Herrick, 
Emerson Hough, S. E. Kiser, E. K. 
Harriman, Edgar Lee Masters, Samuel 
Merwin, Randall Parrish, Elia W. 


Peattie, Ernest Poole, Opie Read, Ear! 
H. Reed, Donald Robertson, Carl Sand- 


burg, Lerado Taft, Maude Radford 
Warren, Stanley Waterloo, Henry 
Kitchell Webster, and Eugene Field, 
George Burman Foster, William 
Vaughn Moody, Myrtle Reed, and Bert 
Leston Taylor. 


There’s a new bookshop in New 
York City in which we are especial- 
ly interested. Hector MacQuarrie’s 
Bookshop, it is. Hector, whom you 
know as the author of “Tahiti Days”, 
considers that he has graduated from 
the staff of THE BOOKMAN to this de- 
lightful shop of his next to the Hotel 
Lafayette. It has already become quite 
a community centre. Unfortunately 
Mr. MacQuarrie himself was called to 
Australia by a family illness; but if 
you drop in some afternoon to his shop 
you'll find Dorothy Stockbridge, the 
young author of “Paths of June”, will- 
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ing to talk books to you, sell you books, 
or just talk. We hope she will make it 
quite a BOOKMANLY place. 





The following extract from a letter 
of Mary Johnston whose novel “Silver 
Cross” is to appear shortly, seems to 
us to be extremely helpful to the young 
author, or any author for that matter: 


More than a writer, I am student, perhaps 
scholar. I have my own lines of investigation, 
my own syntheses to make. I cannot scatter 
in my reading. If I gave my eyesight and my 
time to, for me, random lines—books that are 
true ladders for others but not ladders for me 
—it would be spendthriftness and hampering. 
Out of a general list sent me perhaps one or 
two, perhaps more, perhaps not any, would be 
my nutriment. Reading those others, talking 
of them, etcetera, would mean neglecting to 
read and to talk of some other book that is my 
nutriment. 

I have had occasion five thousand times in 
life to wish that I had not “thought aloud’’. 
Thought to one’s self is a fluid thing. Such 
and such a probable pattern or course of things 
is held in contemplation in the mental hand 
before the mental eyes. But it is subject to 
modification by tomorrow and the day after to- 
morrow. One knows it is so, and keeps it flow- 
ing, and so surprises are not surprises and 
changes are not changes. But think aloud to 
others, and you have put forth something that 
forthwith crystallizes and stays rigid. And 
things have to bend to it,-or at the best there 
must be explanations and explanations. The 
moral of all which is that I feel that during 
the past year or more I have thought aloud 
too much as to changes in all things, givings 
up and takings on, later manner, and what not. 
It would have been better to let each book as 
it comes take care of its own reaction. Better 
for the author not to have attempted explana- 
tions or predictions of her own course. It is 
hardly important enough for one thing, and 
for another she will surely be involved in all 
manner of inconsistencies between prediction 
and performance. 


As to what “The Theatre of To- 
morrow” will be, even Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan, whose book of that title is as 
elaborate a book on stagecraft as has 
been published for some time, prob- 
ably would rather prophesy than 
wager large sums. At any rate, when 
we recently attended together the first 
night of Cosmo Hamilton’s “Danger” 








we found it suddenly profitable to 
dwell very largely on the future. Mac- 
Gowan, slender, enthusiastic, vivid in 
his manner and in his presentation of 
ideas, has many plans both for the 
theatre and for himself as related to 





Kenneth MacGowan 


the theatre. At present he is busy as 
critic of the New York “Globe”, as 
editor of “The Theatre Arts Maga- 
zine”, as a lecturer on the drama and, 
incidentally, he is planning and writ- 
ing several more books. But some day 
he will turn producer. That is inev- 
itable; for you have only to talk with 
him five minutes to discover that, to- 
gether with a poetic feeling that is 
rare among dramatic critics, his first 
interest is in the practical theatre, in 
working with plays. He is not a con- 
tented bystander but is of the theatre 
itself. Meanwhile, until you can see 
his first production, you will be able to 
read his excellent book. Our first 
nights have been few and far between 
this month. The first performance of 
“S. S. Tenacity” thrilled us. It was 
an interesting audience, too, with 
Brock Pemberton sitting alongside 
Louis De Foe, and neither of them see- 
ing the beauty of this extraordinarily 
beautiful piece, with Gertrude Ather- 
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ton, John V. A. Weaver, Margaret 
Mower, Sherwood Anderson, and many 
another. The later addition of “The 
Critics” as a curtain-raiser to this play 
of Charles Vildrac’s was an entertain- 
ing piece of stage business; for Mr. 
Ervine has laid his one act in the lobby 
of a theatre where the first-night gen- 
tlemen tear down the play. With a 
nice sense of humor Mr. Duncan has 
inserted lines from the New York 
papers which limn his own production. 
There has been no other play but 
“Anna Christie” this year so sincere 
and so moving, and “S. S. Tenacity” 
is filled with humor, too. Andreyev’s 
“He Who Gets Slapped” in the hands 
of the Theatre Guild is an amazing 
production. It is filled with beauty 
and color, its mood is most moving. 
That we think we understand it, does 
not mean that you will. Not the least 
exciting moment for us was when we 
discovered that Teresa Helburn, the 
executive genius of the Guild, was ac- 
tually appearing as one of her own cir- 
cus group! We’ve never seen an audi- 
ence have such a good time as at “Bull- 
dog Drummond”. Alternately amused 
and thrilled. As for us, we felt as we 
did when the Nancy Boyer Stock Com- 
pany used to play “The Third Degree” 
in our home town “Opera House”. We 
saw Earl Carroll, the youthful pro- 
ducer, not long ago. His theatre, the 
Earl Carroll, opens on Washington’s 
Birthday. He is determined to give 
repertoire next year and here’s hoping 
that he succeeds. This young man has 
the bravery of Samson as he starts out 
on this new venture—and what a fine 
workshop he has in this splendid new 
theatre! 


From the far west, Hugo Folliard 
sends us news of a local bard: 


Every college nowadays has its campus poet 
—along with its campus hero, wit, and nui- 


sance. Sometimes the poet sits among the 
mighty; often, however, he rebels with—or 
without—his undergraduate classmates. (We 
remember how hard Professor Robert Morss 
Lovett of the University of Chicago tried to 
induce the Powers That Be to create a chair, 
classes, a course in the writing and apprecia- 
tion of poetry to be given by the gifted young 
man Howard Mumford Jones.) The college at 
this town—Pullman, Washington—oh 
there's a school here, and a very important one, 
too, at least in football—is no exception. 

Elliot C. Lincoln, associate professor of Eng 
lish—Abe Lincoln, familiarly—is the bard; his 
“Rhymes of a Homesteader” were issued last 
fall. Mr. Lincoln can be seen any morning 
stalking amiably to College Hall; or early Sat- 
urday, if you idle through the two main streets 
of this seven-hilled city, you may observe a 
tall slim figure, tanned of face, clear-eyed, 
breaking into smile, drawing after him a child's 
wagon wherein sits his son and heir. Indeed, 
this thinness of Mr. Lincoln is emphasized by 
his height; he was standing—sideways—next 
to a telephone pole, and we saw both sides of 
the pole distinctly. He seems to be all the 
same width all the way up—if, as Hermione 
suggests, you know what we mean. 

His fellow sufferers, during intervals of class- 
room irritation, read his verse and like it. 
(Though some of the youngsters have been bit- 
ten by the tarantula and spout, contra, Remy 
de Gourmont’s “‘Litanie de la Rose”’.) Harriet 
Monroe in “Poetry” gave the volume a decent 
sendoff with comparisons to folk ballads; the 
book stores tell us the “Rhymes” are having a 
steady sale. The verses, ranging from a Kip- 
lingesque swing to Robert Frost’s low-ebbed 
fusions, still have a unique flavor of their own, 
the tang of Montana; for it’s to the mounting 
hills across the Panhandle that Mr. Lincoln's 
heart clings. (We believe that there, too, he 
found his wife.) Mr. Lincoln is inundated at 
present with such masterpieces as “College 
Traditions at W. S. C.” (600 words: be con- 
crete), or “Arnold vs. Huxley” (term paper: 
give references), and states that when he can 
take time from such important considerations 
he will again tempt the muse. 

Once we had another poet here—a poet who 
wrote about and for children. But, as to this 
other, as Kipling did not remark, sufficient unto 
the day are the evils thereof.... 


yes, 


The history of “Moby Dick”, Mel- 
ville’s titanic dramatization of human 
fortitude and implacable resolve, has 
been the history of a book’s laudation 
by literary artists who recognized in 
Melville an artist who transcended all 
that they themselves could do in words. 
The most interesting genealogy of 
“book recommending”, the passing on 
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of a torch from one hand to another, 
was supplied one day recently by 
James Stephens, the wizard who wrote 
“The Crock of Gold”, “Mary, Mary”, 
and “The Demi-Gods”. Reveling over 
“Moby Dick” with Samuel McCoy, who 
has just returned from Ireland, Steph- 
ens said: 

“Did I ever tell you how I first heard 
of the book? George Meredith, who 
was about twenty years old when 
‘Moby Dick’ was first published, read 
it, recognized a master in Melville, and 
passed the book on to his friend Watts- 
Dunton. Watts-Dunton, equally en- 
thralled, urged Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
to read it. Rossetti ran with it to 
Swinburne, crying out that Swinburne 
must read it. Swinburne, finding in it 
the roar of the sea described as he 
himself could not, with all his music, 
silently passed it on to Oscar Wilde, 
then the most glittering star among 
the literary lights of London. Wilde, 
a Dubliner, handed the book on to an- 
other Irishman, young William Butler 
Yeats, making, as he did so, an epi- 
gram on Melville’s greatness that 
would be worth repeating—if I could 
remember it. Yeats, coming back from 
London to Dublin, brought a copy of 
the book with him and presented it to 
George Russell, ‘A. E.’, essayist, poet, 
painter, and seer, commanding him by 
all the ancient gods of Eire to read it 
at once. And ‘A.E.’, chanting solemn 
rhapsodies through his beard, handed 
it on to us, his disciples. I pass it on 
to all I know, as the greatest prose 
work in the English tongue. 

“Melville”, added Stephens thought- 
fully, “was the last of the school of 
bards. He was wider than Shake- 
speare.” 

Pronounced on the afternoon of 
August 7, 1921, in the dingy little din- 
ing room of the hotel in Galway town 
on the west coast of Ireland, where 





bearded sailors from all the ports of 
the world once drank Spanish wine in 
the Galway inns.... 

Pw 
beating across our { 7 ™~ 
window’ mercilessly. / 


We have a cold, we \F > 
4° 


Today the sleet is 


have been taking as- 
pirin, and it is time to 
take the glass of raw 
milk which our able 
assistant holds for us. 
We are growing old. 
Alas! All this atmos- 
phere reminds us of a ; 
trip that we took re- a 
cently to our native state. We had 
hoped to find Vermont covered with 
snow. Instead we found nothing but 
mud, and in Rutland, that delightful 
lady Margaret Warde, who writes the 
Betty Wales books. This year shows 
a singular unintelligence in women’s 
clubs. Last year wherever we hap- 
pened to be all the ladies had read the 
recent books. However, it’s earlier in 
the year. We still like Vermont better 
than any other state. Returning to 
town we were dozing in our seat, 
watching dreamily a couple opposite 
us who were obviously bride and 
groom, when we were suddenly awak- 
ened to activity by the violent playing 
of the wedding march on an accordion. 
We were not so startled as the bride 
and groom. Then we found around 
and about us Nora Bayes and her 
vaudeville troupe. The rest of the aft- 
ernoon she played the grande dame to 
the car—her tenor sang for us, and 
occasionally from the depths of her 
compartment the lady herself, effective 
in pink quilted wrapper, would emerge. 
What an entertaining life, this. 


Edward Alden Jewell, the author of 
“The Charmed Circle’, looks far too 
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young to have been through the helter- 
skelter experiences with which his 
publishers credit him. Amy Lowell 
tells us that she remembers very dis- 
tinctly the time when he came to inter- 
view her in his reportorial days. She 
says that she interviewed him, and 
found that he was planning to write 
various things. His plans have now 
matured, for the first of the works he 
told her of was “The Charmed Circle”. 
He told us the following anecdote not 
long ago: 

In the days of my earliest twenties I couldn't 
quite make up my mind which it was I wanted: 
a career behind the footlights or a career be- 
hind the pen. Perhaps the real turning point 
came late one afternoon in an Iowa hotel writ- 
ing room, where I'd established myself between 
rehearsal and performance to scribble. Donald 
Robertson came in—he was the star with whom 
I was learning the rudiments of the profession. 
I can see him now as he entered and found me 
there, thoughts miles away from the footlights, 
pen rushing eagerly across all the hotel sta 
tionery in sight. 

“What are you doing?’ he demanded. 

“Just writing a little—” 

“Writing! Buttering yourself all over the 
universe, when instead you ought to be up in 
your room before the mirror, studying your face 
—studying expression, gesture.” 

All in a flash it came upon me then. “What 
interest have I in a mirror? What is there for 
me in interpretive art anyhow?’ And in sim- 
ple defiance I turned back to the task of fever- 
ishly buttering myself over the universe. 


James L. Ford’s “Forty Odd Years 
in the Literary Shop” is likely to re- 
call, to those of an earlier generation, 
literary conditions of two decades ago, 
when the first Literary Shop papers 
were printed. Those were the days 
when, for example, what was known 
as the “kail-yard” school was at its 
height, when the Barrie of the earlier 
style and Ian Maclaren and Crockett 
were at the full flood of their Ameri- 
can popularity, and a glossary was 
needed for the understanding of a 
“best seller”. Mr. Ford invented what 
he called the McClure Village of Syn- 
dicate, a model literary community, 


situated on a convenient and healthful 
rise of ground overlooking the Hack- 
ensack River, and populated by nearly 
four thousand able bodied authors, 
poets, and syndicate hands, together 
with their wives and families. There 
was none of the traditional Grub 
Street hardship about the Village of 
Syndicate. The “hands” were com- 


fortably housed and fed, drew steady 
wages, and had their hours of outdoor 
relaxation, when they indulged in such 
sports as “putting the twenty pound 
‘Harper’s Bazar’ joke” and “chasing 
the greased publisher”. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CORNER 

Are your own children interested in 
books? If they are, from now on we 
hope that they will find this Children’s 
Book Corner of the Gossip Shop a 
place in which to develop this interest. 
We shall offer book prizes each month 
for the best contributions from boys 
or girls fifteen years old or under. 
Then, we want you to encourage the 
children to write to us about books, 
even when not trying for the prize. 
We'll recommend an occasional volume 
here, too; though at the present mo- 
ment the only one that comes shooting 
into our mind is Hendrik Van Loon’s 
“The Story of Mankind”. 

The essays for the February contest 
should be in the hands of the editors 
on or before February twentieth. 
They should be three hundred words 
in length, and on one of the following 
subjects: “What Poetry I Like Best, 
and Why” or “The Last Book I Read 
and What I Think of It”. They should 
be written in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and addressed “Children’s 
Book Corner’, in care of THE BOooK- 
MAN. 

The first prize will be a copy of “The 
Book of Pirates”, the second, of “The 
Old Tobacco Shop”. 
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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE is off in the 
Catskill Mountains summering. He 
writes us in his careful, rather ex- 
quisitely formed handwriting; but to 
all requests for gossip of himself there 
omes nothing—just polite and enter- 
taining notes about the beauties of 
‘Bears’ Wallow”. Isn’t that a nice 
name for the summer home of the au- 
thor of “The Quest of the Golden Girl” 

Lane)? He claims that it is as wild 
as it sounds, too. Mr. Le Gallienne is 
working on a new book—that much we 
know, and it seems to us that he once 
told us it was to be another adventure 
tale, of pirates and ships, of southern 
eas and sails blown full by winds of 
romance. However, as long as he con- 
tinues to write ballades and other 
verses," we don’t mind what else he 
may do. We have just been reading 
and rereading parts of his “The Junk- 
man” (Doubleday), which was _ pub- 
lished last year. At his best, there is 
no one now writing who can catch the 
lvric note and hold it in the old man- 
ner, so perfectly as: Mr. Le Gallienne. 
That the present generation of wild 

oung people is only a faded leaf from 

Tne Yellow Book”, we don’t believe. 
That some of them have gone a step 
beyond the license of the late ’nineties, 
ve are sometimes inclined to admit. 

sut Mr. LeGallienne’s thesis is an 
teresting one. He perhaps knew his 

(hompson, his Fiona McLeod, and his 

nest Dowson better than he knows 
but if that is true, it is also true 
at we would like to know Mr. Le 

Gallienne better. ZONA GALE has re- 

rned to Portage, Wisconsin, after 
er sojourn in the east. Not long ago 

e told us of what she considered her 





nicest interview while she was here. 
A boy who was living and working on 
the East Side had written to her that 
he wanted her advice very much, so 
she told him that he could see her 
when she came on to New York. He 
came to the hotel. Sixteen, lame; he 
was yet supporting h.s family, and 
trying to study and to learn to write 
at night. There are many more like 
him. And, fortunately, there are some 
like Miss Gale who take an interest. 
Such things it is that make one most 
optimistic for the native literature of 


the country. When this boy does 
write (if his courage and strength last 
and they probably will), he will 


write with that fine penetrating irony 
that is in direct contrast to the bathos 
which often comes from the East Side, 
when it has no background of grind- 
ing study, both of life and of letters. 


HENRY GOODMAN is a graduate of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism who 
once wrote headlines for the New 
York “Tribune”, and was a reporter 
on the New York “World”. After 
that, with a flair for romance, he took 
out a seaman’s ticket and shipped on 
a freighter for ports unknown. The 
cares of a family caused him to think 
better of the life of the sailor, how- 
ever; but he had been on board ship 
long enough to get atmosphere for a 
series of sea stories, of which “Faith 
and Jack London” is only one. Good- 
man tells us that he has taken a job in 
the textile business, and finds that he 
has much more time for writing than 
he ever did when he was working on 
a newspaper. He claims that life on 
a freighter does not afford the leisure 
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for turning out novels 4 la William 
Mc Fee. Dr. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
has been in Spring Lake, New Jersey, 
this summer. The former United 
States Ambassador to Denmark has 
been writing criticism, and is at work 
on his memoirs. We are never sur- 
prised but always intensely gratified 
when we find one of the older school 
of critics who yet has sympathy for 
and an understanding of the modern 
tendencies of American thought and 
writing. Dr. Egan is one of the kind- 
liest of mentors when he admonishes 
the young, nor does he hesitate to 
praise. STEPHEN VINCENT BENET has 
finished his second novel, “Jean Hu- 
guenot”, before the publication of his 
first, and is now ten thousand words 
along ina third. Perhaps this intense 
rush of literature from his youthful 
pen may be due partly to the fact that 
his engagement has recently been an- 
nounced, to Rosemary Carr, of Chi- 
cago. They met last winter in Paris, 
where Miss Carr was on the staff of 
the Chicago “Tribune”, and Mr. Benét 
was (ostensibly) studying at the Sor- 
bonne. We understand that Stephen 
uses the Benét garage at Scarsdale for 
daytime writing, while W. R. Benét 
has the evening rights. We wonder 
where Miss Laura does her stint; for 
the Benét sister is also a poet. 


FRANCES NOYES HART has been par- 


ticularly successful with her short 
stories during the past year. She says 
that she is writing these instead of a 
novel, for the simple reason that there 
is more money to be had from them. 
Later, she admits, she will write the 
novel. Perhaps she will be best re- 
membered for “My A.E.F.” (Stokes), 
a letter which grew out of her can- 
teen service abroad during the war. 
She is very young indeed, by the way; 
yet she won the second prize in the O. 
Henry Short Story contest this year 
for “Contact!” The war, she tells us, 
insists on cropping out in everything 
that she does. THOMAS L. MASSON 
has written, during his life, over fifty 


thousand jokes. Think of it! When 
so many people, ourselves among them, 
can’t write even one. And this is in 
addition to being a popular contribu- 
tor to the leading magazines, the 
writer of many unsigned editorials, 
and the literary and managing editor 
of “Life” for the past twenty-seven 
years. Some of his books are “A 
Bachelor’s Baby”, “The Best Stories 
in the World”, and “Well, Why Not?” 
( Doubleday ). 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART is an oblig- 
ing chap. We told him that we were 
becoming very bored by the necessity 
of writing new material about him 
each month in our Contributors’ Col- 
umn. Yet we knew by the eager ques- 
tions flung at us in Detroit, that the 
great public was curious about this 
genuinely humorous young person who 
suddenly found himself a writer. We 
said, ““‘Why don’t you write an account 
for us of your experiences in busi- 
ness.” “! will,” said he, and wrote 
quite promptly the following, which 
we recommend as an excellent course 
for any young business man to follow 
(speaking confidentially, and from the 
editorial standpoint, of course) : 


Mr. Stewart graduated from Yale 
1916 and selected a certain large public ser) 
ice corporation as the scene of his future suc 
It was his desire to start at the botto: 
and work up. The first half of this wish w: 
readily granted him. After a brief, 
interview with the head of the corporation M 
Stewart was sent to the Birmingham, Alaba 
office which was about as far away as the he 
of the corporation could send 3 
Stewart. 

While in Birmingham, Mr. Stewart 
keen interest in his job, and read the compl 
works of Anatole France, George Moore, Fyor 
Henrik Flaube 
and many others He also intended to r: 
the Alexander Hamilton 
did not quite get around to it before he » 
sent to the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania office 


was 


cess. 


inspirin: 


possibly 


took 


Dostoyevsky, Ibsen, Gustave 


business course 


In Pittsburgh Mr. Stewart took a keen int: 
est in his job and read the works of 1 
Tolstoy, Frederick Nietzsche, G B. Sha 
Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad, and others 
also started to take piano lessons ard gol 
far as “The Mappy Farmer”. 
the point of reading the Alexander Hamil 
business course when he was sent to Chicay 


He was just 


After two months in the Chicago office M 
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Stewart joined the navy Never having been 
on a ship or the ocean in his life, he was at 
once appointed an instructor in Practical Navi- 
gation, Seamanship, Naval Ordinance, and Sig 
nals. This experience was invaluable and Mr. 
Stewart came out of the Great War a deepened 


man 


His old position with the great corporation 
iwaited him and Mr. Stewart went back to the 
work of the world in the spring of 1918. He 
was sent to the Minneapolis office, where he 
took a keen interest in his job and read the 
works of H. G. Wells, Havelock Ellis, H. L. 
Mencken, met F. Seott Fitzgerald, and led two 
cotillions Iie was also preparing to take up 
the Alexander Hamilton business course when 
with a 


he accepted an offer of employment 


Dayton, Ohio financial organization. 


Mr. Stewart spent a delightful year in Day- 
ton, where he learned to play golf and read the 
Max Beerbohm, Sainte-Beuve, Casa- 
Swift, Branch Cabell, James 
Iluneker, and William Congreve. He also re- 
newed his piano lessons, getting as far as the 
Bach three-part inventions and “Easy Classics”. 
On December 30, 1920, he read the first volume 
of the Alexander Hamilton business 
after which he decided that he 

for literature. 


works of 


nova, James 


course, 
wanted to go 


FLORENCE KILPATRICK MIXTER ( Mrs. 
George W. Mixter) of Buffalo has 
been a frequent contributor to “Po- 
etry”, “Contemporary Verse”, and 
others of the magazines. Her first 
volume of verse, “Out of Mist’ 
(Boni and Liveright), is to appear 
presently. We think that her husband 
was during the war the very august 
personage, a colonel or a major or 
something, outside whose office in 
Washington we often waited in fear 
and trembling. He knew a great deal 
about motors, and we didn’t, and we 
think that he was active in the de- 
velopment of the famous American 
airplane motor, the Liberty. MURRAY 
HILL has recently written “A Chat 
About Samuel Merwin” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill). We are going to quote a bit 
from it, because his remarks about 
how Americans take their authors 
seem to us pertinent enough: 

Only quite recently there has been manifest 

the United States a tendency to possess our 

vn authors more fully with our minds—to, 80 

say, take them apart and see what makes 

em tick You haven't really come into the 

ll, rich ownership of an automobile until you 
ave tinkered with its innards. 


th books. Just to ride in them (fancy way 
f saying just to read them) does not give you 


Same way 





anything like the intimate regard for books 
that you get by (in a manner of speaking) 
crawling in under them on your back and look 
ing up at their works; possessing them and 
their creators more fully with our minds. Yes, 
that is what I want to say. 

The English have had this “possession of 
their authors” for a long time; they know 
about their popular writers, they weigh them 
and appraise them, give thoughtful considera 
tion to them and value them for what they are 
worth. 


In this land of ours where everybody can 
read and few do, we dismiss the author as a 
man who has written a book, and let it go at 
that. We like to meet him, or at least we like 
to say we have met him; but when we do we 
don’t know what to say to him. We feel we 
ought to talk about his books but we are afraid 
of getting in over our heads. If we knew the 
author as well as his books, we'd know better 
than to talk to him about them, and so would 
not suffer from literary stage fright at the 
mere thought of breaking bread with a _ best 
seller. 

Then, there’s a story we heard re- 
cently, on our own Murray, that has 
amused us. “Owd Bob”, as Christo- 
pher Morley terms him, was traveling 
in the genial company of our friend 
Elliot Holt (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany) the other day, when Elliot, for 
purposes which we do not here ques- 
tion, introduced him to a cockney 
waiter, one of those who leaves out 
the h’s where they should be, and puts 
them in where they shouldn’t. He 
didn’t get Murray’s name, at first. 
“What is it,” he asked; “Holland?” 
“Not Holland,” said Murray; ‘“Holli- 


day, same as Christmas and New 
Year’s.” “Oh yes!” said the waiter 
complacently. “With two hells!” 


KENNETH ANDREWS is about to col- 
laborate with the veteran Shakespear- 
ian actor, Louis Calvert, who is on his 
way back to this country now from 
England, with many plans for improv- 
ing the drama. Mr. Andrews left for 
his vacation in Maine just in time so 
that we could take his place at the A. 
H. Woods production and Avery Hop- 
wood farce which is amusing and less 
shocking than its name (which even 
we do not feel is proper to mention in 
the staid and dignified, not to say aca- 
demic, pages of THE BOOKMAN). 
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FLORENCE AYSCOUGH, who made the 
translation for “The Lonely Wife” and 
the rest of the poems which will form 
a volume to be called “Fir-Flower 
Tablets” and published in the fall 
(Houghton Mifflin), is Mrs. Francis 
Ayscough, and lives in Shanghai. She 
is one of the eight honorary members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
only woman who has ever been ac- 
corded such an honor. AMY LOWELL 
has practically recovered from her re- 
cent illness. We have been sending 
out health bulletins for so long now, 
that we are beginning to feel like the 
secretary to the Queen’s physician. 
At any rate, it is fine to know that she 
is quite well again. CARL SANDBURG 
contributes what is probably the most 
original of the articles on current po- 
etry which we have had thus far. 
Everything he does is original. We 
were walking together recently along 
a Chicago street, when he suddenly 
announced, in his deep slow voice, 
“You ought to see the editor of ‘The 
Horse Review’.” We were startled. 
It appears that the gentleman men- 
tioned is a delightful essayist as well 
as a man of the tracks, and though we 
did not find him in his office filled with 
pictures of favorite trotters and the 
shoes of champions, we’re sure that if 
Mr. Sandburg says so, we ought to 
have him. Mr. Sandburg was 
lecturing at the University of Chicago 
only a couple of days after we left 
town, and we were most sorry to miss 


seen 


THE BOOKFELLOWS 


@. Have a most attractive list of new books 
out this fall. Among them are titles by 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Grif- 
fith, Abdu’l Hassan and others. 

@The Bookly Brochure series contains 
titles by James Branch Cabell, Frederick 
Starr and Oscar Williams. 

@One dollar will enroll you as a member, 
with the exclusive privilege of purchas- 
ing our books, and our monthly journal, 
THE STEP LADDER, free for a year. 
Join now. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Hl., U. S. A. 


it. LEONORA SPEYER has left her 
Washington Square home for the sum- 
mer, and seems to be going from one 
place to another on the seashore. The 
poem “Measure Me, Sky!” was voted 
first place at a meeting of the Poetry 
Society of America which we hap- 
pened to attend. It seems to us, in 
spite of that fact, one of the best 
things Mrs. Speyer has ever written. 
However, there are some very fine 
poems in “A Canopic Jar” (Dutton). 


ARTHUR BENINGTON has for many 
years been on the editorial staff of the 
New York “World”. Because of his 
intimate knowledge of Italy and the 
Italians, he was sent over by the 
American Committee on Public Infor- 
mation to combat the German and So- 
cialist anti-war propaganda in that 
country, and for his effective work in 
this respect the Italian government 
conferred upon him the rare distinc- 
tion of Chevalier of St. Maurice and 
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St. Lazarus and, more recently, made 
him Knight Commander of the Crown 
of Italy. He is a member of the Italy- 
America Society, president of the 
Catholic Writers’ Guild, and is an oc- 
casional contributor to various of the 
reviews. If you want a real treat, go 
down to Mulberry Street some noon, 
to the best Italian restaurant we know, 
and seek out a distinguished looking 
gentleman, with white hair and a 
mustache, and ask him to order your 
luncheon. If there is one thing about 
which Chevalier Benington knows 
more than about Dante, it is the in- 
tricacies of the Italian menu card! 
RAYMOND HITCHCOCK probably hasn’t 
been decorated by the Italian govern- 
ment; but he has been attached by 
Florenz Ziegfeld for this year’s ‘Fol- 
lies”. His réle has so much to do with 
the laws of prohibition, that he im- 


tion of the small boy in the subway, 
with Teddy bear and bird cage, when 
we saw the “Follies” recently. We 
went with a history student,—we 
think he’s a Ph.D. At any rate he 
talked loudly all through one of the 
spiciest songs, explaining to us that 
the Pilgrims were really not so nar- 
row as they have been made out to be, 
that they were Liberals, while the col- 
onists who arrived later and settled 
farther up the coast, were the narrow- 
minded gentlemen. He gave us a ref- 
erence; but we haven’t had time to 
look it up. Perhaps “Hitchy” will go 
around to the library and have a look. 
It would be a shame for him to libel 
the poor old Pilgrims. In passing, we 
want to state that we think Mr. Zieg- 
feld the P. T. Barnum of this genera- 
tion, and his choice of material to feed 
the public, typical of what they want. 


mediately occurred to us as the logical Is this pessimistic! We are not 
person to write a review on the Blue ashamed that we enjoyed the ‘‘Fol- 
We liked best his interpreta- lies”, even though we did sit in the top 
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Corw3 The Captive Lion 
By W. H. Davies 


**Mr. Davies’ poetry is fresh and sweet like a 
voice from a younger and lustier world.’’—The 


London Daily News. $1.50 


The Reign of Relativity 
By Viscount Haldane 


The author finds that Einstein’s ‘‘relativity’’ | 


Laws. 
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Songs for Parents 
By John Farrar 


Mr. Farrar, Editor of the Bookman, shows 
by these poems that he has the real feeling for 
children’s verse. . The volume will make its ap- 
peal both to children and their parents. 


$1.25 

By Gerald Gould 
A young Englishman for the first time intro- is but one aspect of a universal principle. He 
duced to American readers. ‘‘A poet of the ap} ies the idealistic doctrine of deg rees of real- 
greatest nobility and distinction. ’’—Wi/son Follett. ity with his accustomed breadth of view and 


$1.50 a wealth of scholarly illustration. $5.00 


The Fifth Book of Horace 


** Translated’’ by Rudyard Kipling and Charles L. Graves. 
**Edited’’ by Alfred A. Godley 





1 


sperm 








A book to be enjoyed for the timely satirical import of the translations—comments on current affairs | 
in the idiom of Horace. ‘The English appears beside the original—highly original! — Latin. $1.00 f 
| Get these books at your bookstore. 3 } 
| i 
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TA FEEL CEE 


[Prmrena Sentiets Will 


- Be Interested in 


FOLK SONGS ofl 
MANY PEOPLES 


By Florence Hudson Botsford 


"THE songs of the European folk are the 

great expression of the joys and sorrows, 
the hates and fears, the romance of the peo- 
ple who sing them. During her frequent 
visits abroad Florence Hudson Botsford has 
been gathering these songs. Her book 
contains the music, jotted down often on = 
odd scraps of paper at some village festival; = 
the words in the original tongue; andtrans- = 
lations of these words into English poetry = 
by such artists as Edna St. Vincent Millay, = 
Margaret Widdemer, Jacob Robbins, Ed- = 
gar Lee Masters. 


TUTE 
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WW 


= John Farrar’s translations are among = 
the most charming. 
Volume I. NOW OUT. Price, paper = 
2.75, cloth $3.25. Contains 145 songs of = 
the Balkan, Baltic and Slavic peoples. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


= 601 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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CARMEN ARIZA 2x Charles Francis 


Author cf “The Diary of Jean Evarts,’’ 


fhe Mayor of Filbert’ 


The most powerful novel of religious and political 
intrigue ever written, Its diverse threads run trom the 
Vatican to the trackless jungle of South America—from 
the Spanish Main toWashington and NewYork. Carmen 
Ariza is the final answer to the religious question and 
is the only novel that has handled it in a strictly scien 
a way and worked it out to a demonstrable solution. 

olored frontispiece, cloth cover, $2.50net. Leather 
cover, $3.50 net. (Edition de Luxe) Leather cover, 
all gilt edges, $4 OO net. Postage, 15 cents. 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
Monadnock Biock CHICAGO 


DRAWING INE! 

ETERNAL WHITING InK 

ENGROSSING INK ; 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING BOARD PASTE 

sahie PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 

VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the //iggins’ inks and Adhe- 
stves. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 

withal so efficient. 
2 At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


int 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


HIGGINS’ 


row of the top balcony. (That was 
almost like wearing ear pads at the 
opera.) CASSIUS J. KEYSER is the 
Adrain professor of mathematics in 
Columbia University, and there are 
few mathematicians in the country 
who can rank with him. He has writ- 
ten a number of philosophical works 
in which mathematical ideas played 
an important réle. Among them are 
“The New Infinite and the Old The- 
ology” (Yale), “The Human Worth of 
Rigorous Thinking” (Columbia). He 
expects to publish soon a new volume, 
“Mathematical Philosophy: A Study 
of Fate and Freedom’. ARCHIE AUS- 
TIN COATES, the author of “City 
Tides” (Doran), has buried himself 
somewhere for the summer months 
and, we hear, has just put the finish- 
ing touches on a psychological novel. 
CLEMENT Woop writes us from his 
summer home at Silver Beach, that he 
has wired New York City for more 
blankets, that his wife has given up 
writing and is devoting herself to the 
preparation of clam chowder, that the 
children are busy adding eels to their 
aquarium, that he has just finished 
polishing off a series of twenty-two 
sonnets, to be called “The Search- 
light’, and is working on two novels. 
What a busy summer! Wish we lived 
in Silver Beach. 


BEN MILLER is a delightful gentle- 
man, the junior member of a lumber 
firm in Washington, who spends his 
week-ends playing golf on the Chevy 
Chase course, and his spare hours 
reading and being interested in mod- 
ern poetry. He writes us that the Na- 
tional Open Tournament was a great 
sight, and that he likes the poetry of 
a new young poet, Mark Turbyfill, 
whom we met, by the way, in Miss 
Monroe’s office in Chicago. Mr. Tur- 
byfill’s new volume of verse, “The Liv- 
ing Frieze’, has just been published. 
Mr. Miller writes of the Chevy Chase 
course, where he insists that we shal! 

(Continued on Where to Buy Books page) 
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Commemoration and Other Thomas 
Dwight Goodell | Yale}. 


Vodern American Poetry 


Verse &, by 


(Revised and En 


larged Edition), by Louis Untermeyer [| Har- 
court]. 

Poems, by Marianne’ Moore [London: Egoist 
ress]. 

ccond April, by Edna St. Vincent Millay [Ken- 


nerley ]. 
The Living Frieze, by Mark 
ton, Ill: Monroe Wheeler]. 
rhe Immobile Wind, by Yvor Winters 
ton, Ill: Monroe Wheeler]. 

The Bitterns, by Glenway Wescott 
Ill.: Monroe Wheeler}. 

The Enchanted Years, A Book of Contemporary 
Verse, ed. by John Calvin Metealf and James 
Southall Wilson [Harcourt }. 

Pastels and Silhouettes, by Mable Holmes Par- 
sons [Stratford]. 
Song of Faith, by 
[Stratford]. 


Turbyfill [Evans 
[ Evans- 


(Evanston, 


Katherine Milner i’eirce 


Oe 


The Star of Gold, by Eva Ashley Parslow 
[Stratford]. 

Poems and Plays, by Isaac Rieman Baxley, 2 
vols. | Robertson]. 


The Wanderer, by Henry Lane Eno [Duffield]. 


Essays and Literary Studies 


The Tale of Terror, A Study of the 
Romance, by Edith Birkhead [Dutton]. 
helley and Calderén, and Other Essaya on 
English and Spanish Poctry, by Salvador de 
Madariaga [Dutton]. 

he Hound of Hearen, An 
Francis P. Le Buffe, S. J. [Macmillan]. 

Originality and Other Essays, by William HI. 
MeMasters [Four Seas]. 


fothie 


Interpretation, by 


1 Plea for Old Cap Collier, by Irvin S. Cobb 
[ Doran]. 

ench Essays and Profiles, by Stuart Henry 
| Dutton]. 

lassified Vodcls of Speech Composition, 


Ninety-Fire Complete Speeches, 
James Milton O'Neill [Century]. 
npressiona and Comments, Second Series, 191}- 


1920, by Havelock Ellis [Houghton]. 


com. by 


Drama 


hristopher, by Lionel Josaphare [pub. at San 
Francisco]. 

he Lamp and the Bell, A Drama in Fire Acts, 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay [Shay]. 


he Masque of Morning and 
Edward Viets [Four Seas] 
cpresentatire Plays by American 


Other Poems, by 


Dramatists 


d. by Montrose J. Moses, 1856-1911 [Dut 
ton] 

Pilgrim Spirit, A Pageant in Celebration 
of the Tercentenary of the Landing of the 


Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
} 


Vassachusctts Decem 
er 21, 1620, written and produced by George 
I’. Baker [Marshall Jones]. 


Biography and Memoirs 


} 


‘s to Revisit, Some 
Madox Hueffer 
lgar A. Poe, A Study, by John W. Robertson, 
LD. [San Francisco: Bruce Brough] 
nest Renan, by Lewis Freeman Mott 
n] 

il Verlaine, by Harold Nicolson [Houghton]. 
nessa, and Her Correspondence with Jona- 
than Swift, ed. by A. Martin Freeman 
Houghton]. 

ndberq the Man, by Gustaf Uddgren, trans. 
ivy Axel Johan Uppvall [Four Seas] 

-— of Washington, Anonymous [Put 
am]. 


Reminiscences, by Ford 
[Dutton]. 


[ Apple- 


Trarels and Out of Doors. 


ning New Guinea, Some Experiences of a 
Vew Guinea Resident Magistrate, by Capt. 
. A. W. Monekton [Lane]. 

Car That Went Abroad, Motoring Through 
the Golden Age, by Albert tigelow Taine 
Harper]. 
{fricean 
Lane]. 

f Huntin’, Tales of the Forest, Field 
tream, by Ozark Ripley [Stewart Kidd]. 


Adventure, by Isaac F. Marcosson 


and 
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Silver Fields and Other Sketches of a Farmer- 
Nportsman, by Rowland E, Robinson [Hough- 
ton]. 

Let ’kr Buck, A 
Old West, by 
[Putnam]. 


of the 
Furlong 


Story of the Passing 
Charles Wellington 


History and Political Science 
Our Common Country, Mutual Good Will in 
America, by Warren G. Harding [Bobbs]. 
United States Citizenship, by George Preston 
Mains [Abingdon }. 


Sociology and Economics 


Catholic 
Thomas 


Social 
Parker 


The Labor [roblem and the 
Movement in France, by 
Moon [Macmillan]. 

The Larger Socialism, by 
[Macmillan]. 

How to Choose and Get a Better Job, by Ed- 
ward Jones Kilduff [Harper]. 

The Economics of Communism, With Special 
Reference to Russia’s Experiment, by Leo 
Pasvolsky [Macmillan] 

The Federal Farm-Loan System in 
by A. C. Wiprud [Harper]. 
New Homes for Old, by 8S. P. 

{Harper}. 

Social Decay and Regeneration, by R 
Freeman [{ Houghton}. 

Poverty and Dependency, Their Relief and Pre- 
vention, by John Lewis Gillin [Century]. 


tertram Benedict 


Operation, 
Breckinridge 


Austin 


War and Reconstruction 


4 Journal Charles G,. 


Dawes, 2 vols. 


of the Great War, by 
[Houghton]. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


Standing Room Only, by Rev. William L. Stid- 
ger, D.D. [Doran]. 

Paul, the Interpreter of Christ, by Prof. A. T. 
Robertson [Doran]. 

The Belief in God and Immortality, A Pay- 


and Statistical 
[Open Court]. 


chological, Anthropological 
Study, by James H. Leuba 
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CONFERENCE COURSE FOR FICTION WRITERS— 
combining expert editorial criticism with informal 
class discussion, Unacademic, practical help fo 
writers of promise from experienced editor. Second 
year. Afternoon and evening meetings, weekly and 
bi-weekly. Membership limited. 
Write promptly stating qualifications. 
ELIZABETH PORTER WYCKOFF 
11 East 48th St., New York. 


Editorial Service for writers, embracing 
criticism, revision, typewriting, marketing. Not 
stereotyped advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious individual service. H. K. Ellingson, 
Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
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Submit your manuscripts to 


ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 


Authors’ Representative and Ms. Broker 


450 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Rates and full particulars on request 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
J AUTOGRAPHS 
PRINTS 


ACH year the number of American 

dealers in rare books who go 
abroad to pick up “stock” for their 
shelves seems to be increasing. The 
close of the London auction season last 
month brought to an end some notable 
battles in the auction room, in which 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of New York 
and Philadelphia, Charles Sessler of 
Philadelphia, James F. Drake of New 
York, and other American representa- 
tives of some of our mest noted pri- 
vate collectors contended with the 
leading book auction houses of Lon- 
don for treasures. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Americans had rather 
the better of it in these engagements, 
and as a result some private libraries 
on this side of the water have been 
greatly enriched. Mr. Sessler’s pur- 
chase of a copy of the Third Folio 
Shakespeare with several lines of writ- 
ing laid in it which purport to be in 
the hand of the immortal dramatist, 
is attracting attention on both sides 
of the water, and is likely to be a 
source of controversy for some time 
to come. The London dealers visit 
this country in the winter season, and 
this interchange of visits has proved 
beneficial to both buyers and sellers. 
We are accustomed to think that the 
English dealers who come to this 
country are here merely for the pur- 
pose of showing their wares, but as an 
actual fact many of them are heavy 
buyers on this side of the water, and 
many of the order purchases made in 
the American auction rooms are for 
English account. Occasionally a book 
from a famous English library ap- 
pears in the American auction room 


as a bargain 
catalogue. 


itemized 
dealer’s 


and next is 
in some London 


If the proposed tariff bill becomes a 
law, however, there will be fewer pil- 
grimages of English books to this 
country. The energetic protests of 
collectors may be expected when they 
realize that with the exception of 
books imported directly by libraries, 
all books, whether or not twenty years 
old, are subject to American appraisal 
and a duty of twenty per cent or, in 
the case of leather-bound books, thirty 
per cent. The operation of such a law 
would prevent the importation into 
this country of a class of books which 
it is most desirable to have on this 
side of the water, either in public or 
private libraries where they will be 
accessible to scholars for study. The 
larger libraries which import old and 
rare books usually do not buy directly, 
but through an importer who gives 
them an opportunity to examine the 
book and return it if it is in any way 
unsatisfactory. The law would oper- 
ate most heavily against the scholar 
and research worker, who is unable to 
pay the additional duty and who would 
be compelled to go abroad for study or 
go without the information to be de- 
rived from the perusal of a work. 
Thus the tax, the collection of which 
would require an expert appraisal 
force at a cost which might exceed the 
additional duties collected, is a tax on 
scholarship and education. If the 
book collectors of the country, who are 
unorganized, do not enlighten thei) 
representatives in Congress on the 
subject of rare book importations, the 
bill may become a law by default. 
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Writing in 1854, Macaulay declared, 
in his memoir of Bunyan, that not a 
single copy of the first edition of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” was in existence. 
The Holford copy, which was supposed 
to be unique, was declared to be worth 
fifty pounds. Later eight other copies 
turned up, more or less imperfect. In 
1901 a copy which belonged to T. A. 
Nash was sold in London at Sotheby’s 
for £1,475 and is now in the library of 
Henry E. Huntington. An imperfect 
copy which brought twenty-two 
pounds in the auction room in London 
in 1902 was sold last month at the 
same rooms in the collection of the 
late Reverend N. C. 8S. Poyntz. Curi- 
ously enough, in the same sale there 
was another imperfect copy which had 
the title-page and nine leaves missing 
in the first one, but which was other- 
wise imperfect. The two sold as one lot 
brought £2,500; so that now another 
‘“nerfect” copy may soon be expected. 
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searched for and found. Send us a list of 
books you have wanted to get for a long 
time. We will find them for you. 
Orders for new books filled on the 
same day received at a saving. 
Bargains in standard sets. 


Monthly Catalogue of Latest Books—FREE 
American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, N. Y. City 
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Rudolph Geering, Buchantiquariat, 
Basle (Switzerland) 


Just Issued Catalogue 386 
ANCIENT, RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS 


Incunabulas, Illustrated Books (XV-XVIth cen- 
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Occult and seen” Books. Dante, Bodoniana. 
1370 Items. 
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SPURR & SWIFT 


Dealers in 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 


BOOK Over 1,000,000 in stock. All sub- 


jects. Secondhand and New on 
approval. Rare Books and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogue 66 free. Commissions executed. 
Foyles, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


L°ART ANCIEN S&S. A. 
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LUGANO (Switzerland) 


LATEST CATALOGUE. 
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CONTENTS 
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Bodoni Press 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 


sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 


STIKEMAN & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Fine Bindings of every description. Inlaying, 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. Special 
designing, etc. 





BOOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land calland see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 
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Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
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The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


Viscellancous 


Will-Power and Work, by Jules VPayot, trans 
by Richard Duffy [Funk & Wagnalls}. 

fuction Bridge Standards, With a Complete 
Explanation of the Art of Bidding, by Wilbur 
C. Whitehead, ed. by Ralph J. Leibenderfer 
[Stokes]. 

Vanhood of Humanity, The Science and Art of 
Human Enginecring, by Alfred Korzybski 
| Dutton]. 

The Parent and the Child, by Uenry Frederick 
Cope [Doran | 

in Etymological Dictionary of Modern Enalish, 
by Ernest Weekley [Dutton]. 

The Keren Jla-Yesod Book, Colonisation Prob 
lems of the Eretz-Israel, (Palestine Founda 
tion Fund [London: Leonard Parsons] 

Folk Songs of Many Peoples, With FEnalisi 
Versions by American Poets, ed. by Florence 
Hudson Botsford, vol. 1 [Womans] 


Juvenile 


Father Time Stories, by J. G. Stever n [Lon 
don: Religious Tract Soc.] 


NOW READY Fie fou People, by Gaylord Johnson [Maemil 


The Book of Birds for Young People, by F 


Larger and Improved 1921 Edition | = “Duster Mathews (Pomam) 
of our 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 
In this new and improved edition will be found 
a selected list of the best books for school and 
college use—classified by subject for ready refer- 
ence. It will be larger and contain approxi- 
mately twice as many titles as previous issues. mind, when one sees white flocks of clouds 
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zine Subscriptions. walks off 


some day show ourselves no student of 
the game: 


Poetry written in other days springs to tl 


Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga 


lighting a Fatima cigarette as } 
Mail orders carefully filled goes: or could point out the Cabinet member 


and the Senators who play 
Any book mentioned in THE Book- 


MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


CHARLES R. MurpPuHY has more ad 
dresses than any other man we know 
We think that he belongs in Massa 


ee ae me chusetts—at least Louise Townsen 
sn WANANASSS Nicholl of “The Measure” tells us 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


but at any rate, his poetry is well 

known to the readers of the vers 
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Once in a small Yale classroom, we 
read aloud to the class our first and 
last short story. The criticisms from 
both students and professor were 
crisp, devastating, and final. The pro- 
fessor was then an editor of “The Yale 
well, and the author of 
numerous books of essays and a novel. 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY is now, assisted 
by William Rose Benét, editor of ‘“‘The 
Literary Review” of the New York 
“Evening Post” which, in its present 
form, he has created along the lines of 
the Literary Supplement to the Lon- 
don “Times”. It has already made a 
firm place for itself among the forces 
which are attempting to aid the cause 


Review” as 


of American letters. Mr. Canby is 
still a member of the Yale English 
department. His latest book was 


“Everyday Americans” (Century). 
ALINE KILMER (Mrs. Joyce Kilmer) 
still lives in Larchmont with her chil- 
dren, the spiritually 
beautiful children we have ever seen. 
something almost magic 
about them, with their gold hair and 
For a while, there 
was also a police dog in the Kilmer 
but after Mrs. Kilmer had 


twice been hailed to court because of 


who are most 


There is 
their great eves. 


family; 
the complaints of neighbors that the 
gentle fellow frightened them or their 
cats, she gave up in despair, and pre- 
sented the dog to the judge, who ap- 
parently is able to manage him. Her 
ew book of poetry “Vigils” (Doran) 
is appearing this fall. 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART has 
succeeded in writing something that 
pleases George Jean Nathan and is, 
pparently, happier than when in his 


now 





previous condition of not having writ- 
ten something to please G. J. N. He 
has received letters from all of the au- 
thors parodied in the “Outline”, with 
one exception. We take the liberty of 
printing one from Sinclair Lewis, who 
writes from “The Bell House”, Bear- 
sted, North Maidenstone, England. 
August 


DEAR MR 
I wish you had 


STEWART : 


seen wus 


yesterday, in my 
room of a half-timbered cottage looking out on 


a village green with canonical geese, cricket 


game, and a small quite amiable when my 


goat 
wife came in with the 
through, aloud 


mail, and read 
Main Street—Plymouth”. 
It is one of the most amusing burlesques I have 


Steamer 


your 


ever seen—even better than your Thornton 
Burgess-Cabell-Dreiser-Lewis | skit ! Vanity 
Fair I howled in a completely undignified 
way 

Please give my regards to John Farrar nd 
tell him to keep you at work fourteen hours a 
day Sincerely yours 

SiIncLamR Lewis 
ZONA GALE from the distance of 


Portage, Wisconsin, writes occasional- 
ly to tell us of some new enthusiasm 
for book, play, or person. Her “Miss 
Lulu Bett”, is to appear this 
fall as a volume (Appleton), and the 
poems, among them those that have 
appeared in THE BOOKMAN, are to be 
gathered into a book called “The Se- 
cret Way” (Macmillan). We hear 
that PADRAIC COLUM has been having 
a restful time writing at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro. William 
Benét, who has just returned 
from there, gives an amusing picture 
of the little man, who has always re- 


the play, 


Rose 


minded us of some variety of lepra- 
chaun, hidden away in a cottage, writ- 
ing for all he was worth. The article 
which we publish here is to introduce 
his “Anthology of Irish Poetry” 
(Boni). 
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THOMAS L. MASSON was traveling 
on a train from Chicago with Melville 
Stone, when Gus Thomas strolled up. 
He nodded to Masson and shook hands 
with Stone. “You must have known 
this man for a long time,” said Stone 
to Thomas. “Something over a hun- 
dred years,” said Thomas. As a mat- 
ter of fact Mr. Masson has only been 
managing editor of “Life” for twenty- 
he says that the century 
before that he passed in reading up 
old jokes in order—if possible—to 
keep them out of “Life”. The paper 
on George Ade which appears in this 
issue of THE BOOKMAN is to be in- 
cluded in Mr. Masson’s forthcoming 
book on the American humorists of 
today. We met “H. D.” (Mrs. Rich- 
ard Aldington) last winter when she 
was in this country. Tall, dark, slen- 
der, nervous, she is a striking and 
delicate personality. Though she is 
the wife of an English poet, and lives 
in England, she is the daughter of 
Professor C. L. Doolittle, former as- 
tronomer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Her father was of Puritan 
stock, her mother of Moravian family, 
early settlers in Pennsylvania. It has 
been said that “‘H. D.’s” poetry is con- 
cerned with a dead past rather than a 
future. But although the 


seven years: 


living 


names of the poems are Greek, it was 


the mountains and rivers of the Le- 
high Valley, the sands and pine-scrubs 
of New Jersey, and the rocky islands 
of Maine that gave her the spiritual 
insight out of which this nature 
poetry has evolved. Last year, after 
ten years abroad, she returned to re- 
cord here in the New World, impres- 
sions of a recent visit to Attica and 
the southern islands. Her new vol- 
ume of poems is to be called ““Hymen” 
(Holt). J. F.’s “Songs for Parents” 
has just been published (Yale). 


Someone recently told us of a 
glimpse he had of CARL SANDBURG sit- 
ting under a tin roof on one of the 
hottest days in an extremely hot July, 
writing—by the aid of cold towels and 


cold baths at frequent periods—fairy 
stories for his children. We under- 
stand that the tales are curious and 
colorful, as they must of necessity be, 
coming from that curious and colorful 
person. We hope to publish one of 
them before many months. STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET is still working at top 
speed so that he may the sooner enter 
the state of matrimony. “The Begin- 
ning of Wisdom” (Holt) will already 
have been published by the time we 
appear, and we do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend that you read the rest of it, 
for the sketchy extracts we have used 
in THE BOOKMAN have not told the 
real of young Philip Sellaby, 
which is pathetic and swift-moving, 
and told with a brilliance and charm 
that are peculiarly young Benét’s. 
We took him to Sidney Howard’s 
“Swords” not long ago, and his re- 
mark was, “It’s the best thing of its 
kind since Christopher Marlowe.” We 
think that nothing so well character- 
izes a man’s soul as his opinion of that 


story 


idealistic, splendidly conceived drama. 
It is impossible for the little cynic, 
puttering around in the mire of petty 
realism, to visualize a who 
“talks with God’. Sidney 
play is like a light shining 
through the disillusionment of the 
younger generation. 


Clare Eames’s 
interpretation of it 


was 
Only once before have we seen such 


woman 
Howard's 
clear 


inspired. 
acting, and the actress was Réjane! 


ELINOR WYLIE has been in town 
through part of the summer; but has 
returned to her native Washington 
again. Her “Nets to Catch the Wind” 
(Harcourt) will appear presently. 
PERCY HAMMOND, now of the New 
York “Tribune’’, was jovial but a trifle 
overwhelmed when we saw him not 
long ago. The New York theatrical 
season was proving more than rushed 
to the former critic of the Chicago 
“Tribune”. First nights do not come 
every night in the week in the city of 
Ben Hecht and Carl Sandburg. How- 
ever, Mr. Hammond confessed that he 
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was enjoying himself, and that he ex- 
pected to become as enthusiastic -a 
first nighter in New York as the very 
oldest inhabitant. KENNETH AN- 
DREWS is working on a translation of 
some Spanish play. JOSEPH FREEMAN 
is a young American poet at present 
living in England. OscAR DAVISSON 
is a recent graduate of Yale who goes 
to Oxford this fall as a Rhodes scholar. 
During the summer he has been act- 
ing in Stuart Walker’s Indianapolis 
company. HEYWOOD BROUN is now 
safely harbored on the New York 
“World”, where he has a daily column, 
“It Seems to Me’’, in which he touches 
on books, the stage, and almost any- 
thing else that enters his head. His 
reports of the tennis matches were, 
we think, excellent. His story of the 
Lenglen “comeback” was as dramatic 
as most plays, more than some. Isn’t 
it a pity that Mlle. Suzanne didn’t 
seem to last? Ah well, perhaps when 
she finds tennis irksome, she will turn 
to literature. Who knows? MAx- 
WELL BODENHEIM has just returned 
from Peterboro, where he has been 
writing steadily all summer. His con- 
versation is as swift, as biting, and as 
exotic as his verse. He has, we think, 
red hair. His last book of verse was 
“Advice” (Knopf). ERNEST A. Boyp, 
formerly of the staff of the New York 
“Evening Post”, is, or was, a politician 
in Ireland; but has sought solace in 
this country, where he revels in his 
knowledge of French literature, and 
his delight in American books. RICH- 
ARD LE GALLIENNE is still in the coun- 
try, from which place he writes us 
numerous letters about everything in 
the world but himself. As a member 
of the 1890 group he is particularly 
well qualified to review the posthu- 
mous Wilde manuscript. BURTON 
RASCOE, the Chicago critic, now trans- 
planted, is at present associate editor 
of “McCall’s Magazine’. We _ hear 
that one of his youngsters (the boy, 
we believe) is, at the age of three, a 
greater artist than Vincent Van Gogh, 
whom his father rates higher than 


Cézanne or Gauguin. We speak sim- 
ply from hearsay, not having seen 
these momentous drawings. At pres- 
ent the proud father is at work on a 
novel which he started on a ranch in 
Oklahoma last year. His book, “Fan- 
fare”, will probably appear this fall, 
though his publishers tell us that, so 
particular and ticklish is he about his 
work, that they never know at what 
moment he will withdraw a book, with 
the remark, “It’s not good enough 
vet!” 


NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR, poet 
and critic, is the author of four books, 
three of verse, one a poetic play, “The 
Fairy Bride”, which has been fre- 
quently acted, this year by students 
at the Summer School of Columbia 
University. REX HUNTER spends 
most of his time explaining to his 
friends and others that he was born 
and grew up in New Zealand and not 
in Australia. He writes us, “I have 
drunk kava in the Fijis and have 
eaten poi in Hawaii. My chief aver- 
sion is the flapper who crowds you 
into a corner and tells you that ‘she 
wants to write’. I like cats and curry. 
In Chicago I reviewed books for the 
page in the ‘Post’ conducted by Llew- 
ellyn Jones. I have published a book 
of one-act plays which I regard as ex- 
periments. Am now working on a 
novel and what an acquaintance of 
mine calls a ‘full-length’ play.” 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE has just re- 
turned from England, where he met 
everyone worth meeting, and is now 
ready to tell about them. While there, 
he wrote the following sonnet which 
appeared in the London “Morning 
Post”, with editorial comment: 


ON THE MURDER OF MRS. LINDSAY 

[We have received for publication the fol 
lowing sonnet by Mr. Charles Hanson Towne, 
the well-known American man of letters and 
Editor of VecClures Magazine,” who is now on 
a visit to this country The verse is doubly 
welcome as affording evidence of the depth to 
which the best American sentiment has been 
stirred by a crime that leaves the British Gov 
ernment and the British Press so cold.) 
England! Is there no word that you will say 
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To the assassins for their shameful deed? 
Is this your new religion, your new creed? 
Silence—-when all the world weeps in dismay. 
What hope of Freedom can be built today 
For the next generation's ultimate need, 
If, when foul traitors act, you softly plead, 
“There is a truce!” and blindly turn away? 
A truce with whom? O surely not with those 
Who thus make sport of Age, and Life, and 


God! 
England! Go back to that firm path you 
trod 
When, but a few brief years ago, you rose 


And girded on your armour...England, 
speak ! 
An old, old woman was strong—shall you 
be weak? 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
GEROLAMO LAZZERI lives in Italy and 
does Italian letters for many of the 
most prominent of the continental lit- 
erary journals. His name is a distin- 
guished addition to our list of foreign 
contributors. 


In commenting on Mrs. Hart’s ar- 
ticle in the September BOOKMAN, the 
New York “Tribune” claims editori- 
ally that the contest between Mr. 
Hergesheimer and Mrs. Hart as to 
who is responsible for the happy-end- 
ing novel—the tired business man or 
the feminine nuisance—is fairly 
equal; and it adds a new thought. 
We should be happy to receive com- 
ments from librarians and others who 
have a chance to observe the sweet 
girl undergraduate at her reading. 

The balance of blame having been thus 


stored to equilibrium, it seems proper to 
the suggestion that perhaps both the Tired 





Bu ess Mar nd the Feminine Nuisance are 
suffering for the sins of a third party namely 
the Voracious Teens No adult man or 
woman, can compete with the novel-hungry, 
library-! ting girl of eighteer Romance 


classie and best seller and pure 
drivel, is sucked into her gluttonous young 


t 


mind, and still each Friday night finds her at 


the publie library eager for more It would ° 


be interesting to turn the statisticians loose on 
her to find out how many dozens of star-eyed 
heroines and broad-shouldered gallants this 
young cannibal devours in the course of her 
reading period and to know just how long the 
spasm lasts Some take five years, some ten. 
Only a few are born with that discrimination 
for both life and literature which enables them 
to discard the piffle after the first taste. Most 
of them simply grow up. And life itself takes 
eare of the novel reading habit The woman 
who is face to face with the problem of twen 
tieth century married life seldom dwells long 
on the “My queen! My hero!” school of lit 
erature. 
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The approach of the voting season 
makes us painfully conscious of the 
fact that exaggerating a young lady’s 
age is a dastardly deed. Wherefore 
we hasten to make amends by quoting 
a letter which Mrs. A. M. Williamson 
has written us from England: 
Somebody tells me that the dear BooKMAN 
has said something kind about me, but in doing 
so adds that “The Lightning Conductor” came 


out “twenty odd years ago”. 
Now, for Molly's sake (Molly was the hero 


ine) we mustn't let that stand, please! She 
was twenty-one when Jack fell in love with her 
and drove her about France and Italy So 
think how awful for her if that had been 
“twenty odd years ago’ It’s quite bad enough 
for her—to say nothing of me that the book 
did appear eighteen years ago—‘going on 
nineteen”, as children say of their ages when 
they want to be as old as possible So please 
do let THE BooKMAN give Molly back the youth 

comparative youth !—that he has robbed her 
of so inadvertently I haven't yet seen a cut 


ting, but I ‘spect I shall some day Anyhow 
I'm coming over to your side about the end of 
October, and THE BOOKMAN doesn’t want to be 


scolded, does he? 


If all Mrs. Williamson’s scoldings 
are as delightful as this one, we say 
“Yes” at once. Moreover, we believe 
that it is we who are entitled to a 
grievance, for we said merely that 
“The Lightning Conductor” was one 
of the first novels ever read by us. 


We have been curious to know more 
about Owosso, Michigan, ever since 
we learned that it was the home town 
of James Oliver Curwood. Now comes 
a letter from Frances A. Jones, li- 
brarian of Owosso’s Public Library, 
which confirms our opinion that it’s a 
town worth watching. 


Because you said that you liked “M 
Street” and because Hoyt Holmes said that he 
liked honest thinking I am sending my first 
letter to Tne BooKkMAN I like “Main Street 
and I like honest thinking “Main Street’’ re 
lieved my mind of some undigested thought 
and honest thinking is one of the faculties I 
hold most precious 

I have lived here all my life and I have 1 
grouch against small towns in general or pa! 
tieular. My fellow citizens have treated m«é 
well Owosso is, what its boosters claim, or 
of the best towns in the state and a desirab! 
place to live in for all practical purposes I 
has clean, well-shaded streets, well-cared-f: 
buildings and manufacturing industries that 
furnish employment. Not only that but we 
have reasonable employers and employees wh 


get together and agree how to meet a falling 
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WHO WILL SuccEED LLOYD GEORGE? by 4. G. Gardiner 


} 


\ paper of political port iits and prophecy by the former editor of **The London 
9 


Daily News. 


THE BLACK HAND by M. L. C. Pickthal 


A memorable story of the psychology of fear, illustrated with three drawings by j 


George Bellow ° 
THE BALANCE-SHEET OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
by Maissaye J. Olgin 


A careful estimate of what the Soviet Government h is and has not accomplished, 
with reproductions of striking posters used in the Bolsheviki’s domestic propaganda. 
THE Decoy by Bonnie Ginger 
\ short story as distinctly American as corn on the cob. 
“WHERE THERE AIN’T NO TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
by E. Alexander Powell 
A sensationally interesting re port of conditions in North Borneo ur 


ment of a trading con 


lert overmn- 


BIRTHRIGHT by T. S. Stribling 


The story of Peter Sine r, a colored graduate of Harvat 3 ind hi quest for the 
elusive birthright of opportunity. The first instalment of a novel that, without a 
line of preachment or prejudice, dramatically interprets the facts of racial relation 


sa the United States. Illustrated by F. Luis Mora. 


THE MOVIES versus MOTION PICTURES by Ralph Block 


A paper of speculations on the artistic future of motion pictures. 


Mr. POTTLE AND THE SOUTH-SEA CANNIBALS 
by Richard Connell 


A delightful burlesque of the now popular South Sea literature. We could not 
resist passing this on to the readers who first met Frederick O’ Brien in our pages, 


CrEccoO REMAINS by Adriana Spadoni 


A very human story of love at fifty. 


MESSER MARCO POLO by Donn Byrne 


The final part of the historical romance that has attracted wide attention and 
marked a new stage in Mr. Byrne’s literary career. 


Other important contributions by Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
Harry A. Franck, and Phyllis Bottome. 
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off of business. We have a foreign population 


that is treated well The president of the 


senior High School class this vear was an 
Italian whose parents keep a_ fruit stand 
Paul Salava, another son of a foreign born 
resident, is the youngest telegrapher the 
young daughters from the wealthiest families 
of Owosso chum in the most democratic fash 
lon with attractive Sicilian and Rumanian 
girls There is all through the town an ad 
mirable spirit of friendliness Permeating that 
is, of course, the strain of evil gossip as “Main 
Street depicts it The majority of the in 
habitants should have nothing but praise for 
the development of themselves into well-mean 
ing, law-abiding citizens. They have been mov 
ing upward rapidly into more prosperous sur 
roundings and a higher social scale 

But the suggestion that such a thing as 
beauty should be sought for itself alone might 
be met with a careless and uncomprehending 
“Sure but most certainly with a yawn I 
heard one young lady say, “When I want some 
thing and I don't know what, I get a soda.” 
Buying something is the common opiate for 
troublesome, newly awakened imagination. 
Just as Lewis concludes in “Main Street”, the 
adult members of the town are, in the main, 
hopeless, but the children are not They may 
prove to have creative imagination but if so, 
they will migrate to New York and leave us 
right where we were Mr. Holmes’s personal 
equation is, evidently, not mine for I can hon 
estly say that “Main Street” is true, startling 
ly true to me It is a challenge to the few 
people who know beauty and forget, and an 
epoch-making book in its plea for an artistic 
awakening in the small town. To me, it is a 
worthy successor to “The Turmoil” 


From Teheran, Persia, came the fol- 
lowing post card, written in green ink, 
on a salmon background, and ad- 
dressed thusly: “Bookman Magazine, 
U. S. of America, to be obligently ad- 
dressed by the American Post Office.” 


Gentlemen : 

Your magazine's fame has reached the city 
where I live, but not the address So I have 
written you an “address-less’’ post-card, and 
beg you to send me a sample copy of THe Book 
MAN, and also give me full informations on the 
following: for, being Educational Publishers 
yourselves, you can do this better than any 
other one And please do it. It is an actual 
service to the “Department of Public Educa 
tion of Persia’, of which I am a member. 

1—The address of the best book and maga 
zine Companies which publish the best up-to 
date books and periodicals for all the school- 
years, (from the first year of the Elementary 
School to the last years of the highest colleges 
and universities,) and on all subjects; 

2—The names and addresses of the best au 
thors of scholastic books (on all subjects), and 
those of the Companies which publish them ; 

3—The best, up-to-date and effective methods 
of America, for school-training (mind, bodily 
and military training,) for all the school-years, 


state holding a responsible’ position The 


and, if possible, the complete programs, and 
names of books, of a series of these modern and 


up-to-date schools (From the first year of the 


Elementary School to the last years of the 


highest Colleges and Universities.) 
Waiting anxiously for your answer, 
remain, 
faithfully Yours, { 
(Abbol-Fatth) 


He has been answered. 


Another interesting letter from the 
Secretary of the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice: 


I write to thank you for your letter enclos 
ing advance sheets of the July BookMaAn in 
which the ideas of “Simon Pure” are opposed 
to some of my statements regarding legal ae 
tion against books Ilis statement that cor 
ruption comes more from suppression than 
from anything else” embodies the error usually 
made by writers on this subject It is not the 
suppression which does damage, but the pub 
lication of the fact of suppression Some day 
I assume that newspapers will adopt a= suffi 
ciently high ethical standard under which they 
will avoid such publication, however much they 
may feel that they are depriving their readers 
of something which is considered to have news 
value 

Regarding Mrs. Stopes'’s book, this prosecu 
tion was by the District Attorney of this Coun 
ty at the suggestion of Governor Smith The 
book was submitted to us just about a year ago 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Sons, who had 
published it in London, and we expressed the 
opinion at that time that while we were im 
pressed by the sincerity of the writer, we be 
lieved that there were some things in the book 
which would make its publication here’ im 
proper under the law The trial court seems 
to have taken the same view of the matter 

I think you will agree that if there were no 
law against it, there would be a great quantity 
of pornographic matter placed upon the market, 
and also that the circulation of pornographic 
matter is harmful That being the case, it is 
proper that there should be a law and that 
that law should be enforced. The public would 
know nothing about such enforcement were it 
not for the publication in the newspapers and 
otherwise of court proceedings which are neces 
sary from time to time 

Very sincerely, 


JOHN S. SUMNER 


Here is delightful Keats-Wilde gos- 
sip from Emma Speed Sampson: 

Referring to an article in the June BooKMAN 
on the Book Fair in Richmond, by Mary New 
ton Stanard, I wish to make a_ correction 
Mrs. Stanard says ‘The three volume edition 


de luxe of Keats, given by the poet to his 
brother, the great-grandfather of Emma Speed 
Sampson of the Richmond group of writers, to 
whom it has descended, received deserved at 
tention.”” I am sorry to say this is a mistake 
but one that might easily have slipped in as 
the volume of Keats in question was labeled 
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wrong. The edition de luxe in my possession 
is one published by my uncle, John Gilmer 
Speed, and = pre sented to my father, George 
Keats Speed. I make this correction fearing 
that some of collectors of Keatsiana might 
be misled and I should be deluged with letters 
offering me vast sums for my treasure. 

Since ths year is the Keats centenary I 
" der if this bit of family history might not 
be of interest to you When Oscar Wilde was 
in Louisvill Kentucky his famous lecture 
tour, he s t a day with my grandmother, 
BE i Keats Sy l He mentions this inei- 
dent in his essay, “Keats's Sonnet on Blue”, 
published st in Century Guild Hobby Horse, 
July, 1886, 1 tl incorporated in his vol 
ume of Miscellanies 

Wilde says in this article: 

“During my tour in America I happened one 
evening to find myself in Louisville, Kentucky. 
The subject I had selected to speak on was the 
Mission Art the Nineteenth Century, and 
in the course of my lecture I had occasion to 
quote Keats's Sonnet on Blue as an example 
of the poet's delicate sense of et our-harmonies 
When my lecture was ¢ luded there came 
round to see me a lad f , With a 
sweet gentle manner al a il voice, 
She introduced herself to me as Mrs. Speed, 
the daughter of George Keats, and invited me 
to come examine the Keats manuscripts in her 
possession. I spent most of the next day with 
her, reading the letters of Keats to her father, 
some of which at that time were unpublished, 
poring vel ello leaves and faded 

| l lering at the little 
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will publish in its issues for Octob 





November, and December a translation of 


La Vie en Fleur 
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New Chapters of Autobiography by 


Anatole France 





Dante in which Keats had written those mar 
velous notes on Milton. Some months after- 
wards, when I was in California, I received a 
letter from Mrs. Speed asking my acceptance 
of the original manuscript of the sonnet which 
I had quoted in my lecture. 


ANSWER TO A 


NNET ENDING THUS: 


Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than those that 1 the hyacinthe bell, 
By J. Il. Reynolds, 
Blue! ‘Tis the life of heaven,—the domain 
Of Cynthia,—the wide palace of the sun,— 
The Hesperus and all his train,— 
The bosomer of clouds, gold, grey and dun, 
Blue! ‘Tis the life of waters—ocean 
And all its vassal streams: pools numberless 
May rage and foam and fret, but never can 
Subside if not to dark-blue nativeness. 
Blue! gentle cousin of the forest green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest flowers, 
Forget -me-not,—the blue-bell,—and, that queen 
Of secrecy, the viol vhat strange powers 
Hast then, as a * shadow! But how great 
When in an Eye thou art alive with fate! 
Feb., 1818. 
“It may be noticed that Keats's own eyes 
were brown, and 1 blue, as stated by Mrs. 
Proctor to Lord Houghtor Mrs. Speed showed 
me a note to that effect written by Mrs. George 
Keats on the regu of the page in Lord 
Houg n’s Life (p. 100, vol. 1), where Mrs, 
Proctor’s description is given Cowden Clarke 
made a similar correcti in his Recollections, 
d some of the later editions of Lord 
Continued on Where to Buy Books page 
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the last three issues of THE DIAL. 
tainly superior to anything being published here or in 


continent. 


what the effort for honesty costs.’’ 





. Incidentally I should like to congratulate you on 
They are cer 


England—or, as far as my knowledge goes, on the 


I also am among the editors, and I knou 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP, 


Managing Fditor, Vanity Fair. 
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N these delightful pages the greatest of contemporary French writers describes, in the person of Pierre 
Noziere, his school and college years, lending an immediate interest to the narrative with his commen- 
Nothing more delicate, more gently ironic, 


taries on wars, 
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academies, and other institutions of our time. 
more amusing and pathetic has been written by the great master. 

that series, 
Pierre Noziere, 


Little Pierre, a: 
which has been called the greate 


My Friend’s Book, 


autobiography ever written. 


G. Santayana and D. H. Lawrence will each cor 
tribute two characteristic 
Mr. Santayana w 
and on Dickens 


essays to these issues. 


These chapters from the fourth book of 


rites on The Irony of Liberalist 
the latter an essay which will as- 


tonish and delight the enemies and admirers of both 
authors. 


Mr. 


Lawrence contributes Sea and Sardinis, 


unusual series of travel sketches. 
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Drama 


The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, 
ed. by Samuel B. Hemingway [Yale]. 

he Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, ed. by 
Henry Seidel Canby [Yale] 

{1 Short History of the English Drama, by 
Benjamin Brawley [lIlarcourt] 

The Children of the Universe, by Schevel 
zitlonok [pub. in New Yorl 

Tey One-Act Plays, by Alice Gerstenberg 
[Brentano]. 

Four One-Act Plays, by Lewis Beach [Bret 
tano]. 

Garments of Praise, A Miracle Cycle, by Flor 


ence Converse [Dutton]. 


Essays and Literary Studies 


The Portrait of Mr. W. H., by Oscar Wilde 
Mitchell Kennerley] 

The Glass of Fashion, Some Social Reflections, 
by A Gentleman with a Duster [ Put: 

Decadence and Other Essays on the Culture of 
Ideas, by Remy de Gourmont [Harcourt 

he King in Hamlet, by Howard Mumfor 
Jones [Univ. of Texas 

jreaming True, by Alma Newton 
says on Books, by A. Cluttor 








| nil 
smptoms of Being 35, by Ring W. Lardner 
tobbs | 
The Outer Cirele, by Thomas Burke [Doran] 
Contempora British Literature, Bibliogra 


phies and Study Outlines, by John Matthews 
Manly and Edith Riekert [Harcourt] 

The Enjoument of Poetry, by Max Eastman 
[Seribner] 

{ London Mosaic, by W. L. George illus. by 
Philippe Forbes-Robertson Stokes 

The Man in the Street. Papers on American 


7 


Topics, by Meredith Nicholson [Scribner] 


History and Political Science 


Opening a Highway to the Pacific, b James 
Christy Bell [Columbia 

Europe Since 1870, by Edward Raymond Turt 
er, Ph.D. [| Doubleday 

Diplomacy, Old and New, | George Your 
[ Iareourt ] 

The Free Vegro in Maryland, by James M 
Wright, Ph.D. [Columbia ] 

What Made Ireland Sinn Fein, ed. by John NX 
Regan [Woreester. Mass Harrigan Press 

Nafequarding American Ideals, by Harry I 
Atwood [Laird & Lee] 

The New World of Islam, by Lothrop Stoddard 
[Scribner 


Travel and Out of Doors 


Towns of New England and Old England, Ir 
lind and Scotland, Part I and II, by Alla 
Forbes [Putnam } 
tl fhout Trout, by Sir George Aston 
(George Southeote) [Tloughton } 

imerican Football, by Charles D. Daly 
per 

Present-Day Golf, by George Dunean = and 
Bernard Darwin [Doran] 

Oh, Shoot! Confessions of an Agitated Sports- 
man, by Rex Beach [Harper] 


Sociology and Economics 


imerica’s Power Resources, The Eeonomic Siaq- 


nificance u Coal ty! and hater-i’owe) ‘ 
Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph I Pogue 
[Century | 

The Workers in American Ilistory, vy James 
Oneal [Rand School 





The Morality of the Strike by 
Alexander McLean [Kenedy] 
Tired Radicals and Other Papers, by Walter 
Weyl [Huebsch] 

Property, by Arthur Jerome Eddy [McClurg]. 

Better Business Letters: Better Advertising, 
by John M. Manly and John A. Powell 
[Chicago: Frederick J. Drake] 

Handbook of Social Resources of the United 
States, by Genevieve Poyneer Hendricks 
[Amer. Red Cross]. 


War and Reconstruction 


Russia From the American Embassy, by David 
R. Francis [Seribner] 

The Fruits of Victory, A Sequel to “The Great 
Illusion”, by Norman Angell [Century 

The History of the tars and Stripes, Official 
Newspaper ¢ the timecrican Lapeditionary 
Forces in France [ Washington, I>. ¢ : Co 
lumbia }. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


The Life and Growth of Isracl, by Samuel A 
B. Mercer, Ph.D, D.D. [Morehouse | 

The Spirit of Peace, by Arthur F. Winnington 
Ingram, D.D. [ Morehouse] 

The Vision of Purity, by Arthur F. Winnington 
Ingram, D.D. [Londo Wells Gardner 

The Contents of the New Testament in In 
troductory Course, | Ilavy MeC lure Mace- 
millan ]. 


Viscellancous 


Teart, Tupe, and Stule, A Compendium of At 
lantiec lseg by George B. Ives Atlantic] 

The Control of Life, | a Arthur The on 
[Holt] 

{ List of {merican Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed in 19178, by Katharine Jacobs [Goy 
ernment Printing Office 

4 Defence of Philosophie Doubt, by Arthur 
James Balfour [Dorat 
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SHE COLLECTORS GUIDE 
“/x;| In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints, It 
= AUTOGRAPHS will be well to look over this section carefully each 
= Beco month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
= === changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
—= offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


BOOKS 
: \| MANUSCRIPTS § 


have 
into 
and 


V AR’S heavy burdens 
plunged many a family 


difficulties in Europe, 
owners of fine libraries are still look- 


financial 


ing to America to come to the rescue 
by the purchase of their books, the ac- 
cumulation, in many cases, of several 
generations. The latest to be offered 
is the famous Saitschick library, the 
owner of which, Dr. Robert Saitschick 
of Zurich, formerly professor at the 
Federal Polytechnic School of Switzer- 
is compelled to part with his 
treasures, the the 
grain of more than four centuries of 
Dr. Saitschick is a Russian 
naturalization, 


land, 
winnowings of 


printing. 
by birth, a 
scholarship a teacher of Ger- 


Swiss by 
and by 
man literature for many years in the 
The Sait- 
schick library consists of some twenty 


University of Cologne. 
thousand volumes, selected with a view 
to preserving, in the best editions, the 
cream of the writings of the world’s 
great thinkers in all the ages. The 
collector only the best and 
most valuable editions, which in many 
were the first, and to these he 
added later editions of the highest 
literary and_ bibliographical 
Where the books were not in contem- 
porary bindings, he employed the fin- 
est binders of Europe to rebind them, 
with particular reference to harmony 
between the text and the binding. 
The individual items, winnowed many 
times, now form a unity which is to 
be found in few other private libraries 
abroad. The printed beoks begin with 
rare incunabula, and fall into several 
classes—the finest illustrated editions; 
rare first editions of the Renaissance 
and Restoration periods; original edi- 


selected 


Cases 


value. 


tions and translations of ancient lit- 
erature; collected works and first 
editions of German, French, Italian, 
Russian, Polish, and English litera- 
ture; proverbs, fairy tales, and folk 
lore of different memoirs 
religions of all nations; 


countries; 
and letters; 
philosophy and social science, general 
curiosa, varia and 
Many of the works 
the 
represents the 
aristocracy of letters. It is to be hoped 
that American institution will 
secure it, and the price at which it 
will be sold if kept together would not 
now pay for the binding of the books. 


history, art and 
selected rarities. 
illustrious and 


have provenance, 


collection as a whole 


some 


A controversy has been raging in 
the bibliographical journals regarding 
the first issue of the first edition of 
Dickens’s “A Christmas Carol’, the 
principal point raised being whether 
this should have end papers of yellow 
or green. Eminent authorities have 
brought forward prove 
that each of these was the first. Yet 
the probability is that some copies of 
the first issue had yellow end papers, 
while others had green, according to 
the stock which the binder had on 
hand. After they had been used in- 
discriminately on the first few hun- 
dred copies it is likely that Dickens 
decided on the yellow end papers in 
which the second and later editions 
appeared. So long as a collector, how- 
ever, has a copy bearing the “Stave 1” 
in roman type, he may well believe 
that he has the first issue, whatever 
the color the binder used for the end 
papers. The point is one for the me- 


ticulous collector or the dealer who 


evidence to 
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has a copy with variations which he 
may be able to sell at a higher price 
than the ordinary market value of the 
first edition. 


John Ruskin, whose works are now 
collected in first and other editions, 
was a collector of a type which would 
not be tolerated in collectors’ society 
today. In the sale of the Yates 
Thompson illuminated manuscripts in 
London last season a late thirteenth- 
century Antiphonary from the Cister- 
cian Abbey of Beaupré, near Gram- 
mont, fetched £1,510. In cataloguing 
it Yates Thompson called attention to 
the fact that the last owner of this 
magnificent manuscript (Ruskin) 
“had a habit, the generosity of which 
will, I am afraid, not be appreciated 
by most collectors, of giving or lend- 
ing leaves of his MSS. to friends, 
schools, etc. Every book which I had 
from him had suffered in a way, and 
when this Antiphonary came into my 
possession it had been pulled to pieces 
by this reckless owner.” 


Among the recent literary birthday 
observances there is one which appar- 


ently has been overlooked. Now the 
suggestion is put forward seriously 
that we ought to celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of the birth of the First Fotio 
of Shakespeare. For while there are 
those who stoutly contend that no such 
person as Shakespeare ever existed, no 
one has had the temerity to deny the 
existence of the First Folio (1623). 
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THE BOOKMAN LITERARY WEEK 
commences in New York City at John 
Wanamaker’s auditorium on Novem- 
ber 7th. Naturally we heartily recom- 
mend that our metropolitan readers 
attend and applaud. (Hisses will also 
be welcome. There is nothing so 
BOOKMANISH as a controversy.) For 
every day we have planned a dramatic 
event. (In which our friends of the 
theatre have promised to assist.) 
This is to enliven the appearance of 
famous authors, five of whom will 
speak every afternoon. Performances 
start promptly at 2:30 each day 
watch the da-a-a-aily pa-a-a-apers!) 
and we shall try to give maximum in- 
formation with minimum pain. One 
day will be devoted to fiction, one to 
drama, one to travel, one to young au- 
thors, and one to children’s books. 
Poetry day, falling on Armistice 
Day, will be fittingly celebrated. This 
is to be, we hope, a traveling show, 
and it is our ambition that other towns 
shail know the real joys of a Boox- 
MAN circus. On application to this of- 
fice special sections will be reserved 
for the members of suburban literary 
clubs. 


CHILDREN’S Book WEEK (from No- 
vember 13th to November 19th) is to 
be celebrated this year with more than 
usual zest. Schools, libraries, book- 
shops and community centres are en- 
tering into the spirit of the effort 
to encourage the buying and the read- 
ing of books by children and their par- 
ents. “The Children’s Book Week 
Committee” have prepared various 
posters and other material which may 
be obtained from their offices at 33 
Fifth Avenue. One of their schemes 
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which has particularly interested us is 
the plan for a ‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Bookcase’’, which they are sending out 
for distribution to boys who may care 
to turn carpenter long enough to make 
such a case for their own rooms. Al- 
drich, as told in his “The Story of a 
Bad Boy”, had such a bookcase over 
his bed at the old house in Ports- 
mouth. There he kept his personal 
books. We publish here 2 reprint of 
a working drawing of the case. As 
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our part in CHILDREN’S BooK WEEK, 
we offer the following: 





Children’s Book Week Essay Contest 


For the ten best essays written by 
boys or girls fifteen years or under on 
“The Books I Like to Read’, THE 
BOOKMAN Offers ten prizes: first, $25 
in cash; second, $10 worth of books; 
and one book for each of the other 
eight. Two of the best essays received 
before November first will be pub- 
lished in the Christmas number. The 
announcement of prize awards and the 
first and second prize-winning essays 
themselves will be printed in the Jan- 
uary number. Contributions must be 
in the hands of the judges on or be- 
fore November 20th, and must be not 
less than three hundred or more than 
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eight hundred words in length, must 
be written in ink on one side of the 
paper only, must have name, age, and 
address of the contestant in the upper 
right hand corner, and be addressed to 
“Children’s Book Week Essay Con- 
test”, care THE BOOKMAN. 


And so, to our contributors. 

We recently introduced BURTON 
RASCOE to the Lower East Side. This 
transplanted Chicago critic, together 
with Harry Hansen of the Chicago 
“Daily News”, seemed to find the café 
run by a district political boss slightly 
different from the hotels along the 
soul’ Mich’. We tried vainly, while 
Mr. Rascoe was watching the intrepid 
fingers of a saxophone player, to dis- 
cover the publication date of his book 
of essays, “Fanfare”. But we were 
unsuccessful. However, we’ve seen at 
least the cover design and we like that 
We understand that 
Mr. Rascoe’s opinions on the motion 


much anyway! 


pictures are considered a trifle ex- 
treme. For this reason we have asked 
Sir Gilbert Parker, whose intimate 
association with the Industry or Art 
(choose as you will) makes him par- 
ticularly well qualified, to do a reply 
for the December number. DONALD 
OGDEN STEWART, whose parodies will 
soon be issued in book form, is now 
working on a novel. He wishes us to 
make it plain that it is a serious and 
not a humorous effort. It seems quite 
unnecessary to introduce THEODORE 
DREISER to BOOKMAN readers. His 
writings have been among the most 
discussed of modern authors, his 
novels are widely read on the conti- 
nent. You will find his autobiography, 
of which we are publishing a small 
part, filled with entertaining incident. 
Mr. Dreiser is at present in Los An- 
geles, where he is, we hear, working 
One of them is to be 


on two novels. 


called “The 
writing a play. 


3ulwark”. He is also 


HAZEL HALL, of Portland, Oregon, 
author of “Curtains” (Lane), is an in- 
valid. She writes us: 


I have noted that your contributors are al 
ways just starting or returning from far places, 


or that they are being variously interesting at 


home. As for me, what I did yesterday I am 
doing today, and tomorrow I shall be as mod 
erately occupied as I was yesterday All of 
which goes to say that the adventures which 
are mine lose something of their glamour wher 
listed 

KENNETH ANDREWS, the last we 


heard of him, was busily working over 
a manuscript for Doubleday, Page and 
Company. We wish that he would 
ROBERT HILLYER once 
entered this office shortly after his re- 
turn from Denmark, where he went 


finish a play. 


on a traveling scholarship. He is 
much younger, and rather larger than 
we had suspected from his pictures. 
His last book of poems was “Alchemy” 
(Brentano), and we hear that he is 
instructing in English at Harvard 
MURRAY HILw’s 
“Turns about Town” (Doran) seems 
about to rival the popularity of his 
“Walking-Stick from all 
signs. Personally we have always 
liked “Peeps at People” best. How- 
ever, there’s no accounting for tastes. 


University this year. 


Papers”, 


HARRISON 
wright, essayist, and delightful gen- 
tleman, has now turned, he tells us, to 
writing short stories again. “High 
Life’ (McBride) is his latest novel. 
To sit with Mr. Rhodes and hear him 
tell of his acquaintance with the 
French poets of some years past, is 
one of the rarest treats we know. It 
does not happen often, however, for he 
is that rare person, seldom encoun- 
tered in this age of publicity, who is a 
genius at listening to gossip and re- 
fuses to spread it. Of course, his 


RHODES, novelist, play- 
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friendship for the celebrated Captain 
Walter Traprock is a touching thing. 
We watched them together on that 
night of the now famous welcome-home 
dinner given to the intrepid explorer. 
We even heard them sing together (at 
least we think that we did) that al- 
ready popular ballad, “The Filbert 
Flapper”. ANNIE CARROLL MOORE is, 
as usual, planning elaborate and inter- 
esting things for Children’s Book 
Week in the New York Public Library. 
The Holiday Book Exhibit will have 
its opening exercises on the afternoon 
of November 14th in the Central Chil- 
dren’s Room. The branch libraries 
will also celebrate by special exhibits, 
story hours, and so forth. We were 
reading an article on “Children’s Li- 
brarians” in “The Library Journal”, 
and were so astounded by the account 
of Miss Moore’s work that we take the 
liberty of quoting R. R. Bowker, the 


author. 

rhe New York Public Library has in its Cen 
tral Building, its forty-three branches and six 
substations forty-eight children’s rooms each 


under charge of a children’s librarian, so th 


Miss Annie Carroll Moore as supervisor of 


children’s work represents in a single perso 
over a hundred children’s library workers Ir 
cidentally it may be said that she has taken 


over some of Miss Plummer'’s relations in the 
eontinuing intimacy with the fairy god 
mother Miss Shedlock whom Miss Plummer 


induced to come to this country from England 


to tell fairy stories to American children in our 
libraries and for whom Miss Moore has in turn 
stood as godmother When Miss Shedlock de 
parted for the home country last year it was 


Miss Moore who freighted with tokens of good 
wishes the fairy ship which was presented to 
Miss Shedlock as testimony of the esteem in 
which children’s librarians and children them 
selves remembered her and her work Miss 
Moore graduated from the Pratt Library School 


in 1896 and with the exception of her work for 


children in the Pratt Institute Library from 
1896 until 1906 all of her 25 years of library 
work have been spent in the work with chil 


dren of the New York Publie Library Inei 
dent to that work she has done many good 
things of a special nature in addition to her 
operation with Miss Shedlock, as her organ 
ization of the lectures on children’s literature 
given in the N. Y. P. L., her promotion of the 


library development in Miss Anne Morgan's 
work for the devastated regions of France 
when she made it possible for Miss Greene and 
Miss O'Connor to undertake pioneer work there 
and in the book which gives the results of her 
experiences Roads to Childhood published 


last year by G. H. Doran 


JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE still writes 
us from the country, when most peo- 
ple are so unlucky as to have returned 
to town. She is enjoying Indian sum- 
mer in Connecticut, while waiting for 
her new volume of verse, “The Lifted 
Cup” (Houghton Mifflin), to appear. 
F. Scott FITZGERALD has returned to 
his native heaths of St. Paul, where 
he is busily writing short stories. His 
novel, “The Beautiful and Damned”, 
is appearing in “The Metropolitan’. 
He reminds us of Carl Van Doren’s 
“The Revolt of the Village, 1920’, in 
the Fall Book Supplement of “The Na- 
tion”. That particular article we 
covet mightily. It is a fine analysis 
of current novel writing. You should 
not rest until you have read it. We 
quote from his paragraph on Mr. Fitz- 
gerald: 


F. Seott Fitzgerald ir This Sid f Par 
dis¢ also had broken with the village Ile 
vrote of his gilded boys and girls as if average 
decorum existed only to be shocked But he 
made the curious discovery that undergraduates 
could have brains and still be interesting: that 
they need not give their lives entirely to games 
and adolescent polities; that they may have 
heard of Oscar Wilde as well as of Rudyard 
Kipling and of Rupert Brooke no less than of 
Alfred Noyes Mr. Fitzgerald had indeed his 
element of scandal to tantalize the majority, 
who debated whether or not the rising genera 
tion could be as promiscuous in its behavior as 
he made out It is the brains the bool 
however, not the seandal, which finally cou 


SIDNEY HOWARD, the young author 
of “Swords” (Doran), has already 
written a new play, and is thinking of 
undertaking a novel. ALICE ROHE is 
an intrepid traveler and a brilliant 
newspaper woman. She is said to be 
the only woman in the world who has 
ever held a managerial and corre- 
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position for a big 
agency. At the time of Italy’s en- 
trance into the war and the year fol- 


spondence news 


lowing, she was correspondent and 
bureau manager for Italy, with head- 
Rome, for the United 
She studied 


conditions in Italy, and her education 


quarters at 
Press Association. has 
varies from the University of Kansas 
to the University of Rome. FILLMORE 
HYDE is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who wears his clothes quite as 
well as most graduates of that univer- 
He is, as a matter of fact, Na- 
Squash 


sity. 
tional Champion Player of 
these United States. 
who directs the financial operations of 
THE BOOKMAN tells us that squash is 
that as it 
game, for 


The gentleman 


not a popular game. Be 
BOOKMAN 
Thomas R. Coward, of our reviewing 


may, it is a 
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America needs 
trained 


Continued on Where 


le , Junior 
' Red Cross 






irls and boys - 
Ready for Service 


staff, is one of the best players in New 
York City, and our own Mr. Ivins is 
modestly interested in the game for 
Brooklyn. 


magazine in the country, then, for the 


We can challenge any other 


squash title, and it is our purpose soon 
to have a Literary Squash Tourna- 

JAMES GOULD 
but his claim to 
connection with this particular review 
is the fact that he was a member of 
the Yale football team in 1914. Syd- 
ney Greenbie writes from Greensboro, 


ment. plays squash, 


too: distinction in 


where he is resting after 
His own book, “The 


Century), is about 


Vermont, 
oriental travels. 

Pacific Triangle” 
to be published, and his wife’s book, 
“In the Eyes of the East”, an account 
of her journey around the world, is on 
the fall lists, too (Dodd, Mead). HEc- 
TOR MAC QUARRIE tells us that he is 
the offspring of a pair of 
Celts from the island of 
Ulva in the Western High- 
Scotland. His 
first book was called ““How 
Front”, 
termed 
off- 


spring, since it was written 






lands of 


to Live at the 
which 


vaguely a 


might be 
triangular 


by two stenographers and 
Bethlehem, 
where he 


himself in 
Pennsylvania, 
was inspector of production 
of guns and howitzers on 


the British War Mission. 
His last book was “Tahiti 
Days” (Doran). He is 


working on a new volume 
called “Seven Kings”, and 
several plays. MAJOR 
RENE E. DE R. HOYLE, 
Field Artillery, U. S. A,, 
has recently been stationed 
at Yale University as Mili- 
tary Commandant. JOHN 
Dos PAssos, the young au- 
thor of ‘“‘Three Soldiers”, is 
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[Lothrop] ing. Conscientious, individual service. 
Golf Facts for Young People, by Francis Ouimet H. K. Ellingson, Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
[Century ] 
ales of True Knights, by George Philip Krapp —— 


nat Ef SPEAKERS, WRITERS, que ime ee 


inimal Life in Field and Garden, by Jean- 
Henri Fabre, trans. by Florence Constable 
Bicknell [Century] sch r ted to y 
Conquests of Invention, by Marv R. Parkman req t ghly « 
fCentury] cia "AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
ny Toilers and Their Works, by G. Glenwood om 491, 500 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
Clark [Century] 


The Jack-in-the-Bor Books: 4t Greenacre 
The Oueer Littl Van: The Bottle eg 


ee inlets WW iting for the Medues 


The Book of Nature Stories, by TW. Waddir By BERG ESENWEIN 

Stories from Dante, by Susan Cunnington Authoritative help on all ki nds of magazine writing 

oa stones) ; } . : with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
y Sepest Stair s, by Ellen Douglas Deland how th« y want it written 

Peeps "at Vanu Lands Eaupt bu R. Talbot EDWIN MARKHAM SAxS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
Kelly and The Holy Land by John Finnemore gines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 














[Macmillan ] cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
Vitch Miller, by Edgar Lee Masters [Macmil- and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 

lar It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
Bolivar Brown, by Bide Dudley [TMarper] up the slopes of Parnassus. <f will help thousands.” 
How It Came About Stories, by Frank B. Tir Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 


derman [Seribner] 7 i 
’ all xvi + 260 es. A tpaid, $1.75 
E verychild, by Louis Dodge [Scribner]. pag I 


The Corner House Girla Amona the Gupasies, DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 
roriene Taooks Hill [Rarse & Hopkins]. THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


American Indien Fairy Tales, retold by W. 7 
Larned [Volland].. Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence, 


BOOKS 


‘ss 9 MANUSCRIPTS 


\ AUTOGRAPHS 


Raves 


OOK collectors were looking for- 

ward with eagerness, at the be- 
ginning of September, to the opening 
of the new sale season, yet not without 
misgivings. With the auction houses 
getting to work in the middle of Oc- 
tober, after a rest which was consid- 
erably longer than usual, the doubts 
of dealers and collectors were alike re- 
solved. For while the was 
opened without any such flourish of 
trumpets as accompanied it in the old 
George D. Smith, “the 
world’s greatest bookseller’, was in 
his glory, the earlier sales merited the 
attention of those who gather rare 
books, and the prices, from the point 
of view of the auctioneer, were more 
satisfactory than those obtained at 
sales at the close of last season. Fears 
had been expressed that apart from 
possible English consignments, there 
would be a dearth of rarities in the 
auction room, and that only the more 
common books—desirable, but not sen- 
sational in point of auction room value 
—would find their way into the 
market. Such has not been the case, 
and the announcement that the great- 
est Thackeray collection in America— 
that of Henry Sayre Van Duzer of 
New York—and one of the finest of 
Dickens collections in this country will 
be sold this season, is accepted as an 
indication that men whose business it 
is to keep closely in touch with the 
financial pulse of the nation are satis- 
fied that there is a 1eturn to normal 
In fact, the general out- 
look for the sale of rare books is con- 


season 


days when 


circulation. 


sidered much better than was believed 
possible at the end of last season. 


Until the troublesome clause in the 
tariff bill which provides for a general 
tax of twenty per cent on all imported 
books is stricken out of that impor- 
tant document, there remains, hov 
ever, a cloud on the horizon. There is 
reason to believe that Congress will 
recover its senses long enough, when 
the bill is under discussion, to elimi- 
nate this feature, which is really a tax 
on scholarship, and which serves 1 
useful purpose as the additional reve- 
nue derived from this source would be 
eaten up by the cost of collecting the 
duty. The English dealers view the 
proposition with some alarm, miti- 
gated by the consolation that it ma) 
prevent some of those book treasures 
which still remain in England from 
leaving that country. One of them 
calls it “the more extraordinary as 
emanating from the United States of 
America, whee as a general rule they 
do not suffer fools gladly and are jus- 
tifiably proud of their centres of cul- 
tured learning”’. 

The latest Stevenson first editio 
“Confessions of a Unionist”, which 
a reprint of a set of galley proofs di 
scribed in the Livingston-Pridea 
bibliography of Stevenson as No. 1' 
is already a rare book, and collect: 
are notified that it appears in ti 
forms. As the editio princeps consis 
of the only known set of four gall: 
proofs which are in the Harry Elki 
Widener Collection in the Harvard 
University Library, and so is out 
the reach of collectors, this second i! 
pression, privately printed by Georve 
Parker Winship at the Sign of t 
George, is the one which collectors w 
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THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE 


(Continued ) 





It is issued in an olive-grey 
the front let- 


want. 
Italian paper wrapper, 
tered in black “Confessions of a Un- 
onist. Stevenson (Device)”, and is 
printed on English Kelmscott paper. 
The second form of this, which is in 
in edition of 112 copies on machine- 
made paper, was intended for 
libraries, and is not the collectors’ is- 
And by the way, the Livingston- 
Prideaux bibliography is not complete 
without a printed leaf marked “Insert 
at page 203 of the revised 
giving a bibliographical description of 
this latest Stevenson “find’’. 


sale to 


sue. 


edition” 


The John Murison collection of writ- 
igs by and relating to Robert Burns 


now housed in the library of the 
royal burgh of Dumferline, to which 
it has been presented by Sir Alex- 


ander Gibb, who purchased it from the 
original owner. Mr. Murison collected 


these books during forty vears of as- 


iduous search, and it now comprises 
1,750 volumes. Of these more than 
600 are editions of Burns’s writings 
in prose and verse, the Kilmarnock 


however, being an incomplete 
In addition to the 


large 


edition, 


copy. volumes on 


Burns there are a number of 


portraits of the peet and his family 
and friends; two busts by Flaxman 
and nearly thirty jugs with portraits 


or sentences from Burns’s writings, 
making the Dumferline collection one 


of the most important in existence. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


AND 


RARE BOORS 


earched for and found. Sen : t of 
books you have wanted to get i 
time. We will find them for you. 
Orders for new books filled on the 
same d iy Tece ived at a saving. 
Bargains in standard sets. 


of Latest Bo 


obi 


Monthly Catalogue ks—FREE 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, N. Y. City 


Please mention THE 


BOOKMAN i! 


SPURR & SWIFT 
Dealers in 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 


Over 1,000,000 in stock. All sub- 
jects. Secondhand and New on 


BOOK 


approval. Rare Books and Sets of Authcrs 
Catalogue 66 free. Commissions executed 


Foyles, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng 


L°ART ANCIEN S. A. 


DEALERS IN 


Old Books and Prints 
LUGANO (Switzerland) 7 Piazza Giardino 


Latest Catalogue 
hed) BuLLETIN 4 


“YY Karly 


ILus [rate d 1 Boobs 


(Just Publi 


Incunabula 


WITH MANY REPRODUCTIONS 


BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS arly Printed Bocks 
First Editions, Standard Authors ete Catalcguestree 
R. Atkinson, 188 Pecihan. R3e, Louden, S. E. Eng 


STIKEMAN & CO. 
BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 








Fine Bindings of every description. Inlaying, 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases Special 
designing, etc. 
BOOKS.—A t f-print books supplie matte 
+ + Weir tf ‘ 1 
hat subje Writeus. We can get you any book 
ever { h Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land calland see our 50,0U0 rare book BAKER'S 
2EAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England 
FOR THE BOOK LOVER 


Rare books First editions 
Books vow out of print 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 


C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 
I S Literature, et Lists, Higene’s, 
M-2441 F St . San Francisc Ment wants.) 
g to advertisers 












Shee atetanie «1! 


Sonia’s Shop 


in Greenwich Village 


.% 
ted entirely 


Will be deve 


Book Week, November 13 to 19. 


The most interesting books; als 
Arts and Crafts in the | 


l Nx Ww Y« rk 


dre n’s 
shop in al 


You wi 


bo 4 ks < 


~ SONIA’ S 


find pleasure in selectir 


184 West 4th St 
New York 


EN IN THE EVENING AND ALI 


NOW READY 


Larger and Improved 1921 


of our 





ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch, 


When Gretel Was Fifteen, by Nina Rhoades 
[Lothrop } 

The Raid of the Ottawa, by D. Lange [Loth 
rop|]. 


Dorothy Dainty’s Red 
Brooks [Lothrop] 
The Circus Comes to 


Letter Days, by Amy 


Iabbeus Mit 


Town, by 


to Children’s chell [Little] 
Hero-Tales of Ireland, by Jeremiah Curtin 
[ Little] 
0 Chil- Wonder-Tales from Russia, by Jeremiah Curtin 
»veliest [ Little] 
Pemrose Lorry, Camp Fire Girl, by Isabel 
Hornibrook [Little] 
aia Days of the Discoverers, by L. Lampres 


[Stokes 


reet . —E 


His “A Push Cart at the 
Curb” will be published some time 
next year. LOUIS UNTERMEYER has 
been so successfully explained in “Th« 
Spotlight” and 
THE BOOKMAN 
recommend his 


also a poet. 


Literary elsewhere in 
that we 


“Modern 


Edition 


the pages of 
shall simply 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL AND American Poetry” (Harcourt) to you, 
COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS ond pene on. 
In this new and improved edition will be found 
a selected list of the best books for school and 
et bok te tee te en With a blush of deep humility we 
mately twice as many titles as previous issues print this note from Ernest Boyd: 


Sent on Recquest 


THE BAKER & TAY LOR PY Rg ie Ae Meneses Marie Mingle gd 





ale Deal. in th j / r © ber Cor rs’ Colu Ia ‘ 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK, At Twenty-Sixth St. ! that I i the two! item 
his iss 1) tl I was a_ politician 
a ae = a Irel d >) tl I longue n the sta 
: f N gy Post Will ye 
TOSEPH HORNE CO... PITTSBURGH ' . ' ; 
nsinuate somewhere the humble truth, that 1 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Mage- on the staff of the “Post” and, above all 
Subscriptions that I am not, never was, and never will be 
Mail orders carefully filled politic 0 he chief reasons why I ha 
lived t of my lif it of Ireland is that, 1 
eing by temperament a politician, I am li 
Any book mentioned in THE BOOK- fish out of water 1 country where every 
; - - prospect pleases ans nly politicians are vile 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 


obtained in THE BOOK SHOP 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK AND 


Mail orders promptly attenc 


We buy rare books and s 


Please mention ‘1 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF rr . . “ “* ” 
“The Shield of Silence 


the libraries as in demand in July and 
x credited in THE BOOKMAN’S list to 
Margaret E. H. Ruffin, is in all proba 
bility the novel of that name by Har- 
riet T. Comstock, published by Double- 
Page and Company. 


reported by 


le d to. 
ets. day, 


writing t advertisers 
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DORAN 
3.0.8) © 


Important 
TO HIM THAT HATH 


\ Novel of the West of Today 

In a great sympathetic story Ralph Connor, author of “Black Rock,” “The Sky 
Pilot,” ete., presents his vision of the future of his people, that stalwart young 
nation in the Northwest, and prescribes a remedy for the aching and wounded 
heart of the world. A novel of strength, virile, true and constructive, but above 
all a throbbingly human story. $1.75 


THE YOUNG ENCHANTED Hugh Walpole 


It is with a sigh of utter contentment that one steps into this story of enchant- 
ment. a romance of Youth in that strange year 1920 in that strange town London. 
Never before has the author of “Fortitude,” “The Green Mirror,” etc., so imprisoned 
Youth’s clear-eyed gaze and joyous acceptance of the whole of life. A book to live 


Publications 
Ralph Connor 

















in and remember. 


COOQUETTE Frank Swinnerton 
“The same force, thrill and passion which 
made ‘Nocturne’ a great achievement.”—New 
York Times. Now in its Fifth Printing. $1.90 


ANGELICA Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


An unusual romance of New York and of 
Angelica, daughter of a janitress, who knew 
what she wanted from life and demanded it. 

$1.90 


I HAVE ONLY MYSELF TO BLAME 
Elizabeth Bibesco 


Finely cut short stories transfixing the many 
strands of the emotions. By the daughter of 
Margot Asquith. $2.00 


THE THIRTEEN TRAVELLERS 
Hugh Walpole 


“His sympathy with human nature is based 
yn understanding; he touches your emotions 
t the same time that he interests your mind. 
He has warmth, quality, life.’—New York 

nes, $2.00 


THREE SOLDIERS John Dos Passos 


“The frankest, most outspoken book that has 
been written since Christopher Columbus left 
home.”—Harry Hansen, Chicago Daily News. 

$2.00 


~~ 


t 


THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE 


Norman Davey 
“It is so good humoredly ironic it reminds us 
of the best of the French. It would have been 
a credit to Boccaccio in his prime.”—Chicago 
News. $2.00 


$2.00 


MORE TISH Mary Roberts Rinehart 


The Further Adventures of Tish, Aggie and 
Lizzie. The three elderly spinsters who have 
become so well known for their humorous 
vicissitudes. $1.75 


ROSE AND ROSE E. V. Lucas 


An entirely delightful mixture of worldly wis- 


dom and whimsical naiveté, by one of the most 
charming of famous modern writers. $1.90 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS E. F. Benson 


A book of witty dialogue which hides beneath 
its surface charm a penetrating study of the 
quality of the modern girl’s live, by the au- 
thor of “Dodo Wonders—,” “Queen Lucia,” 
ete. $1.90 


THE HERITAGE Viola Brothers Shore 


Short stories with a new and attractive tang, 
America served up for Americans in a new 
Way. $1.75 


WEST BROADWAY 


Nina Wilcox Putman 


Miss La Tour, the famous movie actress, dis- 
covers these United States and a good many 
things about them. By the author of “It Pays 
to Smile.” $1.75 


THE WHITE RIBAND: Or a Young 
Female’s Folly F. Tennyson Jesse 


An exquisitely simple pastoral, a ballet in 
words, of a little cottage girl, by the author 
of “The Happy Bride,” “The Milky Way,” 
etc. $1.50 








GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 





Publishers New York 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





I am impressed more and more 


by the remarkable vogue of 


memoirs, biographies that obtains 
today. Everywhere | go I find people 


immersed in the fascinating records 
of the present and the past. The conversation 
of innumerable dinner parties revolves around 
the books of men and women who lift the cur- 


tain for us on the inner lives of themselves 
and their friends or of historic figures. From the publish- 
ers’ announcements this fall it is easy to see that the pub- 
lications of this kind will touch a high water mark for 
variety and interest. Stephen McKenna performs the unique 
service of chronicling in “While [ Remember” his memories 
of the past twenty years. Here is a volume that will be a milestone for 
the pre-war days now gone. The creator of “Sonia” should have much to 
tell. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has brought together his impressions of 
a world awake to the communication with the dead in his new book 
“The Wanderings of a Spiritualist.” In a trip that circled the globe he 
gathered up the strands that will one day, he is sure, bind this life to the 
next. Princess Louise of Belgium has written one of the frankest and 
most moving of personal records. It is no small sign of the times that 
such a book as “My Own Affairs” should come from the Royalty of Europe. E. F. 
Benson, in “Our Family Affairs,” re-creates a picture of Victorian domesticit 
that is wholly delightful. Happy the family with such a biographer! “Here, There 
and Everywhere” is a new book by Lord Frederic Hamilton. Together with his 
“The Vanished Pomps of Yesterday,” and “The Days Before Yesterday,” here are 
three rich records of a life spent in the embassies and capitals of the world. It 
is the whimsical humor and remarkable facility for making the figures live again 
before our eyes that accounts for the continuous sale of these books. Here is a 
feast for any reader! Then there is Lord Shaw’s “Letters to Isabel,” gay, humor- 
ous, tender letters to a daughter which re-establish the lost art of letter-writing. 
But please do not overlook the biography of Herman 


Melville, by Raymond Weaver. Not content with 
writing the most distinguished American memoir of wd 
this year (or of many others), Mr. Weaver has told 
for the first time the truth about a sea captain who an 


was also a mystic and a master of English prose. 
The book bids fair to be a sensation. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


OLIVER HERFORD insists stoutly that 
nothing at all is happening to him. 
However, the genial member of 
“Life’s” staff has published at least 
one book this fall, “The Herford 
ZEsop” (Ginn), and assisted at the 
birth of at least one musical comedy. 
HENRY B. Curry is a dramatic critic, 
Washington newspaper correspondent, 
and free lance writer. The last time 
we were in New Haven, the rumors of 
William T. Tilden far-reaching 
tennis match with WILLIAM LYON 
PHELPS had not yet subsided. We un- 
derstand that the champion learned 
much from his encounter. Certain it 
is that he could have learned much had 
he been privileged to sit in one of 
Professor Phelps’s courses; for we 
feel sure that in few lecture rooms in 
the world is there so genial and so 
helpful an atmosphere as in the well- 
known den in Lampson Hall. Tennis 
and Browning are excellent compan- 
ion-enthusiasms. Professor Phelps 
spent the summer in writing a book 
called “Human Nature in the Bible” 
and told us the other day, a thing 
which we had long suspected, “that 
you can learn more about human na- 
ture by reading the Bible than by liv- 
ing in New York”. WILLARD WATTLES 
has been instructor in English at the 
University of Kansas and at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. He is 
the author of “Lanterns in Gethsem- 
ane” (Dutton), Biblical poems. In 
the spring a collection of his love lyrics 
of the past ten years will appear. It 
will be called “A Trail on Toby’, the 
Toby being Mount Toby, north of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. His most prized 
possession, he says, is a poem of Emily 
Dickinson’s in her own handwriting, 


2d’s 


signed “Emily”, which was given to 
him by Emily Dickinson’s niece, Mme. 
Bianchi. Such a delightful person. 
We met her once. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY is as nice as 
ever. He’s on his vacation just now; 
but that does not prevent us from ad- 
miring the list of his output this fall. 
There is the limp leather edition of 
his prose, including “Plum Pudding” 
(Doubleday, Page). There is ‘Mod- 
ern Essays”, which he has edited 
(Harcourt, Brace), and there is the 
collected edition of his poems, “Chim- 
neysmoke” (Doran), which contains 
much new material. Indefatigable 
Mr. Morley! There is no one quite 
like him. WITTER BYNNER is away on 
a lecture tour. Before he went we had 
a long talk with him about, oh poetry, 
if we remember correctly, and were 
introduced to that splendid gentleman 
and excellent critic, just migrated to 
New York City from the coast, Porter 
Garnett. We recalled him as the pub- 
lisher of exquisite books, among them 
Hildegarde Flanner’s “Young Girl’. 
We hope that he will some day be kind 
enough to write for our pages. If you 
are fond of jade, you should see Mr. 
Bynner’s collection. Such shades and 
delicate markings. Such carving. 
Since we are particularly fond of Chi- 
nese poetry, we are looking forward to 
the new Bynner book, to appear next 
year, and to be called ‘“‘The Jade Moun- 
tain” (Knopf). 


SiR GILBERT PARKER has returned to 
England after his exertions in Holly- 
wood. His new novel is to appear 
serially in “Hearst’s’, so we are told. 
JOSEPH ANDREW GALAHAD is one of 
the bravest poets we know. When 









“Life” discovered him several years 
ago, he was struggling against illness. 
By means of his writing, he has been 
able to make of a most difficult life, a 
happy and a useful one. Living now 
with his sister in Oregon, he writes 
when he is strong enough. We think 
that he would deeply appreciate letters 
from BOOKMAN readers. Of his pres- 
ent home he says: “My porch has six 
huge windows, open all of the time. 
Before me are the eternal hills and the 
forests of pine and fir. Nothing in 
the world is as sweet as the air here 
after rain! A most glorious place to 
watch the light go out.” RAYMOND M. 
WEAVER, English professor at Colum- 
bia University, is an exceedingly 
happy man at the moment, for he has 
finished ‘“‘“Herman Melville: Mariner 
and Mystic” (Doran) on which he has 
been working so long. After writing 
so fascinating a biography, we do not 
believe that he has yet had time to 
make plans for new works. It is clear, 
however, that at some future date 
there will be a collection of his critical 
essays, which are fine indeed. 

JOHAN BOJER, the Norwegian, au- 
thor of “The Great Hunger’, “The 
Power of a Lie” (Moffat, Yard), etc., 
etc., is one of those writers about 
whom it is really impossible for us to 
gossip. However, Allen Wilson Por- 
terfield has written us an article on 
his work and his person, which we are 
publishing shortly, and Ivan Opffer, 
who is now in Scandinavia, has prom- 
ised to do us a sketch from life. 
The making of anthologies we have al- 
ways thought to be a delightful task; 
but the other morning when .we tele- 
phoned SARA TEASDALE FILSINGER, and 
found that she was busy going over 
verses from Chaucer to Hilda Conk- 
ling, in order to find a comparatively 
tiny sheaf of poems that would be 
amusing for children, we decided that, 
after all, perhaps anthologists really 
do earn their royalties. This volume 
should fill an extremely vacant place 
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on the shelves of the children’s li- 
brary; for we know of no compact 
volume of the best verse for children. 


JOHN V. A. WEAVER is busy writing 
his novel. We want to say here, quite 
simply, that we think Mr. Weaver has 
written one or two really great poems, 
and to express the hope that, whatever 
may happen to him in the course of 
his literary career, he will not allow 
himself to be turned from writing the 
particular type of poignant lyric for 
which he has a great gift. Only the 
other day we read “In American” 
through again from cover to cover, 
and profited thereby. Surely we can- 
not speak of JOHN FARRAR. Perhaps 
though we can mention his “Songs for 
Parents” (Yale) again, which is said 
by some to be a book for children, by 
others, a book for grownups, and 
which he has a sneaking hope is for 
both. KARLE WILSON BAKER, author 
of “Blue Smoke” (Yale), writes us 
from Texas that she is spending a 
month in a camp in the woods, “read- 
ing large slow books and airing my 
mind—occasionally fishing for the 
poems reflected in the lake, or trying 
to catch the ones that go up like in- 
cense-smoke from the cool tree-fires in 
the woods”. Her next volume of verse, 
to be published during the new year, 
is called “Burning Bush”. Mary Aus- 
TIN has returned te New York from 
Europe. It is fine to see her once 
more, and to hear her fascinating 
anecdotes of days with Shaw, Conrad, 
Hardy, and others of the English 
writers. Perhaps the nicest story she 
told us was that of Joseph Conrad’s 
youngster, who, in the days when Mr. 
Conrad was still a struggling writer, 
came woefully to his mother with the 
following: “Why doesn’t Father write 
a popular book, one that sells; why 
doesn’t he write another Bible?” 
LAURA BENET, the sister of the Benét 
family, has just published her first 
Fairy Bread” (Selt- 


zer). Unfortunately, we ourselves did 


““ 


book of poems, 
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HE influence of Good Books in the home cannot be overestimated. 
They entertain, instruct, develop character, create inspiration. Good 
books make home lovers. 

Children live in storyland. They are keen judges of what constitutes 
an interesting story. It is often difficult to decide what they will like and 
what they should read. Pradley Quality Books solve this perplexity. 
Children understand Bradley Quality Books, the authors understand 
children. That is why youngsters are ever interested in 


Bradley Quality Books 
for Childven 


The Adventures of Twinkly Eyes ‘ ; j 
Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Price $1.50 
Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters ever created in animal lit 
erature. The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in this book are faithfully 
portrayed. 


Trail & Tree Top . By Allen Chaffee. Illustrated by PeterDa Ru. Price $1.50 


Here, in true to nature form, are some of the mic, daring or pathetic exploits of 
Mammy Cottontail, Jimmy Crow and brave grumpy old Fatty Chuck for whom Frisky Fox 
and others kept things busy. 


Lost River . By Allen Chaffee. Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Price $1.50 


A boy Scout and a backwoods boy get lost in the wild lands of Maine. They find their 
way through one hundred miles of untracked forest. A most entertaining book for any boy. 


Adventures of Fleet Foot and Her Fawns : i By Allen Chaffee 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 


A true to nature story of a mother deer and her little ones. Every child will read this 
book with real delight and in doing so will learn much about deer and other familiar animals 
of forest and field. 


The Travels of Honk a Tonk . ; P : . By Allen Chaffee 
Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Price $1.00 


The book takes its name from the leading story of the travels of a mother goose and her 
goslings. It contains many other tales of the smaller folk of the animal kingdom. 


Ask your bookseller for Bradley Quality Books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


\S a: O% 
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not meet ST. JOHN ERVINE when he 
was in this country; but a gentleman 
who did talk with the author of “John 
Ferguson” (Macmillan) tells us: 

t hit nee when he was in this country 


two vears age I had about twenty minutes 


sation with him and his charming wife 


Ile is dark-skinned Irishman, a Presbyterian 
faith, but not an Ulsterman in polities Iki 
lost a leg in the war, having served in the 
Dublin Fusiliers When I saw him he was 
rh 1 ne lol for he had tended a 1 t 
h De Val is pres I h 
had le speeches | De Valera had lied 
! he Sinn Feiners wer Wish t drive 
en like Ervine out of the country This had 


eensed Ervine, for his family have for many 


generations been identified with County Down 
nd of rse De Valera was born in N York 
of a Portuguese father and an Irish mother 
Lh s the most delightful Irishman who has 
s ! this untry and of the most clear 
sighted 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON is at work 
again at Palos Park, Illinois, after his 
summer’s trip to Europe. His “The 
Triumph of the Egg” (Huebsch) has 
just appeared. We hear rumors that 
he is working on a play, and hope 
strenuously that it is true. WILLIAM 
McFEE, whose “Harbours of Memory” 
(Doubleday, Page) has given us such 
great joy, writes us from the steam- 
ship ““Manaqui” a gay account of his 





first visit to rural New England: 

I went dow: d spent the night at the 
home of Charles Boardman Hawes whe 

rhe Great Quest 1 “The Mi He 
8 ‘ if rh Oy W 
spe u terminable tir ' n and 
M ‘ ! nd th ! lk las had 
to embark in what we eall in Jersey a jitney 
but these honest New Englanders plain ‘bus 
So We arrive A nice old house, on a. slope 
with huge boulders (English spelling please 


in the vard and sheltered from the gales by a 
high headland An open fireplace with large 
! \ charmir chatelaine, very 
English indeed I] felt at home 


Upstairs in 
s, two small boys with apple 
cheeks and snowballish heads of hair We fra 
ternize at onee shrieking with glee over a noble 
ballad of the sea which w ill seem to know 


it goes this way, perhaps you know it 


1 duck of a ship for an ocean trip 
Is the maddening Manaqui 
Vo gale that blew upset the crew 
Or humed the Captain’s tea 
The man at the wheel was taught to feel 
Contempt for the hardest blou 
ind it often appeared when the weather cleared 
Hle'd been in his bunk below 
Adapted from Carroll 


Aci ng to go out pirate shooting in. the 


! rong i dT doseended to snuoper 
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Fine house Painting of sailing ships, in full 
sail, square rigged, trysails, and even a jimmy 
green, just like when I was a kid I felt at 
home Noble sea library collections of 
neient whaling logs, whereby friend Hawes 
aims to make a book, embalming the austere 
courage and patience of those inarticulate 
souls Told him of a remarkable piece in las 
month's Mercury”, J. C. Squire’s magazine, 


written by a mate Promised to send it to him 
but shall very like forget, that being my way 


1 it's a mystery people do not get mad at me 


for that same Talked of books before the log 
ind passed a noble evening The night 
old ind still, and starlit The village wrapt 
in slumber I felt at home 
Next morning, broaching question of a house 
vhere novels might be writter was introduced 
t nies vomat vho s agent for some 
Ilere now at the junetior f two roads, op 
posite the M I Church nd looking very 
al rig S i bargait \ niece house Fur 
shrew t vith amazing zV-quilts m the 
Is, piles h Ye ( panion f tif 
Sag published Is nor & Fields 
s ‘ ford fr rad f mes 
tha } sort f td } if ‘ irved wood 
over the intersections as though even a joint 
1 piece of wood were ndelieate No 
plumbing however and coal 16 dollars a ton 
H's Still, I looked at the ntim issars and 
the bedroom sofas, and felt at home Said I'd 
look at some others We did Then had to go 
brave t Boston Had irgument with the 
rising generation I | toot t Bostor 
t tet y i pent ' ut 1 l the ern riame 
led “Bringing I her Question unset 
led when had to n f bus Caught ‘bus 
Caught iit Failed te ! tion it 
Boston for Bunker Hill II I hat is 
ever a ling of tl Englist 
A delightful trip f shell How 
ll hospitabl hes An S ar It 
facet, but I felt positively t home 


ZONA GALE was in New York City 
recently, where she gave several lec- 
tures at the Town Hall, one of them 
on “Peace”, and one on “Friendship 
Village”. Her book of verse, “The 
Secret Way” (Macmillan), has just 
been published. ARTHUR BARTLETT 
MAURICE, a former editor of THE 
BOOKMAN, has the most remarkable 
memory of any man we have ever 
known. There is not a literary allu- 
sion to which one can refer, which 
does not kindle sparks in his mind. 
His last book was ‘‘The London of the 
Novelists” (Doubleday, Page). HELEN 
SANTMYER, who was for a time secre- 
tary to the editor of “Scribner’s”, is 
now teaching school in her home town 
of Xenia, Ohio. STIRLING BOWEN is a 
Detroit poet. We met him last sum- 
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ART. KAUFFMAN, Secretary to the 


{ York, Penna., whowe photoplay 
Leopard I won Se Priz 
Am Mr. Kauffman writes 

In’t « th $7 Ww) T 


Plan won tt. But ld 


FRANCIS WHITE ELIJAH, Chicago War 
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wrker, whose photoplay the One 
Men Woma * won Fir 
$62 500. Mre 













Will you send for the free Van Loan Questionnaire 
that revealed to them their unsuspected talent ? 



























can tell a story and, with training, can 
scenario fort The Palmer 


Bp Palmer Students 
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Read, Jr., scenario contest 
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g house a Van and Professor MacLean is for 
epoch esigoned our | , as W ell as yours If you 
Get cs ‘ have story telling talent we want to help 
= Mak you devel have no story 
: a telling ability liscover that 
fs ry W eet ge deal “ 
aii rl ; ind tell you unless you 
ebb 4 yrit ar 1 . 
fre wit t t ca Vrite er can se we 
1 part of the Pal : not pron 
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mer when we visited the grand offices 
of the “Daily News”. A _ literary 
critic, and a very good fellow, he is 
thought by Carl Sandburg and others 
to be among the best of the younger 
men. KENNETH ANDREWS is now mi- 
grating daily to Garden City, Long Is- 
land, where he aids in publishing the 
list of Messrs. Doubleday and Page. 
JEANNETTE MARKS, the author of ‘“Wil- 
low Pollen” (Four Seas), is a writer 
of plays, essays, and stories. One of 
her best-known one-act plays is called 
“The Deacon’s Hat’. Her essays, 
which have appeared in various of the 
critical reviews, will soon be gathered 
in a volume called “Drugs and Gen- 
ius”. JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE has re- 
turned to town after a very late stay 
in her new country home, an old co- 
lonial house on the Housatonic River, 
near Schaghicoke Mountain, one of 
the last of the Berkshire range. Her 
new volume of verse, “The Lifted 
Cup” (Houghton Mifflin), has just 
been published; but her first volume, 
“The Door of Dreams”, still goes mer- 
rily on through edition after edition. 
She will lecture this winter on all 
phases of modern poetry. We suppose 
that no one in the country has done so 
much toward spreading an interest in 
organization for the appreciation of 
poetry. 


CARL VAN DOREN was born and 
brought up in the Spoon River belt, 
went to the University of Illinois, and 
like a true son of that literary soil 
came to New York instead of going to 
Chicago. Here he has lived since, ex- 
cept for one year in Europe and sum- 
mer intervals in Cornwall, Connecticut 
which he wishes could be twice as long 
as they ever have been. Part of him 
is a professor, to the extent that he 
lectures every Friday afternoon to 
students of American literature at 
Columbia University; part of him is 
a journalist, to the extent that he is 
literary editor of “The Nation” and 
tries to make its learning as liberal 
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and its liberalism as learned as possi- 
ble; part of him is a critic, to the ex- 
tent that, beside a great deal of heavy 
scholarship, he has recently published 
a lighter book on “The American 
Novel” (Macmillan) and is engaged 
on another—nearly completed—on 
contemporary American novelists; 
and part of him is—but the evidences 
as to his secret designs are to be with- 
held till next year or the year after. 
At the moment he is shocking Archi- 
bald Stephenson by lecturing on Lin- 
coln, Whitman, Mark Twain, and other 
dangerous Americans at the Labor 
Temple evening classes. MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON, whose “New Voices” 
(Macmillan) has a fresh edition this 
fall, will publish in the spring ‘The 
Dingbat in Arcady”, episodic essays 
recounting the author’s adventures as 
a runaway poet. These odd travel 
skits have been appearing in “Scrib- 
ner’s”. PAUL ROSENFELD still lives 
and writes very close to his piano. 
We do not see him often enough. Now 
he writes us: 

I am thinking seriously of building myself a 
little shack in Westport, Conn., in the belief 
that future ages will discover that there were 
three small burgs in which it was supremely 
Athens in the time of Pericles; 
Florence in the time of Lorenzo; and Westport 


in the time of Van Wyck Brooks For, besides 
great Brooks himself, the community on the 


good to live: 


banks of the Saugatuck ineludes in its member- 
ship Arthur G. Dove, Clive Weed, Carl Ander- 
son, to say nothing of the Westport illustrators 
who each year create the type of the American 
man and I hear that Daniel Gregory Mason 
and Edna Claire Bryner are about to buy or 
build 


FREDERICK O’BRIEN who has recent- 
ly returned from a six months’ stay in 
the South Seas, will publish his third 
volume on his life in those exotic re- 
gions next spring. It will be called 
“Atolls of the Sun” and will deal with 
the people of the Paumota isles and 
the Marquesas. O’Brien is at present 
in New York writing a play, “White 
Shadows in the South Seas”, the ma- 
terial of which is taken from his book 
of that title (Century). His yacht, 
“Wisdom II”, is now in Java after 
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Will our friends who read the Atlantic kindly subscribe or 
leave a standing order with their dealer? In printing our fall 
editions, we can provide only for an assured sale. 


The Atlantic Announces 
FOR DECEMBER 


POOLED SELF-ESTEEM A. Clutton-Brock 
The most interesting analysis of the responsibility of the individual 
for national armaments and international wars which we have ever 


seen, 


THE CRY OF THE MODERN PHARISEE — Jee/ Blau 
\n eloquent paper by a writer proud indeed to call himself a Pharisee. 

SHAKESPEARE’S LETTERS Ellen Terry 
A paper that brings again Miss Terry’s once familiar spell. 

CUNJUR AND ’SUASION Eleanor C. Gibbs 
\ happy and diverting sketch of the old-time Negro. 

THE CHiNAMAN Bertrand Russell 
A singular and we believe an accurate picture of the Chinese brand of 


human nature. 


CONSOLATION Albion Bacon 
A true record of the comfort which brought surcease of anguish. A 


paper to be loved and remembered. 





Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY CoMPANY, 
10 Depot Street, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00 for a thirteen months’ subscription to the Aflanti 


Monthly, beginning December, 1921. 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 










































having made moving pictures in the 
Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, the 
and New These 
pictures will be shown next spring as 
the Frederick O’Brien South Seas Pic- 
O’Brien has not written any- 
thing since his ‘‘Mystic Isles of the 
South Seas” which appeared last April 
(Century). He that he works 
slowly in gathering impressions for 
his books, and writes in three months 
what he has been a year in thinking 
over and making notes of. His home 
is at Sausalito, California, but he goes 
freely about the world, having trav- 
eled 25,000 miles the past year. He 
likes best the sea and the seashore, 


Solomons, Guinea. 


tures. 


Says 


and his Sausalito house is on a cliff 
overlooking the bay of San Francisco, 
so that he sees all the ships that come 
and go through the Golden Gate. We 
saw ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT and HEY- 
woop BROUN not long ago, at the 
house warming given the latter in his 
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NOTES TO “CHINESE LYRICS” 


Literally Pleasure Wal Cemetery (sec Li 
Shat vin'’s Look-Out Cemetery) 
this cliff 


m the Yang-tsze east of Han-kow was the scene 


vent in the time of the 


‘In what is now Ilu-peh Province, 
of a famous historical « 
rhree Kingdoms \ fleet from the Wéi King 
dom had come down the river to attack the Wu 
and Shu Kingdoms rhe two generals, Chu-ké 
Liang of the Shu Kingdom (see Tu Fu’s The 
Kight-Sided Fortress) and Chou Yii of the Wu 
Kingdom (see Li Tuan’s On Hearing Her Play 
the Harp) combined forces and destroyed this 
King of Wéi, if 
he had won this battle, would have been able 
pper-Bird Palace the 
two famously beautiful girls of Ch’iao, one of 
them the wife of the King of Wu and the other 
the wife of General Chou Yii 


fleet by setting it atire The 


to bear captive to his C+ 


These girls are 
elebrated in Chinese poetry, like Helen of 
Troy in European poetry, as a romantic source 
of war In Tu Fu’s poem, The FEight-Sided 
Fortress, is sung Chu-ké Liang’s grief that he 
had not conquered the Wu 
are seen the Wu and Shu Kingdoms 
against the Wéi Kingdor 


litical and military alignment 


Kingdom; yet here 
allied 
Changes in the po 
of nations have 


ilways been rapid 


Pace 310 
Nan-king 


singing in the flower-boats and taverns 


girls are still 
Composed, for a favorite, by the Later King 
the Ch’en Dynasty vho was afterward over 
s love of wine, women 

d song (see Li Shang-yin'’s The Palace of the 
Sui Emperor and Ch'eng Tien’s On the Ma-huai 


Slope) 


There is still a place in Yang-chou called 


Twenty-Four Bridges It may have meant 
irches 

‘The harlots’ qua r 

PAGE 11 


In the original the two named 
owherd nd the 


ind Chih-nii) the reference being to a well 


Stars are 


Spinning-girl (Ch’ien-niu 


nown story, the conclusion of which is that 
two sweethearts, having been changed into 
stars ire able to see each other across the 
Milky Way but are allowed meet only ones 
a vear, on the seventh night of the Seventh 
Month. Lafeadio H has translated frot 
the Japanese a long poem on this subject 


rhe man who owned this Shih 


Ch'ung of the Chin Dynasty, was the richest 


garden 


man of his time The last line of this poem 
alludes to one of many stories about him \ 
certain general coveted a favorite of his, a girl 
named Lu-chu, whom Shih Ch'ung refused to 
surrender Presently the general, charging him 


with treason, sent troop » seize the girl But 





from her high cham 
Shih Ch'ung, she 


she would not come down 
ber: and, when they took 
threw herself from the window to her death 

‘It was a poetical belief that the ery of the 
wild-goose came never from pairs but only from 
the solitary 
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changed,and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 












HE three manuscripts of Robert 

Burns which were found recently 
among the effects of a baker in Dum- 
ferline, who has been dead for some 
thirty have pronounced 
genuine, although their history is un- 
known. The manuscripts were of 
poems, one contained in a letter ad- 


years, been 


dressed to Mrs. McLehose, another a 
song “for Mr. Thomas Johnson, Edin- 
entitled ‘Polwart on _ the 
Green’ ”’, and the third a variant of the 
poem, “An Elegy on Stella’, in which 
the name “Mary” is substituted for 
that of Stella. The last-named poem 
giving evidence of Burns’s inconstancy 


burgh, 


might be considered also as evidence 
of the genuineness of the manuscripts. 


The numerous commemorations of 
the six hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the poet Dante have stimu- 
lated the interest of collectors of the 
famous poet’s writings, but rather in 
the modern editions than in the ear- 
lier. The earliest editions of Dante 
are practically unprocurable, but there 
are many limited editions de luxe, a 
field in which the British have been 
especially active and successful, which 
The 


Com- 


now bring appreciated prices. 
first edition of the “Divina 
media” published at Foligno in 1472 
was in two issues, the type being re- 
set, but it is not known which of the 
two copies in the British Museum— 
the King’s library and the Grenville— 
is the earlier. The Huth copy, which 
was like the King’s library copy, 
brought £475, but the Florentine edi- 
tion of 1481 with Baldini’s engravings 
after the designs of Sandro Botticelli 
brought £1,800 at this sale. At these 
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prices it is little wonder that most col- 
lectors are satisfied with some of the 
more sumptuous modern editions. 





Members of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety are promised a literary treat on 
February twentieth of next year when 
Professor H. B. Lathrop will read a 


paper on “The Choice of Books for 
Printing, by Caxton and his Succes- 
sors”. It is a constant matter for 


wonder why some publishers publish 
the books they do, but the question is 
doubly interesting in the case of the 
first English printer. 

We talk a great deal about the Eng- 
lish books which come to this country 
for sale, but little stress is placed on 
the fact that English dealers and col- 
lectors are constant buyers in the New 
York auction rooms. A Mr. Schwert 
of Longwood, near Winchester, Eng- 


land, recently bought for his fine 
sporting library, copies ef Turber- 
ville’s “Noble Arte of Venerie or 


Hunting” and his “Books of Faulcon- 
rie or Hauking”’, both printed in 1575. 
These were the Earl of Ashburnham 
copies which at the sale of his library 
went for £50 and £51 respectively, to 
Quaritch, who sold them to Robert 
Hoe of New York. At the Hoe sale in 
1912, Quaritch bought them again for 
$900. In 1913 he them to a 
Vienna dealer, from whom they were 
bought for Mr. Schwert a short time 
ago. 


sold 


The interest of first edition collec- 
tors at present seems to be centred 
on the modern English authors. At 
Anderson’s at the opening sale of the 
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season a copy of George Meredith’s 
“Poems”, 1851, brought $152.50. The 
H. V. Jones copy brought the record 
price of $200 for a copy with the rare 
errata leaf. The favorite authors 
seem to be Stevenson and Kipling, for 
first editions remarkable 
prices are now paid. Of the living au- 
thors Joseph Conrad is in the first 
ank of those whose works col- 
lected, but only those who have expert 
guidance, such as is found in Henry 
Danielson’s or Thomas J. Wise’s lim- 
ited bibliographies, should attempt to 
secure complete collections. Many 
dealers sell Conrad’s “Victory” in the 
London edition oi 1915 although the 
genuine first edition is that published 
by Doubleday, Pagé and Company in 
New York over the same date. The 
New York edition was several months 
earlier than the London one, but the 
latter may be collected in a set of Con- 
rads, as it has an author’s note added, 


whose rare 


are 








which was not in the first edition. 
( Similar conditions obtain regarding 
“The Arrow of Gold’, 1919, the first 
edition of which has the New York 
imprint. 
™ 
Ww. A. Gough 
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ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
fie: to serve you that they place their organization at the 
‘_ il command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
il pi BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
1/00; that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
a ~=BOOKMAN can vouch. 









i Princeton Boy under the King, by Paul G. Sandman’s Goodnight Stories, by Abbie Phillips f 
remlinson [Dodd] Walker [Harper] 
God's Children, by Emma Lieber [Burton]. The Boy Explorers in Darkest New Guinea, by 
Marjory’s House Party, by Alice E. Allen Warren H. Miller [Harper] 7 
: [Page] The Kidnapped Campers on the Road, by Flavia y 
Here and Now Story Book, by Lucy Sprague Camp Canfield {Harper | 
Mitchell [Dutton] 1 Treasury of Plays for Children, ed. by Mont- ‘ 
Youngsters, Collected Poems of Childhood, by rose J. Moses [Little] 
Burges Je oanson Dutton The Young Arctic Traders, by Dillon Wallace 
1 Grandmother's Book of Verses for Her [McClurg] 
Grandchildren, by Lucy P. Scott [Duffield] The Good Samaritan, by Edna Earle Cole 
Th inimal Mother Goose, With Characters Spencer [Dorar 
Photographed from Life, by Harry Whittier When I Was a Girl in Switzerland, by 8. Louise 
; Frees [Lothrop] ; Patteson [Lothrop] 
Team Play, by George G. Livermore [Macmil When I Was a Boy in Norway, by Dr. J. O. 
lat , ; Hall [Lothrop] 
Zodiae Town, by Naney Byrd Turner [Atlan 
Bous’ Home Book of Science and Construction, 
by Alfred P. Morgan [Lothrop 
The Boy with the U. S. Secret Service, by . new brownstone home on the upper 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler [Lothrop ‘ . » - 
Boone of the Wilderness, by Daniel Henderson West side, New York City. Mr. Broun 
Dutton , . meric 
attempted very hard to be surprised 
at what was intended to be a surprise 
party. The entire world arrived to 
Your Bookseller Will warm the house. There was Peggy 
our “Bookseller 1 , . ‘ . 
Wood, and there was Frank Crownin- , 


Send You on Request hield. th Tavl ; 
. F shield, there was Laurette Taylor, anc 
A Christmas Bulletin there was Marc Connelly, there was 


of the Best New Books Father Duffy, and there was Mrs. John 
Barrymore. Such a crowd never was 


for Reading and Giving 


1921 by all, including Ruth Hale herself, 
A Handsome Catalogue of al! and the most unobtrusive member of 
the Leading Books of the Year. nat assemblage. the : ar of “Sea. 
it te & bp he leone that assemblage, the author of “See 


assembled, and a good time was had 


ing Things at Night” (Harcourt), 
Heywood Broun himself. Where was 
H 3d? SYDNEY GREENBIE writes us 





JOSEPH HORNE CoO PITTSBURGH from his new home in Connecticut, 

Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga- most appropriately named Twin- 
Subscriptions scribes: 

fail orders carefully filled I am now suffering from a certain sense of 


er expansion and self-conceit because I feel 


that I may at last figure in the councils of na 
wu , > ; > ; ) 7 > , 

Any book mentioned in THE BOOK- jions after several years of shouting to a 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be deaf world about the importance of the Pacific, 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF S nome Ont Oe Ss See 

taking my view of the peace of the world, and 





The Pacific Triangle’ (Century) is be 
JOHN WANAMAKER in consequence Otherwise, the most impor 


a ‘ . tant incident in my life is an abandoned farm 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA ini © an 


for my next book and as a club over the land- 
lord Watch for it in “Century Magazine”, 
4 After that my book on New Zealand, Australia, 
We buy rare books and sets. ete. etc. etc 





oming 


going to use as literary material 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
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) leave one’s comfortable bed and 

board in order to go to work for 
two years in the steel mills is a task 
that CHARLES R. WALKER, JR. found 
not only palatable but entertaining. 
Walker is the sort of person who can 
chant Swinburne to you under a green- 
shaded lamp, and can also get at the 
spirit of a foreign working man, and 
in his own language. It’s a rare gift. 
GRENVILLE VERNON has been for 
twelve years a musical critic and news- 
paper man. He was assistant to Mr. 
Aldrich on the New York “Times”, 
then to Mr. Krehbiel on the “Trib- 
une”. Later he was staff correspond- 
ent for the New York “World” in 
Paris... Now he has returned to New 
York City to write a novel, which, we 
hear, has for its heroine an opera 
singer. As a member of the ‘Press 
Gang” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Vernon came to know Caruso 
well. The cartoon here published ap- 
peared several years ago in “La Fol- 
lia”. Shall we be doing HAROLD VINAL 
a good turn by telling you (for all 
good contributors to THE BOOKMAN 
do write verses, don’t they?) to send 
him your efforts for his magazine 
“Voices”, Room 18, Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton? If you can’t send him a verse, 
you can at least subscribe. Vinal’s 
first volume of verse is to be published 
in the Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
in the spring. 

THEODORE DREISER’S play “The 
Hand of the Potter” is being given in 
Macdougal Street, New York City, by 
the Provincetown Players. We haven’t 
yet seen it; but we have heard it char- 
acterized as an adventure in morbid- 
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itv. We have been much impressed by 
some of the poetry of ROBERT J. ROE 
which has been appearing in various 
magazines. He is a tall, lean gentle- 
man, who sailed before the mast and 
has captured, in his sea poetry, a note 
that is neither Masefield nor anyone 
else. It is distinctly new. We hope 
to have some of his sea poems later. 
ANONYMOUS is being much discussed. 
We wish to assure you that he is not 
the same person each month, an im- 





TRIGUNE 


Sketched by Caruso 
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pression which seems to be current. 
SARA HAARDT is a young lady from the 
south. She is now teaching at the 
Margaret Booth School in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, and writing in spare 
moments, like many another school 
teacher. MuRRAY HILL’s “Turns 
About Town” seems to us a very 
charming book. We shall soon an- 
nounce a series by our eminent con- 
tributing editor, which we hope is 
going to please you as much as it 
pleases us. We are confident that the 
one feature should at least double our 
circulation. (Perhaps hopeful is a 
better word than confident. We hate 
to cross out a line when we once get it 
written on the typewriter.) S. Fos- 
TER DAMON graduated in 1914 from 
Harvard, where he had specialized in 
music. During his senior year there 
he became suddenly interested in po- 
etry—an interest which he has never 
lost. Various lyrics and prose sketches 
have appeared in the leading maza- 
zines at leisurely intervals. The aca- 


demic year 1920-21 was passed in Co- 
penhagen as a fellow of the American- 


Scandinavian Foundation, during 
which time he and Robert Hillyer (an- 
other fellow) translated a volume of 
modern Danish lyrics, to be published 
shortly by the Foundation. He is now 
lecturing at Harvard. His ‘“Philoso- 
phy and Symbols of William Blake” 
will soon be issued by Houghton Mif- 
flin. A few poems of his appeared in 
“Eight Harvard Poets” (Gomme, 
1917). 

EDNA CLARE BRYNER has. been 
spending a couple of months on the 
Pacific coast, a couple more in the 
Peekskills, and is now back at work in 
New York City. Her short stories 
have appeared in several periodicals, 
and we are sure that she will some day 
soon publish a book. KENNETH AN- 
DREWS is annoyingly busy these days. 
We hope that the reason we don’t see 
more of him is that he is writing a 
play, and not what we suspect. We 
are forever mixing. Lew Sarett, the 


bard of Chicago, with VINCENT STAR- 
RETT, also of that illustrious city. Mr. 
Starrett has just edited Stephen 
Crane’s “Men, Women and Boats” 
(Boni and Liveright). ANNIE CAR- 
ROLL Moore, of the New York Public 
Library, gave a most delightful after- 
noon when she opened the exhibition 
for Children’s Book Week, at the Chil- 
dren’s Room of the library. This is a 
piece of scandal, and we shouldn’t pub- 
lish it in THE BOOKMAN; but perhaps 
the editor will forgive us. He’s trav- 
eling in Vermont, and maybe he won’t 
see the copy. Miss Moore’s little niece 
was discovered the other day reading 
one of—what do you suppose?—the 
Elsie books! We’re ashamed to say 
that we read them ourselves. HER- 
BERT S. GORMAN, the assistant literary 
editor of the New York “Times” Book 
Review, is rapidly becoming known as 
a critic of poetry. His own volume of 
poems is in the process of being col- 
lected. He, like so many of us, is also 
working on a novel. 

We once called SIDNEY WILLIAMS 
the literary editor of something that 
he wasn’t, when we knew perfectly 
well that he was with the “North 
American”, a justly famous paper 
published in the town of Philadelphia. 
His new detective story, “The Body in 
the Blue Room”, is to be published 
soon. Incidentally, the anonymous au- 
thor of “Hoax”, a novel to be pub- 
lished in the spring, took us to “The 
Music Box Revue” the other night. 
We were most grateful. We haven’t 
yet read his novel; but we liked the 
show. BURTON RASCOE is writing 
hard, and editing with enthusiasm. 
We don’t entirely agree with the view- 
point which he expresses in his review 
in this BOOKMAN, and we see no rea- 
son why it is a betrayal of confidence 
put in our critics to say so. It has al- 
ways seemed to us absurd to pick re- 
viewers who like the books that we 
like. On the other hand, we feel a cer- 
tain ethical urge to say that we like 
7em. Now, Rascoe mentions “Messer 
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Marco Polo”. Apparently he doesn’t 
consider it so fine a book, and so sin- 
cere a book, as we do. We think it 
contains some of the finest prose we 
have seen in many moons, and we be- 
lieve it to be far better than most of 
the so-called realism that is coming 
from the middle west and other such 
places. In this connection we’re pub- 
lishing a letter to the editor of THE 
BOOKMAN from Maxwell Aley, the 
managing editor of “The Century”, in 
which Donn Byrne’s delightful roman- 
tic tale first appeared. 


Deak JOHN FARRAR: 

Knowing that you are enthusiastic about 
Donn Byrne's “Messer Marco Polo” from what 
you said about it in your November issue, I am 
sure that you will be interested in the story 
back of it Now I have seen “Marco Polo” 
develop over a period of nearly three years and 
I know its history prior to that very fully. 

rhose who have followed Donn Byrne know 
that he is a romanticist rather than a realist 
When he came over here from Ireland in 1912, 
the first things which he sold to American 
magazines were stories and poems of a ro 
mantie character His “Fountain of Youth 
the story of Ponce de Leon, came out in 1916; 
The Ballade of Old Time Captains” appeared 
about the same time. Then Mr. Byrne turned 
quite sincerely to the American type of story 

the realistic and rather long short story He 
was so successful at this that when he wanted 
to do the romantic type of thing the editors all 
refused to give him a hearing In August of 
1919, Mr. Byrne proposed to his then pub 
lishers the story of Marco Polo as a magazine 
serial and a book His novel “The Foolish 
Matrons” had just been accepted and was to be 
published in the fall His publishers wanted 
something like it and would not hear of a ro 
mantic story Hie made the same proposal to 
the magazine which had him under exclusive 
contract, and they also refused to consider it 
I can vouch for all of this, having talked with 
Mr. Byrne about the matter at that time. 

In March of 1921, when I came to “‘The Cen 
tury Magazine’, I saw the chance at last for 
“Messer Marco Polo” to appear. Mr. Frank 
and myself believed so implicitly in Mr. Byrne 
that we took the story sight unseen—-and be 
fore it had been put on paper. 

Now to go back still further: when I first 
talked with Mr. Byrne about ‘‘Mareo Polo”, he 
told me how the idea had come to him and the 
changes through which it had then gone. 
When he was working for his degree in ro- 
manee languages and literature at the Uni 
versity of Dublin, twelve years ago, he came 
across a manuscript copy of the story of Marco 
Polo set down by a contemporary Genoese 
friar The story made a strong appeal to him 
and he wanted then to put it into a narrative 
poem Later he came across an Trish manu 


seript of the same chronicle in the “Book of 
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Fermoy”, which is now in the possession of the 
Duke of Linster. The third source was an 
Irish folk tale which he heard from North of 
Ireland peasants, a tale called “Turus Mare 
O' Polo”. In this Marco Polo is confounded 
with St. Brandon, and is made an Irishman 
Finally, from Coleridge, came the idea of the 
great Khan, and from other sources that of 
Golden Bells 


His first plan was to make “Messer Marco 
Polo” a poem, as I have said; but he became 
convinced that prose—not poetry—was a better 
medium of expression. Then he thought of it 
as a play, and talked the matter over at length 
with George Hazelton, the author of “The Yel 
low Jacket”, and with other friends. But he 
gave up the play as an unsatisfactory medium 
for his story. and decided to write “Marco 
Polo” as a narrative when he had completed 
his exclusive magazine contract. 


The rest I have told you, except one or two 
interesting details. He wanted the poet Li Po 
as one of his characters; but Li Po, unfor 
tunately, belonged to another dynasty. So he 
made “Marco Polo” a folk tale (and Malachi of 
the Long Glen the teller) in order that what 
would otherwise be an anachronism might be 
possible because of the teller’s romantic license. 

LovIsS UNTERMEYER is at the mo- 
ment finishing a series of critical paro- 
dies which he describes as “a mad 
mélange of prose, poetry, and a queer 
idiom which is neither’. It is to be 
called “Heavens”, since it represents 
the various Nirvanas of a dissatisfied 
reviewer who has died of envy. Also 
a new volume of original poems is in 
the offing, which will probably appear 
under the name of “Waters of Baby- 
lon”. ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE de- 
clares that we consistently malign him 
in these pages, yet to our requests that 
he defend himself he smiles—and re- 
mains silent. What, therefore, are we 
to do? RUTH HALE is the charming 
wife of Heywood Broun. She is about 
to answer the article by St. John Er- 
vine in last month’s BOOKMAN, called 
“Taking Your Husband’s Name in 
Vain”. She is far more prompt than 
Mr. Broun in turning out copy. We 
are particularly happy that she’s con- 
sented to do some reviews for us. 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN’S new book, 
which was first intended to be called 
“My Book Autobiography”, is finally 
decided to be “My Book on Books” 
(Doubleday, Page), and it will appear 
in the spring. In spite of the amiabil- 
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ity and kindness of President Harding, 
Mr. Egan will remain in this country 
as a simple mortal, though he evident- 
ly finds it difficult to settle down in 
that capacity after having been for 
many years dean of the American Dip- 
lomatic Corps in Europe. The rumor 
that he was to occupy a diplomatic 
position under a fourth President of 
the United States recalls his much 
quoted note to President Taft: “Of 
course, I resign, Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the custom when a new ad- 
ministration comes in, but I feel very 
much like the reduced English gentle- 
woman who years ago found herself 
obliged to sell oranges in a London 
theatre. This was a great blow to her 
pride, and she called out in rather a 
weak voice, ‘Oranges, oranges, I hope 
to Heaven nobody will hear me!’” 

EDGAR HOLGER CAHILL is of Ice- 
landic and Irish descent. He was 
brought up on our western prairies, 
where, he confesses, he spent most of 
his time playing hookey from school in 
order to read the sagas. Since then 
he has lived in almost every state of 
the union, reported for newspapers in 
several cities, attended two universi- 
ties, herded cattle, pitched bundles on 
the harvest fields of Dakota and Kan- 
sas, sailed as a deck hand and coal 
passer, and edited a country news- 
paper. At present he is living in New 
York City and writing articles for the 
newspapers and magazines. PIERRE 
DE LANUX has forsaken New York for 
Washington where, we hear, he is eat- 
ing bad food with important people, 
and having a most enlightening time 
with unknown but intelligent bystand- 
ers. He admits knowing all about the 
“inside stuff” of the Conference but 
refuses to divulge the facts, lest em- 
pires totter. 


Howard Irving Young has some- 
thing to say on both sides of the movie 
question, and we gladly grant him the 
floor. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE MOVIES 


As one of the “illiterate continuity 
writers” to whom Mr. Burton Rascoe 
referred in his article on the motion 
pictures in the November BOOKMAN, 
I feel impelled to assure him, and your 
readers, that there is a small minority 
within the industry itself who share, 
to a large extent, his “pessimistic” 
views and who look with disfavor upon 
the attempt of Sir Gilbert Parker, in 
the December BOOKMAN, to act as 
spokesman for the entire cinematic 
craft. But we, members of this ir- 
reconcilable minority who habitually 
speak of our profession as a “craft” 
and not as an “art’’, are, for the most 
part, inarticulate, perhaps because our 
voices have dwindled to whispers in 
that shadowland of mute gestures and 
tongueless subtitles, perhaps because 
it is hardly expedient to snap at the 
hand that spreads jam on our bread. 
How much more sensible and graciou:: 
it is to assure the great American pub- 
lic that Cinema, the cute little goddess 
of the golden curls, is not only a dar- 
ling child, beautiful to gaze upon, but 
is also a fit companion for Thalia, 
Euterpe, et al. upon Olympus. 

As Sir Gilbert has so aptly put it: 
“It (the film industry) dates back not 
more than twenty years, and what is 
expected in that time?” That state- 
ment must serve to silence the tra- 
ducers who claim that the motion pic- 
ture business should have passed out 
of its nonage some time ago. It still 
has a year of grace, according to the 
strictly legal definition of infancy. 
Does anyone hope that it will then be- 
have like a mature person? Perhaps 
like a mature American, if one con- 
siders the psychiatric statistics quoted 
by Mr. Rascoe to prove that in this 
country maturity means the possession 
of a fourteen year old mind! For it 
is the public that must be held pri- 
marily responsible for the level of in- 
telligence at which the flood of Ameri- 
can-made movies has halted. There 
are some producers who have earnest- 











ly striven to raise that level by such 
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Phillips Oppenheim, and Sir Gilbert 


productions as Sir James Barrie’s Parker himself have been filmed. 
“Sentimental Tommy” and “What Eighty thousand dollars may be 
Every Woman Knows”. Admitted quoted as an average cost of a five-reel 


that it requires no higher rate of in- 
telligence to appreciate these works 
than it does to appraise correctly the 
novels of Sir Gilbert himself, yet the 


picture in those studios that spare no 
expense to insure technical perfection 
and verisimilitude of locale and era. 
It must be exhibited in hundreds of 























facts are that both these pictures were theatres to thousands of paid admis- 
costly failures, not only because of the sions before any return is made on 
financial loss involved but because the the initial investment. It has become 
producers were convinced that the almost axiomatic in the business that 
standard which they had attempted to the picture which most pleases the 
set was too high for the public. Of Broadway public will be most liable to 
course, being business men first, in failure in the provinces. Barrie’s pic- 
which they show consanguinity with tures drew crowds to the Criterion 
book publishers, art dealers, operatic Theatre. Exhibitors in the hinterland i 
impresarios, and theatrical managers, reported that their public preferred 
these producers then gave the public Bill Hart to Sir James. 
the type of production it had unmis- The widely discussed German pic- 
takably demanded by its boycott of tures, “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” 
“better pictures”. “Peter Pan”, upon and “Deception”, produced in Central j 


Europe at very low cost and for a pub- 
lic with twice the artistic apprecia- 
tion of the American motion picture 
“fans”, evoked no enthusiasm outside 


which work had been started before 
the accountants made their final re- 
port, will not be seen upon the screen 






until all the works of Elinor Glyn, 
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HE Universal Film Company, Carl Laemmle, President, is in 

immediate need of Three good Stories, Noveis or Plays for 

Miss Priscilla Dean—yrice no object. It should be borne in 
mind that Miss Dean has a most unusual and dominating per- 
sonality and is capable of expressing every emotion. The matter 
submitted should, therefore, be something more than merely an 
obvious vehicle for the Star. Writers, or owners of rights, are 
advised to see Miss Dean if possible in either “Reputation” or 
“Conflict”, both Universal-Jewel productions, in order that suit- 
able matter may be submitted as soon as possible. 
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of the large cities in this country. 
Nevertheless, as the American releas- 
ing firms had secured these films at 
prices far below the cost of producing 
a two-reel comedy on this side of the 
Atlantic, the limited audiences that 
filled the few theatres in which they 
were exhibited in New York City, 
made the enterprise a financially suc- 
cessful one for the Americans. It ef- 
fectually discouraged them, however, 
from trying similar artistic experi- 
ments on their native heath. Wise 
producers pay heed to their box office 
reports, and when they note that Miss 
Mae Murray in “The Gilded Lily” is 
leading Mr. Arliss in “Dis- 
raeli” by a comfortable margin, they 
form certain conclusions which cannot 
but affect the nature of their future 
productions. 

Mr. Rascoe is, of course, not to be 
blamed for believing that no one but 
morons and mountebanks is engaged 
in the producing of motion pictures, 
for his judgment has been formed by 


George 
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how? 
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the pictures themselves and not, I 
hope, by personai contact with the 
craftsmen who are constructing them. 
It is inevitable that any medium of ex- 
pression that depends for its very ex- 
istence upon the favor of a_ public 
running into millions, should suffer a 
deterioration in standards. The levei 
of intelligence of such vast numbers 
being, at best, no higher that of a po- 
litical convention, is it to be wondered 
at that the business man, risking every 
penny of his capital in a hazardous 
enterprise, should pander to his pub- 
lic’s tastes and coddle its predilec- 
tions? 

The business of making films is, like 
every other trade, insincere to a large 
extent when it makes profession of 
artistic aspirations and altruistic mo- 
tivation. Personal contact with most 
of the men who control the industry 
has convinced me that they would be 
happier if they could make as much 
out of “better pictures” as they do out 
of the rubbish that clutters the screens 
in most of our picture theatres. 

Those eminent literary craftsmen 
who, having joined our ranks, dilate 
upon the “future of this great art 
which is still in its infancy”, need not 
necessarily be suspected of insincerity, 
though their praise be as fulsome as a 
campaign orator’s or a patent medi- 
Perhaps they have 
in common with the object of their 
adulation the guileless, joyous mind of 
the infant. It would be too much to 
credit the impresarios who sign their 
contracts with the same juvenile ideals 
and enthusiasms. Wall Street, that 
saw in the movies a fabulous gold 
mine which needed its fine Italian hand 
to extract the rich ore, can scarcely be 
accused of having the faith of a little 
child. As Sir Gilbert observes: “The 
film producers are not fools. They 
will give the public what it demands 
and in the end the public is always 
right.” (The italics are mine.) The 
movies must indeed be inspiring and 


intellectually stimulating to one who 
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4 History of English Philosophy, by W. R. 
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The Complete Dog Book, by Dr. William A. 
Bruette [Stewart Kidd]. 

Every Step in Beekeeping, A Book for Amateur 
and Professional, by Benjamin Wallace Doug- 
lass [Bobbs]. 

Wild Brother, Strangest of True Stories from 
the North Woods, by William Lyman Under- 
wood [Atlantic] 


War and Reconstruction 


The Armies of Industry: Our Nation’s Manu- 
facture of Munitions for a World in Arma, 
1917-1918, by Benedict Crowell and Robert 
Forrest Wilson, 2 vols. [Yale]. 

Through the Russian Revolution, by Albert 
Khys Williams [Boni]. 


Sociology and Economics 


The Demonstration Work, Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp’s Contribution to Civilization, by O. 
B. Martin [Stratford]. 
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ham [Little]. 
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Robinson [Harper]. 
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Candace Wheeler [Harper] 
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EK. Smythe [Maemiilan]. 

Dry America, by Michael Monahan [N. L. 
Brown]. 

The Sense of Humor, by Max Eastman [Scrib 
ner]. 

Why Do We Dic? by T. Bodley Seott [London : 
T. Fisher Unwin]. 

The Foundations of Personality, by Abraham 
Myerson, M.D. [Little] 

Cinema Craftsmanship, A Book for Photoplay- 
wrights, by Frances Taylor Patterson [Har- 
court] 

Our World, A Sketch of Origins According to 
Ncience [N. Y.: Franklaye Press] 

Lthics of the Trees, by Fletcher Bascom Dress- 
lar [Stratford] 

Timely Truths on Human Health, by Simon 
Louis Katzoff. M.D. (Bridgeport, Conn.: Co- 
operative Pub. Co.]. 

Breaking Into the Mories, by John Emerson 
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{be Martin’s Almanack, by Kin Hubbard [In- 
dianapolis: Wm. B. Burford]. 
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The Laughing Lion and Other Stories, by Ade- 
laide Pearson [Dutton] 


Tenants of the Trees, by Clarence Hawkes 
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At the Front, by Capt. Charles A. Botsford 
[Penn]. 

Black Boulder Claim, by Perry Newberry 
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The Yellow Quill Girl, by Lotta Rowe Anthony 
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The Adventures of Bulgy Billy, by Marian Jack 
[Jacobs]. 
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T is interesting to note that book 

sales in Europe are resulting in 
good prices, and that there are still 
collectors in European countries who 
can afford the luxury of rare books. 
The sale of the library of M. Eugene 
Wassermann in Brussels, Belgium, in 
October and November last, dispersed 
a magnificent collection of illuminated 
manuscripts, early printed books, and 
especially the finely illustrated books 
of the fifteenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies. A Book of Hours of the use of 
Cambray, more especially of Mons, il- 
luminated in the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, brought 55,000 Bel- 
gian francs—at the current rates of 
interest $3,850. To this must be added 
twelve and one-half per cent, the auc- 
tion commission being paid in Bel- 
gian auctions by the purchaser. The 
French illustrated books went for high 
prices, Querelles’s “Hero et Leander”, 
Paris, 1801, fetching 29,000 francs 
($2,030). A few English books illus- 
trated by Alken and others brought 
about the same prices as those in Lon- 
don and New York auctions. 


There seems to be a common impres- 
sion that the Japanese do not appre- 
ciate their own color prints as much 
as do a few American and European 
collectors, but an examination of 
prices paid at Tokyo in 1919 with 
those paid in New York at the recent 
sale of duplicates from the world- 
famous collection of William S. and 
John T. Spaulding of Boston, removes 
this impression. At the Spaulding 
sale a print by Harunobu of “Izutsu- 
hime at the Window”, a fine impres- 
sion in fine condition, from the Gookin 
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find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
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collection, brought $290. At the 
Tokyo a similar print by Harunobu, a 
girl holding a lantern under cherry 
trees, brought 3,010 yen, equivalent to 
about $1,200. There have been many 
Japanese print sales in this country 
since 1919, but a large number of the 
offerings have been of inferior impres- 
sions. For good prints the prices 
seem exceedingly low. 


The definite announcement that 
Henry Sayre Van Duzer will sell his 
unsurpassed collection of Thackeray 
first editions and Thackerayana at the 
Anderson Galleries in New York in 
February, has caused something of a 
sensation among Thackeray collectors 
in this country and England. Mr. Van 
Duzer’s collection is noted as the finest 
in existence, and contains so many 
unique items that the opportunity for 
collectors is one that may never come 
again to the present generation. Pre- 
dictions are made that some of the 
most important items will go to Eng- 
land, as an offset to the large number 
of unique works in early English lit- 
erature which have come over here in 
recent years. 


The manuscript of a portion of a 
chapter of Stevenson’s uncompleted 
satire, “Diogenes in London”, entitled 
“Diogenes at the Savile Club”, is now 
a Stevenson first edition. The manu- 
script is owned by David G. Joyce, 
who has had printed for private circu- 
lation, through Frank M. Morris of 
Chicago, 155 copies of this highly di- 
verting satire on Stevenson’s contem- 
poraries. One wishes that Stevenson 
had completed the work, of which two 
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fragments exist in this country, the 
remainder presumably being in the 
possession of Sir Sidney Colvin. It 
abounds in deft touches and playful 
characterizations and gives us a new 
view of the many-sided Stevenson. 
Mr. Joyce is the owner of other 
unpublished Stevenson manuscripts, 
some of which may be similarly shared 
later with Stevenson collectors. 


Henri Harrisse’s “Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima”, originally 
printed in 1866, is a work indispensa- 
ble to collectors of early Americana, 
but it has long been out of print. By 
a newly invented process, an exact 
facsimile, which cannot be told from 
the original except by an expert, has 
been made by Otto Lange, of Florence, 
Italy, and appears as the first of a 
series of reprints of rare Americana 
which it is proposed to publish, the 
second work being Maximilan of 
Wied’s “Travels”. 


Professor Richard Ladegast writes 
to ask THE BOOKMAN whether there 
is a market, among private collectors, 
for his copy of the third edition (1776) 
of the Christopher Sauer, German- 
town, Bible. BOOKMAN readers who 
are interested may communicate with 
Professor Ladegast at Bydgoska 90 I, 
Torun, Poland. 
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Gargantua, text by Sautriax, illus. by Adrien 
Leroy [Duffield] 
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Before Achilles, by Padraic Colum [Maemil- 
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Friends in Bookland, by Winifred Ayres Hope 
{ Maemillan] 

{dventures in Cuba or The Cazanova Treasure, 
by Seckatary Hawkins [Stewart Kidd] 
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Continued from Contributors’ Column 
believes that the public can always be 
trusted to think straight in matters 
artistic. Let us not stop to imagine 
the state that the arts would 
now be in, had their ablest practition- 
ers held the same brief for the public’s 
taste. 

We who cater to the childish im- 
pulses of the people, who avoid their 
religious and social taboos, and who 
help them to worship their silly little 
fetishes, whether we labor in literary 
shop, theatre, or movie atelier, can 
only trust that through us or in spite 
of us the taste and intelligence of our 
public may at last be raised to a level 
where artistic integrity is recognized 
and, most important of all, substantial- 
ly rewarded. 
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It was while KENDALL BANNING was 
a major on duty in the Historical 
Branch, War Plans Division, of the 
General Staff, that he secured the ma- 
terial for the article on Lincoln’s let- 
ter. Mr. Banning has been the man- 
aging editor of “Hearst’s Magazine” 
and of “The Cosmopolitan”, and is the 
author of several books, the last being 
“The Phantom Caravan” (Bookfel- 
At present he is hard at work 
aiding Henry W. Lanier in the com- 
pilation of a book to be called “A Cen- 
tury of Banking in New York”. We 
shall never forget the first time we met 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD. That’s because 
she’s fair to look upon; and now that 
she is married, we can say so without 
running the risk of flooding: her with 
letters from all the youthful subscrib 
ers to THE BOOKMAN. Nor shall we 
forget reading the finest of her many 
poems, called “Ice Age’, which ap- 
peared in “The Measure”, of which 
she is one of the editors. 


lows). 


We have not published a review of 


DONALD OGDEN .STEWART’S “Parody 
Outline of History”. That’s partly be- 
cause we did not think it necessary, 
since any reader of the magazine dur- 
ing the past year must know just how 
highly we admire Mr. Stewart. He 
has, by the way, recently returned to 
New York City after a visit to his 
home town of Columbus. At the pres- 
ent moment he is working on a novel, 
his new series for wus, and several 
other projects. We hesitate to say 
that Mr. Stewart’s first book is one of 
the most amusing we have read in 
years. It’s true, but we hesitate to 
say it because the American public has 


a habit of tagging people (more par- 
ticularly writers), and Mr. Stewart 
does not want to be tagged as a humor- 
ist. However, in secret, we may say 
that he still writes with a certain touch 
of humor. The other day he pounced 
upon us in the middle of a busy after- 
noon and, with a long face, launched 
into a discussion of artistic principles. 
Of course he was all wrong, as we soon 
proved; but after three hours of de- 
bate we decided that, after all, perhaps 
this intensely serious young man did 
not possess the sense of the ridiculous 
with which he is credited. That par- 
ticular discussion, we hear, will not be 
included in any of his forthcoming 
works. We trust not. 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES likes best of 
all things, she tells us, to “ride a 
bronco before it’s broken, and to dance 
all night at a Greenwich Village ball 
in costume”. She writes, however, 
novels, poems, and verses for children. 
A new book of the last is about to ap- 
pear, and her latest novel is “The Hus- 
band Test” (Penn). She was born in 
Washington, brought up in a little 
gold-mining town in British Columbia, 
and attended the University of Cali- 
fornia and New York University. She 
sends us the following interesting con- 
fession: 

I think free verse better than rhymed, ex- 
cept for the eight-line rhymed Free 
verse is the only thing flexible enough and true 
enough and impulsive enough for our genera 
tion. I like to work with free verse and child 


verse, but my real ambition is to write the best 
eight-line lyrics in America 


lyric. 


Watch for the eight magic lines! 
MurRAY HILu is rambling about town 
much as usual. His latest book is re- 
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viewed in this number. ALEXANDER 
BLACK, author of “The Great Desire” 
and “The Seventh Angel” (Harper), 
who asks “What’s in a Place?”, claims 
to have learned much about New 
York ky studying other towns. His 
travels up and down the United States 
began in the days when he pro- 
duced the first screen dramas, before 
the advent of film movies—he was 
known everywhere as “the picture play 
man”, when he was the only scenarist, 
director, or producer. His “slow 
movies”, put on the screen with a spe- 
cially devised stereopticon, were a ly- 
ceum rather than a “popular” feature, 
an artistic and literary adventure in 
putting a novelette on a white sheet 
(the producer spoke for all the char- 
acters) rather than a theatrical enter- 
tainment. Oddly, the “grandfather of 
the picture play” has never written for 
motion pictures and has always be- 
lieved that his novels can’t be movie- 
ized. His new volume of essays, “The 
Latest Thing, and Other Things’, is 


to be published shortly. 


MILTON RAISON, eighteen, has al- 
ready written half a novel, and a vol- 
ume of poems which will be published 
within the year. Nor does he strike 
you as being precocious; but rather as 
an exceedingly well balanced young 
person, who has fought prizefights at 
sea, been cast adrift as a beachcomber 
in South America, and, through the 
tear and the drift of sailor life, has 
preserved a strong feeling for the ro- 
mantic ideal. This is a rare heritage 
for a young writer. It is to be hoped 
that the silly backbiting of literary 
New York will not prove more tempt- 
ing than the vices to be found on the 
high seas. Of THEODORE DREISER’S ac- 
count of his reporter days in St. Louis 
in the January BOOKMAN, the New 
York “Times” says: 

Quite the most vivid picture of a reporter's 
life that has appeared in print Dreiser tells, 
in his objective, cold, yet gripping fashion, the 


story of an evening during which he covered a 


great publie ball in ill-fitting evening clothes 


during the early hours and spent the latter por- 
tion of the night, still in his dress suit, in a 
shanty where a maddened man had just killed 
his wife and two children. It is a terrible con- 
trast, and as Dreiser outlines it one may almost 
accept it as a picture of life. 


JOHN HALL WHEELOCK has been 
heard at a large number of readings 
this fall, and is now at work on a new 
volume of poems, which will probably 
be entitled ““Black Panther”, after the 
opening poem, so widely quoted since 
its recent appearance in “‘Scribner’s” 
A new edition of his latest book, “‘Dust 
and Light” (Scribner), has just been 
issued. GENE MARKEY writes us as 
follows: 

Like all struggling scriveners I leap at your 
offer to say something about myself in the Feb 
ruary Contributors’ Column: How would it be 
that I am a middle-aged 
minister, who because his churchly salary was 
not enough took up writing for THe Bookman? 
Or how would it be to say that I am a young 
Czecho-Slovakian, who speaks English 
but has taken a course in the short story? Or 


an adolescent farmer boy from Indiana who. 


Anyway, I must be someone pictur 


to sav Presbyterian 


poorly, 


ete., ete. 


esque! 


And so you are, Mr. Markey, a rare 
thing, a picturesque inhabitant of 
Evanston, Illinois. RuTH HALE, who 
so ably defends the right of a woman 
to her own name, is the author of sev- 
eral books, at least one of them written 
in collaboration with Heywood Broun. 
Since she feels so strongly on this sub- 
ject of not using the title Mrs., we do 
not dare say again who her husband is. 
His latest book, however, was “Seeing 
Things at Night” (Harcourt). 


HERBERT S. GORMAN, of the New 
York “Times” Book Review, is still 
working on his novel which is con- 
cerned with the physical and spiritual 
degeneraton of a poet in New York 
City. It is called, tentatively, “The 
Flying Horse’. His book of poems, to 
appear shortly, will be called “The 
Barcarole of James Smith”. At pres- 
ent he is working hard to raise funds 
for the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
boro, New Hampshire. We know of 
no more worthy effort than doing 


, 





THE 


something to support this colony 
which has made it possible for so 
many of our poets, novelists, writers, 
and artists to work in healthful sur- 
roundings, and in many cases to take 
a sadly needed rest to regain lost 
health. Mr. Gorman, Amy Lowell, 
Margaret Severn, and others will ap- 
pear at a benefit which has been ar- 
ranged by Jean Wright Gorman and 
Mary M. Colum for the evening of 
January twenty-third at the MacDow- 
ell Club, New York City. KENNETH 
ANDREWS is busy adapting a farce 
which originated in the Argentine and, 
he tells us with a note of wistfulness 
in his tones, will probably be quite 
meaningless in English. RoBEerRT J. 
RoE writes us from Ho-Ho-Kus 
(which is actually no farther away 
than New Jersey) : 

I walk a lot, talk as little as may be, and 
waste a great many hours writing that I think 


Ho-Ho-Kus is an Indian name but I don't know 
the meaning of it, and I wish when people ask 


‘A Noble 


BOOKMAN 


ADVERTISER 


questions like that to please send stamps for a 
reply. 


SIMEON STRUNSKY, able editorial 
writer, genial essayist, and excellent 
newspaper man, is the author of many 
books, among them the recently pub- 
lished “Sinbad and His Friends” 
(Holt). EDMUND WILSON, JR., a more 
or less recent graduate of Princeton 
University, has been on the editorial 
staffs of “Vanity Fair” and “The New 
Republic”. He has recently returned 
from Europe, and will soon publish, in 
collaboration with John Bishop, “The 
Undertakers’ Garland” (Knopf). Ju- 
LIUS MORITZEN is a specialist in Scan- 
dinavian literature. “The North 
American Review” is publishing an 
article by him in its February issue 
on Georg Brandes, whose eightieth 
birthday falls on February fourth. 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, the more than 
able critic of the New York “Times” 
(he criticizes the drama), is still ob- 
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durate when urged to publish a book. 
We consider this little short of evan- 
gelic, when one considers his brilliant 
style, and the deftness with which he 
poisons his ready tongue and his read- 


As a matter 
of fact, his occasional pieces are far 
better than many of those which less 
skilful journalists than he are collect- 
ing into helterskeiter volumes these 
days. When he does publish, we may 
expect a volume that will amaze the 
critics, and call the highest 
praise of the Olympians. PrErcy N. 
STONE is a free-lance writer of ability, 
and we trust his judgment in books. 
That’s saying a good deal. He has 
many of our Brief Reviews, 
for that reason. FILLMORE HYDE may 
not care to be known in literary cir- 
the national tennis 
champion. Nevertheless, he is 
that. We discovered not long ago that 
among our contributors were two of 


ier pen (or vice versa). 


down 


written 


cles as squash 


just 


the best squash players in the country. 
Therefore we arranged a match 
tween them recently, at which vari- 
ous of the literary folk able 
to see one of the best games that 
was ever played hereabouts, between 


be- 


were 


Thomas R. Coward, one of our review- 
ers, of Yale, and Mr. Hyde, who hails 
from Harvard. The match was ref- 
ereed by our own Mr. Ivins; it 
won by Mr. Hyde, with the following 
14-17, 15-11, 15-12. THE 
BOOKMAN has now purchased two 
squash rackets, and it is the duty of 
all real contributors to play at least 
one game with the members of the edi- 
torial staff. We believe that it is im- 
possible to write effectively without 
proper exercise. JOHN V. A. WEAVER 
is now the official literary editor of 
the Brooklyn “Daily Eagle’. His 
satirical novelette of Chicago society, 
called “Margey Wins the Game” 
(Knopf), will be an early spring book, 
and his new volume of poetry will be 
published in the fall. He is having a 
difficult time choosing a name for the 
latter, and suggestions will be grate- 
fully received. So far, the most un- 


was 


score: 


likely titles seem to be: “Wild Flow- 
ers and City Dust’, “The Hundred 
Million”, “In the Lingo”, and “Like 
They Say”. RoBerT McALMON, a 
young American who has moved to 
England, has just published “A Hasty 
Bunch” (the copy received in the of- 
fice contained a note that certain print- 
refused to set the book because 
they considered it unmoral). Mr. Mc- 
Almon’s wife is W. Bryher, the author 
of “Development”. 


ers 


Whitman students and enthusiasts 
interested in the following 
tribute paid by Cleveland Rodgers, one 
of the editors of “The Gathering of 
the Forces’, to Emory Holloway, edi- 
tor of “The Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman”: 

Walt Whitman's § e 
fected most of his biographers 


they taken from 
copied one errors, and 


will be 


indolence af 
With few ex 
each other 
resorted to 


ntagious 
tions have 
another's 
method of 
that exeluded .hard work 
elge of 
available 


compiling biography 
Mest of the knowl 
Whitman as a man and as a poet now 
from the 
his personal friends, beginning with John Bur 
roughs and including Dr. R. M and Hor 
ice Traubel. 

rhese men learned most of 
from Whitman himself Of 
this was the least 


every known 


came originally works of 


Bucke 


what they wrot« 
all pe ssible sources 
Whitman was 


facts 


Satistactory 
notoriously inaccurate in dealing with 
neerning himself, and he purposely or other 
vise withheld data essential in estimating the 
an as distinguished from the popular figure 
of the poet. Scholarly, 
in this field has been meagre indeed, with the 
result that the Whitman legend bears but slight 
relation to the 
life and work. 
Professor Emory 
lege, Brooklyn, 
years ago, the task that had so 
lected After much 
finally completed it The bulk of his two vol 
Whitman's 
editor's biographical 


conscientious research 


man as revealed in his early 
Holloway, of Adelphi Col 
undertook, 


long been neg 


seriously some ten 


unavoidable delay he has 


umes is given over to uncollected 
poetry and prose, but the 
and eritical introductions 
and supported by the accompanying data, con 


stitute the first authentic record of Whitman's 


based upon his study 


that has appeared. 
material 


early life 
The amount of new turned up by 


Professor Holloway is simply amazing, and 


most of it is 
volume it more than doubles the known output 


from Whitman's own pen In 


of the poet and covers thirty years of his life 
It runs all the way from a collection of poems 
and essays, dated 1838, through ten voluminous 
manuscript notebooks, the last dated 1868-70. 
There are articles and poems taken from some 
thirty newspapers and magazines ranging from 
brief editorial paragraphs to a sizeable, though 
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ragmentary, history of Brooklyn in thirty 

ne instalments. 4 

This does not mean that Professor Holloway A 
is discovered a literary gold mine, or that he 


is made a new contribution to Whitman's canis es 


ime as a_ writer. Most of the material is 


ithout literary distinction It is rather a , r beads 
evelation of the pitiful beginnings of the q 
ithor of “Leaves of Grass”. The early verse : 

s hopelessly crude and almost unbelievably 

nventional and sentimental. The first known : = a 
rose is equally bad, but it is Whitman, the 

an, and gives for the first time a picture that 


Vhitman himself carefully hid from the world 
fter he became more or less famous. e a \ e r e 


Whitman's best work, before “Leaves of 


Grass”, is found in his newspaper editorials, 


a 

says, and literary and dramatic reviews, no 
bly in the Brooklyn “Eagle” during 1846-48, Nature Smiles 
iny of which were published in “The Gather 
gy of the Forces”, reviewed in THe BookMAN 

March, 1921. Professor Holloway's two Drop the cares of life—escape 
umes oweve cover ¢ uch wider field, ’ . F 
grag ie to ad laa the chill North winds and in two 


hile his biographical and critical 
ns are cre . it ats ic P e st - — = 

ire r ummed wi h data which render me short days find yourself in Fairy- 
the Whitman biographies obsolete and seem . . 
stined to bring about a complete revaluation land. With gvorgeous blossoms 
the “Good Gray Poet” : : 
The new points to be emphasized in all this everywhere and the magic of 
e too numerous to be dwelt upon in detail 


2 Re cae turquoise sea and sky you will 
ere are the morose, though illuminating, =. iF 


etic effusions of the youthful dreamer; the enjoy with renewed zest your 
retentious and prophetic “Sun-Down Papers” 
wholly new, written in 1840; a wealth of favorite sports of Golf, ‘Tennis, 
scellaneous stuff stamped with the curious — ; ° 
entimentality and religious fervor that char Sailing, Bathing, Riding, Driv- 
terized the poet at that time. Further along 
ere are the editorials, reflecting the maturer 
ellect of a man now firmly at grips with the of dances and parties at many 
ealities of life and keenly interested in the 
roblems of the day It is here, by the way, Modern Hotels. 
hat a new side of Whitman emerges It is 
it of Whitman the politician, the idealist in - - 
polities No Passports Required for 
For fifteen years Whitman was absorbed in 
nd by polities Hle was not a mere theorist, Bermuda 


ut an active party man, a member of Tam- 
any Hall, an ambitious political speaker, and 
a time secretary of the Democratic-Repub Sailing Twice Weekly Beginning Jan. 
lican Committee of King’s County. It was dur Landing Passengers at Hamilton Dock 
g this period that Whitman the Democrat 
leveloped, under the inspiration of dead states 
men like Jefferson and contemporary exponents 
f Democratic doctrine like William Leggett of 
the New York “Evening Post”. It was not Ss, Ss. “FORT VICTORIA” 
until Whitman found himself unable to square 
his principles with the exigencies of party pol 14,000 Tons Displacement 
ities, when slavery first became a live issue fol 
lowing the Mexican War, that he lost his job 
as editor of the “Eagle” and began to stray Ss. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
from beaten paths and keep notebooks 
The ten notebooks included in Professor Hol 11,000 Tons Displacement 
loway’s findings contain the most important 
revelations regarding Whitman that have so 
far come to light. The first of these, dated 


en ee a FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


and the subsequent germination of 
various poems; also the evolution of the poet. 34 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK 
But they reveal much more. Bliss Perry, one 
of Whitman’s ablest. biographers, in a recent 
review of Professor. Holloway’s book, sugests 
that there is something in these notebooks for 


ing, or the gay social diversion 


-) 
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imagination. 

ld read it for interest combined 
stion 
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well as for the eritie and 
poetry The psychoanalyst will 


the pathologist as 
lover of also 
find much of interest, and when these’two sub 
mit reports we will be much uearer a solution 
of the Whitman mystery 
Hlolloway'’s revelations 
Whitman, but con 
Whit 


raised to the 


Professor raise new 


questions, not alone about 
cerning the nature of genius itself In 
man we see clearly a mediocrity 
heights by nothing more tangible than the ap 
parent lack of self-censorship. We 
parently normal developed by unusual freedom 
until marked individuality 
and transcendent poet Genius has frequently 


see the ap 


produces a unique 
been developed by repression leading to concen 
trated effort along a given line, but Whitman 
reversed the process Ile first learned to con 
form to all the laws of God and man, to say 
nothing of the literary censors of his day He 
conventional edi 


wrote conventional 


torials and homilies on this and that, incident 


poems, 


ally developing an ingrowing sense of humor 
Ile even tried to live conventionally, and suc 
ceeded, until nature and other powerful forces 
intervened 

The great mystery of how 
mediocre writer and 
came the author of “Leaves of 
vet entirely cleared up, but Professor Holloway 
has partly lifted the curtain The process of 
Whitman's that is 
vital to a comprehension of the “Leaves”. The 


Whitman, the 
conventional person, be 


Grass”, is not 


disillusionment shown is 
idealism of the politician becomes a compound 
of faith and assurance, based upon abstractions, 
rather than upon actualities. The sentimental 
ity and religious ardor become sublimated in a 
faith in a godless religion of democracy that 
expands and overflows the levees, in the main 
undirected—for Whitman from first to last 
lacked constructive sense. 

There is abundant evidence of sensuality 
of poorly controlled 
doubtedly quickened the mentality and came at 
last to serve as an antidote and outlet for the 
imagination and the creative powers that could 


emotionalism—which un- 


not be continuously employed in making poetry 
If “Leaves of Grass” were less of a personal 
matter,— 

“This is no book, 


Who touches this, touches a man ;’?— 


ill this would be of less moment. But it hap- 
pens that the “Leaves” are but a partial por 
trait—part of the man. The whole must be 
sought in the complete record, now for the first 
time available 

As for Professor Holloway's work, it 
Ile has proved that hard 


eannot 
be too highly praised 
work counts and that scholarship is not a meré 
America. The thoreughness 
of his research is apparent on every page. H* 
has made himself easily the leading authority 
on Whitman and has provided the missing ma 
terial for a real biography of the poet It is 
to be hoped that he will write the biography 
himself. 
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From one of our fair enthusiasts: 


Dear BooKMAN : 
This afternoon, in the subway, while return 
ing from your Poets’ Afternoon at Wana- 
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Deka Parsec, Shell-Shocked Views of Life, by 
Louis Molnar [Los Angeles Grafton Pub, 
Corp.]. 

Letters on Contemporary American Authors, 
Martin MacCollough [Four Seas]. 


Drama 


The Cockpit, Romantic Drama in Three Acts, 


by Israel Zangwill | Macmillan } 


The Theatre of Tomorrow, by Kenneth Mac 
Gowan [Boni] 
Plays of Edmond Rostand, trans. by Henderson 


Daingerfield Norman, 2 vols. [Macmillan]. 
Portmanteau Adaptations, by Stuart Walker, 


ed by Edward Hale Bierstadt [Stewart 
Kidd] 

Plains of Old Japan, trans. by Leo Duran 
Seltzer). 


Biography and Memoirs 


enson at Manasquan, by Charlotte Eaton 


Chicago Bookfellows] 
Other Days, by J. W. Leigh, Late Dean of 
Hereford, with a preface by Owen Wister 


Macmillan ] 
Travel and Out of Doors 


Cruise to the Orient, by The Rev. Andrew W 
Archibald [Stratford] 

ea and Sardinia, by D. Il. Lawrence [Seltzer] 

he Friendly Arctic, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
Maemillan ] 


History and Political Science 


he Federal System of the Argentine Republic 
by L. S. Rowe [Carnegie Inst. of Wash.] 

he Chino-Japanese Treaties of May 25, 1915; 
Phe Twenty-One Demands, Japan” versus 
China: China, the United States, and the 
tnglo-Japanecse \/lianee, by G. Zay Wood 
Revell] 

Ireland and the Making of Britain, by Benedict 
Fitzpatrick [Funk & Wagnalls] 

The Hope of the Future, by Edward FE. Eagle 
[Cornhill] 

The Peaceable Americans of 1860-1861, A Study 
in Public Opinion, by Mary Scrugham [C« 
lumbia Univ.) 


War and Reconstruction 


The Leipzig Trials, An Account of the War 
Criminals’ Trials and a Study of German 
Ventality, by Claud Mullins [London He. F 
& G. Witherby] 

Old Trails and New Borders, by Edward A 
Steiner [Revell] 

1 Jewish Chaplain in France, by Rabbi Lee J 
Levinger [Maemillan] 

Varooned in Moscow, by Marguerite 1 Har 
rison [Doran] 


Sociology and Economics 


What’s What in the Lahor Morement, A Dic 
tionaru of Labor Affairs and Labor Term 
nology, compiled by Waldo R Browne 
[Huebsch] 

Coal, Government Ownership or Control, by 1D 
J. MeAdam [Authors & Pub. Corp.) 

The International Protection of Labor, by 
Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe [Macmillan] 

The EFeonomic History of China. With Special 
Reference to Aaoriculture, bv Mabel Ping-Ilua 
Lee [Columbia Univ. ] 


Religion and Spiritualism 


Country Life Leadership, A Bodu of Country 
Life Sermons, by Boothe Colwell Davis 
[Plainfield, N. J Amer. Sabbath Tract 
Soe.] 

The Gospel of Luke, An Irnosition, by Charles 
R. Erdman [Phil Westminster Press 

Preshuterian Handbook, 1922, ed bv Ilenry 
Barraclough [Phil Presby. Bd. of Pubh.] 

The Methodiat Year Book, 1922, ef. by Oliver 
S. Baketel [Meth. Book Concern]. 
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Viscellaneous 


The Spirit of the Common Law, by Roscoe 
Pound [Marshall Jones] 

is We Were Saying, by William Feather 
[Cleveland: Wm. Feather Co. } 

A Half Century of Public Health, Jubilee His- 
torical Volume of the American Public Health 
Association, ed. by Mazyck P. Ravenel, M.D. 
1N. Y.: Amer. Pub. Health Assn. ]. 

The Teacher's Word Book, by Edward L. 
Thorndike [ Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. ]. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress and Report 
of the Superintendent of the Library Build- 
ing and Grounds, for the Fiscal Year ending 
June 30, 1921 [Goy. Print. Office] 

The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1922 
[N. Y. World] 

{ Book of Drawings by H. M. Bateman, with 
an introduction by G. K. Chesterton [Holt]. 


Juvenile 


Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
illus. by Virginia Frances Sterrett [Penn]. 
The Jovous Adventures of John and Betty, by 
Elisabeth HI. Cheney [Penn]. 

The Sheldon Sia Rose, by Grace M Remick 
[Penn]. 

A Littl Vaid of Old New York, by Alice 
Turner Curtis [Penn] 

Vargery Morris in the Pine Woods, by Violet 
Gordon Gray [Penn] 
(Continued on Where to Buy Books page) 
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Hi K. Ellingson, Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





SPEAKERS, WRITERS, (iv tet 


il articles P pers, 
service suited to your 
em t ghly ¢ on of manuscri 


ecialty ‘AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue,New York. 


Whiting = the “Mag azines 


an BERG ESENW nae 

Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 
It is a sufficient coefiicicnt for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MANUSCRIPTS & 
AUTOGRAPHS 
PRINTS 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section careful'y each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 



































ABRIEL WELLS, the New York 

dealer who bought an imperfect 
Gutenberg Bible while abroad last 
summer, and who has been disposing 
of it piecemeal to American and for- 
eign collectors, has had no occasion to 
regret his purchase. The work has 
been disposed of in parts varying from 
whole chapters to single leaves, each 
portion being mounted and with an in- 
troduction entitled “A Noble Frag- 
ment”, by A. Edward Newton. Any 
qualms which one might have had over 
breaking up a copy of the first book 
ever printed from movable types have 
been overcome by the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of collectors who have been 
able, unexpectedly, to secure at least 
a specimen page of the world’s most 
precious book. In disposing of the 
parts the rule was to fill orders ac- 
cording to priority, and the fortunate 
possessor of the most valuable portion, 
the entire Book of Genesis, was Dr. 
Terry, while a Boston collector got the 
whole Gospel of St. John and I. N. 
Phelps Stokes secured the portion con- 
taining the Ten Commandments, for 
which he has since had many fruitless 
offers. The portion containing the 
Twenty-third Psalm was also in great 
demand, but it was disposed of to a 
New York collector. 


One of the most important things 
which Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of New 
York and Philadelphia did before sail- 
ing for London to attend the Britwell 
sale was to appear before the Finance 
Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate and present an amendment to the 
Fordney tariff bill, admitting free of 
duty foreign books more than twenty 


Please mention Tue BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 


years old. Dr. Rosenbach, who is a 
trustee of the Free Public Library of 
Philadelphia, showed that the bill in 
its present form, calling for a duty on 
all imported books, constitutes a tax 
on scholarship and would result in 
stopping importation of such unique 
treasures as have come to this country 
from the Huth, Lord Mostyn, Am- 
herst, Brooke, and Britwell Court 
As a revenue measure it would 
fail because it would not produce 
enough to pay the cost of collecting 
the duties, which in the aggregate 
probably would not exceed a million 
dollars. 


sales. 


The Massachusetts Society of May- 
flower Descendants will soon publish 
an account of the Brewster Press at 
Leyden, as a memorial to Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster, the spiritual guide of 
the Pilgrims in England, Holland, and 
America. The work is being prepared 
by George Ernest Bowman, editor of 
the society’s publications, who has 
long been an ardent collector of Brew- 
ster imprints, of which his list now 
includes nineteen titles. A _ similar 
work has been undertaken by Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris of the John Rylands Li- 
brary of Manchester, England, and 
the inevitable comparison of the two 
3rewster bibliographies will be of in- 
terest. 

A new Henry James first edition has 
made its appearance, privately printed 
in a very limited edition, and entitled 
“A Letter from Henry James to Mrs. 
Linton”. It was written while “The 
Portrait of a Lady” was under fire of 
the reviewers, and is important be- 
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cause it fills a gap in the published 
correspondence of Henry James, and 
because in it he states his attitude to- 
ward his art. The original letter is 
now in the Treasure Room of the Har- 


vard College Library. In it James 


writes: 

One intends so much more than one achieves 
that it is a blessing to think there are a few 
acute spirits who have guessed the secret of 


vhat one would have done 


One writes for the public, perhaps—but one 
writes to those few I shall always write to 
you in future—most intelligent and liberal of 


readers, most positive of friends 


In this distracting and bewildering world, I 
find there is a certain ideal of form, of art, of 
xecution, of beauty, that one can hold on to 


but I shall always have another hand free to 
shake yours. 


A recent “find” of more than local 
interest was the discovery, in an old 
house in Suffield, Massachusetts, of a 
complete file of “The Impartial Her- 
ald’, a newspaper published in that 
town from June, 1777, to June, 1779. 
The existence of such a paper was not 
known to Clarence S. Brigham of the 
American Antiquarian Society when 
preparing the bibliography of Massa- 
chusetts newspapers, and there is no 
copy in the Library of Congress. The 
owner has presented the file to the 
Kent Memorial Library, of Suffield, 
Massachusetts, although either of the 
other institutions named would be 
glad to pay a handsome price for it. 


W. A. Gough 


BOOKSELLER 


. , ' : 
now issues a monthly Catalogue of Old, Rare 
and Curious Books. 

Collectors or readers interested will get them 


regularly on request. 


20 West 43rd Street, New York 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


earched for and found without charge. Send us a 
tof books you have wanted to get for a long time. 
We ll find them for you 
Orders for new books fille n the me day re- 
ceive ] 


Send Your Name for Monthly Announcements 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue, 


Dept. B, N. Y¥. City 


Please mention THE BooKMA 


THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE (Continued ) 


SPURR & SWIFT 
Dealers in 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 


BOOKS Over 1,000,000 in stock. All sub- 


jects. Secondhand and New on 
approval. Rare Books and Sets of Authors 
Catalogue 66 free. Commissions executed 
Foyles, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 


DEALERS IN 


Old Books and Prints 





LUGANDO (Switzerland) 7 Piazza Giardino 


Latest Catalogue 
(Just Published) BuLLETIN 4 


Incunabula & Early 
[Wustrated Books 


WITH MANY REPRODUCTIONS 


BOOKS ard AUTOGRAPHS — Early Printed Books 
First Editions,Standard Authors,etc Cataloguestree 
R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, Londen, S. E. Eny 





STIKEMAN & CO. 
BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 22D ST., NEW YORK 


Fine Bindings of every description. Inlaying, 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. Special 
designing, etc. 








ANCIENTand MODERN BOOKS 


The Rare---The Curious---The Beautiful 
} Early Printed Books---XV and XVI Century First Editions, 
¢ 1s Old Law and Medical Books, Books Illustrated by 
ved Artist Original Editions Seventeenth and Eigh 
-enth Century English Books. Curious and out-of-the-way 
Books, etc., et 


{ really interesting catalogue mailed on request 
7 


C. HOWES, Bookseller St. Leonards-on-Sea, Englard 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


Books Science, Literature, etc., Lsts, Higene’s 
M-2441 Post St.,San Francisco. (Mentioin wants.) 
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The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at th: 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


Lafayette, by Lucy Foster Madisor 
Frank E. Schoonover [Penn] 
Gray Squirrel, by Joseph Wharton 
Penn | 
Fairy Tales a rics, by Hans Christian 
r ft | ‘rancis Hackett, ed 
Irie Pape [Mae 
Stranathan [ Moffat! 
ll, by Caroline Stet 


ampe Carter 


’ Column 
I could spend 
im Somebody's 
our is only sixty 
nt of a rather 
gentleman of rather 
V eated in the midst 
As I can balance myself 
y, due to an enforced 


mber BOoOKMAN that 


ught Soon I noticed the kindly 
Annual Catalogue of ol an picking up his bundles, placards, ete 


il efore I realized what he was preparing t 
BOOK BARGAINS | yh ora his si Sows 
I rder to clear our shel n 


) 


uite averse to depriving anybody of a seat but 

tes ‘SI V1 rR AL is less embarrassing to just say “Thank you 
LEN‘ rITLES and sit dowr 

y ra el teligior Then the thought suddenly smote me in the 

recuction trot where a brain should be: “Has this man 


up his to my fur coa 


Sent Free on Request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. spn tr pall hee tala 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers The tall old man leaned ov ind said to me: 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. » you know, if you had carried any other 


I would not have offered you my seat It 
such an unusual thing and such a pleasant 
irprise to see a person reading good stuff, that 
uld not help offering my tribute.” 
The tribute was to Tue BOOKMAN 


TOSEP ORNE CO Pil sSURGH 
SEPH HORNI ITTSBURGH cal anti 


wks of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga 
Subseriptior The literary department of the 
fail orders carefully fil Houston “Post” runs a free _ sub- 
seribers’ library from which all books 
reviewed in its columns are sent out on 
application. One aspirant wrote in 
this request: 


Any book mentioned in THE BOook- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF Pik 

Enclose you will please find 10¢ for postax 
vhich in return please send me the followi 


JOHN WANAMAKER bob. If you can not send the first send 


estes any one of my choice you have 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA Auto Crata of the Breakfast Table, By Ol 
er Dwindle Homes 
When Patty Went to Colledge 
Mail orders promptly attended to. Romala or Adam Blede, by Elliott 
Macbeth, Shakesphere 


y . “oO > . 
We buy rare books and sets. ewice Told Tales. Hawthorn 
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its THIS IS THE PURPOSE: 

“~ HERE IS A GROUP—LONG ON BOOKS, SHORT ON DESCRIPTION—ESSENTIALLY 
yen A SHOPPING LIST. GREAT CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN TO MAKE IT COMPREHEN- 
HE SIVE. TAKE IT TO YOUR BOOKSTORE—EXAMINE THE VOLUMES—SATISFY 


YOUR HOLIDAY WANTS WITH A MINIMUM OF EFFORT 


Unusually Attractive Books for Gifts / 


TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND, OLD ENGLAND, 
IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 


Of great historical interest, linking up towns of the new World with the old. 
2 Vols. Large Octavo. Near y 350 beautiful Jilus. $12.50 i 


A FORTNIGHT IN NAPLES ANDRE MAUREL 


The author of “Little Cities of Italy” conducts the reader through a fascinating and en 
chanted Naples. 120 Illus., 16 Maps. $3.00 j 


THE ROMANCE OF RUSSIA ELIZABETH and FRERE CHAMPNEY 


The sometimes tragic, often magnificent, always romantic story of Russia, from the 9th 


Century to today. 57 Illustrations. $5.0 

LET ’ER BUCK CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 

\ vividly real account of the passing of the old west remarkably illustrated from over 50 
thrilling photographs. $2.50 f 


THE CRUISE OF THE KAWA WALTER E. TRAPROCK 


A screaming burlesque on the books of the overworked South Seas 


17 Illus. from photographs. $2.00 
MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON 


The fastest selling non-fiction book cn the market, and deservedly so. 
g 


MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET | 


The book on English Statesmen that made “The Gentleman with a Duster” famous. 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 12 Illus. $2.50 


28 Illus. $2.50 4 


English society flayed, drawn and quartered by the same Gentleman, § Illus. $2.50 
Three Plays “°™ gergs‘well as theyAct | 
DULCY GEO. S. KAUFMAN and MARC CONNELLY | 
A mirth provoking comedy satire. Introduction by Booth Tarkington. Illus. $1.75 
THE WHITE HEADED BOY LENNOX ROBINSON 
A brilliant comedy of Irish life—entertaining stage directions $1.75 
THE WANDERING JEW E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Powerful, and strikingly new treatment of the old legend. Iilus. $1.75 


Three Novels ‘Net>!y 


Successful 


THE OBSTACLE RACE ETHEL M. DELL 


Ethel Dell, who never had a failure, breaks all records with her very best novel ‘ 


ERIK DORN BEN HECHT 


A sensational success. The critics call it “Eruptive,”’ “volcanic,” “disorderly,” “dazzling,” 
brilliant,” “opulent.” $2.00 
PRIVILEGE MICHAEL SADLEIR 
The brilliant story of the decadence of a great house, “told with thought, truth and beauty.’ 
$>.¢ 
NEW YORK AT ALL BOOKSELLERS LONDON 


2 West 45th S . ' Nt 
Just West of 3th Av. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS a -~' eo 


8 OS SOT a a PE A OE BR oR A ROY ON A TL TE RS EE 
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THEODORE DREISER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A second instalment continuing the story of the novelist’s newspaper days. 


CARUSO AND THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


A reminiscent account by Grenville Vernon, illustrated with caricatures by Caruso. 


WHAT THE WORKER READS 


Observations of Charles R. Walker, who spent the past two years working in mills, factories, 
and shops 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 
IV: EDNA FERBER 
With a Sketch by William Gropper 


FOREST COVER 


An unusual short story by Edna Bryner. 


CHILDREN’S READING 


A survey of holiday Juvenile books by Annie Carroll Moore. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published Every Month by 
GEORGE H. Doran COMPANY 
PUBLECATION OFrFrice, ‘THIRD AND ReiLy Streers, Harrispure, Pa 
EpDITORIAR AND BUSINESS OFFICES, 244 Mapison Avenve, New Yoru Crry 
JOHN Farrar, Editor 
Ropert Cortes Hoiiipay, Contributing Editor 


Canadian Postage, 3 @ents a copy, 36 cents a year Foreign postage, 6 gents a copy, 72 cents a year 
Entered as second-class m@tter January 24, 1920, at the Post Office at Harpfsburg, Pa., under the Act of M: 
3, 1879. \ Topyright, 1921, by George 11. Doran Company. All rights reserved 


All MSS. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of THe BooKMAN, and accompanied by postag¢ 
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HEYWOOD BROUN: 


“Brings a conspicuous beauty 
to the interpretation of our 
generation. The Milly and 
Philip love story is among the 
most brilliant achievements 
of the new novelists.” 


CHICAGO NEWS: 


“This poet’s novel is vivid, 
dynamic and magnificently 
young. . . It has emphati- 
cally what most American 
novels lack—style, a real 
style.” 


THE BEGINNING 
OF WISDOM 


By Stephen Vincent Benét 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: 


“A beautiful book . . . The 
first appearance in prose of a 
very genuine talent. . . . It 
has all the exquisite glow and 
freshness of youth.” 


JOHN FARRAR: 


“How well Benét understands 
the vounger generation!—and 
he tells his gay story in an 
amazingly fresh and vivid 
manner !” 


H. L. MENCKEN: 


“It is an interesting and in- 
genious book. . . There are 
plenty of capital things in it. 

. L have no doubt what- 
ever that Benét will do well 
in fiction.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: 


“As an authentic and beauti- 
ful literary achievement, it 
must stand among the dis- 
tinctive novels of the season.” 


At All Booksellers, $1.90 


3rd Large Printing 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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THE BQDKMAN egg FEBRUARY, 1922 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


Introducing “Contemporary Alfreds” in a series of satirical stories each one of which revolves 
about a character whose Christian name is Alfred. In each case BOOKMAN readers may 


distinguish characteristics of certain of our prominent literary figures 


The first story in the series will be the melancholy tale of Alfred Lamb, the man who created 
the tradition that he was the Charles Lamb of our time. 


Herb Roth will illustrate the series 


ALEXANDER BLACK 


“What's in a Place?” asks Mr. Black 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Some thoughts on “The Alpine School of Fiction”. 


THEODORE DREISER 


A third instalment of “Out of My Newspaper Days”. 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 


V: H. L. MENCKEN 
With a Caricature by William Gropper 


“Antiques”, a short story by Gene Markey; Murray Hill’s observations on the rejuvenation of 
bookselling through the Little Bookshop Movement. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published Every Month by 
GEORGE H. Doran ComMPany 
PrerRLication Orricr, Thirp and ReiLy Srreers, TARR tserre, Pa 
EpITORIAL AND BUSINESS Orrices, 244 Mapison AVENUE, New York Curry 
JoHN Farrar, Editor 
Rover? Corres Hoiiipay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian Postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year 
Entered as second-class matter January 24, 1920, at the Post Office at Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act of Mar 
1ST Copyright, 1921, by George If. Doran Company All rights reserved 
All MSS. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of THE BOOKMAN, and accompanied by postage 
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EUROPE— 


WHITHER BOUND? 





By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


Author of “A Vagabond in the Caucasus,” “The Way 
of Martha and the Way of Mary,” etc. 





What ground is there for hope that Europe will emerge from the 
chaos in which today she lies prone? What are the exact condi- 
tions among the nations? An independent and keen minded ob- 
server of human affairs has done what each of us would wish to 
do! He has visited all of the European capitals in succession, 
talked to the men and women in the street, talked to those in power, 
and in an amazingly significant book has answered the great ques- 
tion, “Europe, Whither Bound ?” 


Stephen Graham is a well-known traveler and writer. 
There is probably no one better fitted than he to feel 
the European pulse. To Athens, Constantinopie, 
Sofia, Belgrade, Budapest, Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, 
Munich, Berlin, Rome, Monte Carlo, London and 
Paris he has gone and the result is a book the coun- 
try will talk about. $2.00 net 








Arius the Libyan Mother 


By NATHAN C. KOUNS By MAXIM GORKY 
With Introduction by Nichelas Murray Butler With Introduction by Charles Edward Russell 
This great novel of heroic fortitude This novel of Russia before the 
and inspiring love carries an appeal Revolution is without question the 
similar to that of “Ben Hur” and masterpiece of Gorky, Russia’s great- 
“Quo Vadis.” It is a story of the est living writer. Into one passion 
early Christian persecutions by pagan ate, astonishing book has been gath- 
Rome and moves from the idyllic ered the spirit of the terrifying strug 
beauty of pastoral Libya to the pomps gle against the Czar’s autocracy. In 
of Constantine the Great's imperial it Russia stands forth in a flood of 
capital, $2.00 net light. Illus, $2.00 net 
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THE BOKMAN eee MARCH, 1922 


WOMEN AS AUDIENCES 


Mary Austin 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mrs. Austin and others which will point the way 
toward a constructive program for the intellectual woman of America, both in her club and 


in her own mental development. 


This first paper is in the nature of a rebuke and a challenge. It should be read by every club 
woman in the United States. 


WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 


A series of essays on how to write and market literary wares 
I: HOW TO APPROACH THE MODERN EDITOR 


In spite of the many practical handbooks on how to write this and to sell that, it is seldom 
that we are able to find common sense advice about the practical side of literature. In this 
series Murray Hill will show, both by drawing on his own rich experience and by interviewing 
other members of his craft, the way men make their living in America by writing. Thoroughly 
practical, yet written in a delightful style, this series should fill a long felt want. 


IVAN OPFFER 


This brilliant artist has left America and is drawing at the moment for “Politiken”, a Danish 
newspaper of prominence. He will draw from life for THE BOOKMAN a series of twelve 
portraits of contemporary European writers. 


The first in the series is fittingly Georg Brandes, whose eightieth birthday falls on February 
fourth. The drawing will be accompanied by a short article by Allen Wilson Porterfield. 


PRINCESS BIBESCO 
(Elizabeth Asquith ) 


A new story, “My Grandmother”, by the author of “I Have Only Myself to Blame”. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published Every Month by 
GeorRGE H. Doran COMPANY 
PUBLICATION OrFrice, ‘THIRD AND REILY STREETS, HARRISBURG, Pa 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES, 244 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK CITY 
JoHN Farrar, Editor 
Ropert Cortes Hoiiipay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian Postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year 
Entered as second-class matter January 24, 1920, at the Post Office at Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act of Mat 
3, 1879 Copyright, 1921, by George H. Doran Company All rights reserved 
All MSS. should be typed, addresacd to the Editorial Office of Tuk BookMan, and ac companied by postage 
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‘*A great novel in which the author outdoes all 
his previous work.’’-Philadelphia Public Ledger 


HALL CAINE’S 





new novel is an unforgettable heart romance 
on a subject that has fascinated many great 
writers. Jt has been compared to Tolstoy’s 
RESURRECTION and Hawthorne’s THE 
SCARLET LETTER. 


THE MASTER OF MAN 
| 


~ 





The Story of a Sin 


‘In this opus magnum Mr. Caine has risen to great literary | 
height. Incidentally, he has revitalized the old much-disputed ques- 
tion of equal standards for both sexes by forcefully placing 
before his readers the true meaning of the standard of morality | 
embodied in the law. The denouement is dramatic in the ex- ‘| 


treme. The author has put his entire genius into this terrible 
story, in which every human passion is treated with the powerful 
grasp of human understanding and the literary style of a con- 
summate artist.””—Phi/adelphia Public Ledger. 


In the words of one eminent critic ““Hall Caine reaches heights attained only by 
the masters of fiction. He belongs to that small minority of the great elect of lit- 
erature.”’—T. P. O’ Connor. 

‘In ©towell and Fenella, the girl who inspired him, Hall Caine has drawn two of 
the finest and most effective characters that have adorned his books.’’ — London Times. 


A Brief Outline of the Plot 


Victor Stowell, a young man of fine nature, coming from a family 
with high traditions, commits a sin against a woman under circumstances 
of extreme temptation such as come to millions of young men in every 
generation. He conceals his sin and its concealment leads to other and 

ill other sins, until his life is wrapped up in falsehood, and even the 
little community in which he lives is in danger of being submerged in 
the consequences. Time and again he is saved from spiritual death by 
the love of noble hearted Fenella Stanley. The climax, one of the most 
intense and dramatic in literature, will make every man search the re- 
cesses of his heart. Such in part is the story, possessing a sense of por- 
trayal and a fine understanding of human life, that will make it one of 


the great »vels of all time. 


Ask Your Bookseller or the Publishers for Complimentary 
Booklet by Hall Caine —*SCENES AND CHARACTERS” 





$1.75 Pre-War Price—AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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THE BQOKMAN «eid NOVEMBER, 1921 


THEODORE DREISER’S NOVEL ABOUT HIMSELF 


The first of five instalments of the novelist’s autobiography, which reads as frankly as 


his fiction. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Annie Carroll Moore will survey the field of fall juvenile books and Heywood Broun will 


write an editorial on “Children’s Reading.” 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 


Il: BOOTH TARKINGTON 
With a Sketch by William Gropper 


The second article in this daring series of anonymous sketches of the work and personality 
of various figures in the American litcrary world which will appear month by month for 


a year or more, 


CARUSO AND THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


A short reminiscent paper by Grenville Vernon on the famous singer’s contacts with the press. 
I 


AN OUTLINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
HOW LOVE CAME TO GENERAL GRANT 
In the Manner of Harold Bell Wright 


The sixth instzlment of this clever parody of H. G. Wells by 


DON+.LD OGDEN STEWART 


U U La 


- re. i ro» pL 
Writn ~ ketcacs bY s1€7U INOIN 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published Every Menth by 
GEORGE H. DoRaAN COMPANY 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, THIRD AND ReILyY STREETS, HARRISBURG, Pa. 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES, 244 MADISON AVENUE, New YorkK City 
JoHN Farrar, Editor 
Ropert Cortes Hoviwipay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian Postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year 
Entered as second-class matter January 24, 1920, at the Post Office at Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act of Ma 
3, 1879. Copyright, 1921, by George H. Doran Company. All rights reserved 
All MSS. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of THe BoOKMAN, and accompanied by postag: 
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ROOSEVELT IN THE BAD LANDS 


It would be difficult to find in the most thrilling novels of the West, a more tense 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
NOTABLE AUTUMN BOOKS 





ce a ee ee oe 





Hermann Hagedorn 


and absorbing story than that Mr. Hagedorn tells in this authoritative account of 


Roosevelt’s experiences as a rancher in the most turbulent part of the old frontier. 
| 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS 


Ilus., $5.00 


Edward G. Lowry 


Keen, humorous, and amazingly penetrating sketches of our publie men, written 


from intimate first-hand knowledge. 





SUCCESS 


The soul of Amerie¢a is mirrored in this ab- 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


sorbing and typically American story of 


human strugele and achievement. $2.00 


FAR TO SEEK Maud Diver 


A singularly powerful and absorbing stor) 
of Anglo-Indian life, even finer in quality 
than its predecessor, ‘‘Strong Hours.”’ 


THE WILLING HORSE | 


Ian Hay 
To all the distinetive humor of lan Hay ’s 
earlier books, ‘‘Happy-Go-Lucky,’’ ‘‘A 
Man’s Man,”’’ ete., 


richer knowledge of humanity and an even 


is added in this novel a 


greater dramatic power. $2.00 


ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE 
Denis Mackail 


‘‘[T have not enjoyed a book for years as 
much. The most delightful set of charae- 
ters I have ever come across. <A gripping 
story full of humour.’’ P. G. Wodehouse. 
$1.90 


Tllus., $3.00 


FROM PRIVATE TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


Sir William Robertson 
Not only a great autobiography, but 
the most intimate view yet given of 
England’s part in the war. 
Tilus., $5.00 


THE BIG FOUR and Others 


of the Peace Conference 

Robert Lansing 
Tiluminating character sketches of 
Clemenceau, Wilson, Lloyd George, 
Orlando, Venizelos, Emir Feisul, Gen. 
Botha, and Paderewski. Tllus., $2.50 


JAPAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


J. Payson Treat 
To follow intelligently the Washing- 
ton conference every well-informed 
citizen needs the background knowl- 
edge that only this book can give. 
$2.00 


UNDER THE MAPLES 


John Burroughs 


This posthumous volume is one of the 
most enjoyable of all the many books 
by the great naturalist. Frontis 


piece. $2.00 
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The Christmas number, enlarged by 32 pages, promises to be one of the most 
interesting issues we have ever published. 










ESSAYS 








His Honner Santa Claus . - ° - Irvin Cobb 

What About Motion Pictures? - , Sir Gilbert Parker 

Illustrat ; 

us ae e j Julian Street and James Montgomery Flagg 
ithors : 

My Fabian Summer - - - - Mary Austin 

The Why of the Best Seller - William Lyon Phelps 





Herman Melville - . Raymond Weaver 


SHORT STORIES 


Christopher Morley, Johan Bojer, and a children’s story by J. F. with illustrations by Gordon Ross, 




















THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 
Ill: OWEN JOHNSON 


A HUNDRED BOOKS WORTH READING 


Brief Reviews of the fall books by Heywood Broun and the editor. 


Other Contributors : 


Sherwood Anderson, Zona Gale, Charles Hanson Towne, William McFee, St. John 
Ervine, Sara Teasdale, Donald Ogden Stewart, H. W. Boynton 


: a ~ . { Children’s Essay Contest 
See Contributors’ Column for: < on 
P } Bookman Literary Week. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published Every Month by 
GEORGE H. DoRaN COMPANY 
PUBLICAT£ON OFFICE, THIRD AND REILY STREETS, HARRISBURG, PA 
EDITORIAL AKD BUSINESS OFFICES, 244 MapISON AVENUE, New YorK CITY 
JOHN Farrar, Editor 









Ropert Cortes Howiirpay, Contributing Editor 






Canadian Postage, 3 cofnts a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a y 
Entered as second-class wgtter January 24, 1920, at the Post Office at Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act ol 
3, 1879. “Copyright, 1921, by George H. Doran Company. (/All rights reserved 
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DANGEROUS AGES 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

This new novel by the author of “‘POTTERISM” is already in 

its sixth English edition. Its success in recreating for us the lives of 
a number of women from eighteen to eighty—all passing through 
their “‘dangerous ages’’—places Miss Macaulay in the very front 
rank of contemporary novelists. $2.00 


GOLD SHOD By NEWTON FUESSLE 


This novel tells the story of a young business man of the Middle West, trac. 
ing his astonishing ‘‘success’’ through the initial propulsion and force of a 
quietly dominating wife. 

The conflict of the business man and the dreamer, the conflict of man and 
man, and of man and woman in the actual life that makes up America to-day, 
form the theme of a book finely conceived and artistically articulated. ‘‘Gold 


: =  $hod’’ is a powerful study in misdirected temperament, revealing the underlying 
NEWTON FUESSLE 


currents of our present turbulent existences. $2.00 


QUIET INTERIOR 


Katherine Mansfield in the London Athenaeum heralds ‘‘Quiet Interior’ 
Hugh Walpole picks this novel as one of the two best first novels of the year. 


to English literature. 


By E. C. B. JONES 


” as a distinct contribution 


It tells the story of two sisters in love with the same man, of a fine renunciation and of a beautiful 


adjustment to a sometimes cruel world. 


Of course, you must read: 


LILIOM By Franz Molnar 


The greatest theatrical success New 
York has recently known. Third large 
edition ready. $2.00 


THE EMPEROR JONES: 


DIFF’RENT: THE STRAW 
By Eugene O’Neill 
(3 plays in one volume) by America’s 
greatest dramatist. $2.00 


THE NARROW HOUSE 
By Evelyn Scott 
Called by the London Outlook, ‘‘A re- 
markable achievement... . the most 
remarkable of the novels which have 
of late years appeared.”’ Fifth edition. 
$2.00 


Clare Sheridan’s Delightful 
MAYFAIR TO MOSCOW 


Still on the list of best-selling books 
throughout the country. J//ustrated. 
$3.00 


$2.00 


Forthcoming Publications 


WE urge, with a zeal we have never before em- 

ployed, the placing of advance orders for Hendrik 
Van Loon’s THE STORY OF MANKIND, a 400- 
page new kind of history of human progress from 
earliest times to to-day. ‘This is not only the most 
important book we hive published, but with its hun- 
dreds of line-cuts, color pages, and animated maps, 
and its beautiful paper, printing and binding, one of 
the loveliest volumes ever offered to boy” ana girls and 
their parents, too. $4.50 


The Intimate Letters Series 
(Each limited to 1500 numbered copies. ) 
THE NIETZSCHE-WAGNER 
CORRESPONDENCE 
With an introduction by H. L. Mencken, and 
THE GEORGE SAND-GUSTAVE 
FLAUBERT LETTERS 
Introduction by Stuart P. Sherman. 
Editions de luxe. 


Kenneth Macgowan’s 

THE THEATRE OF TO-MORROW 
With 32 full-page half-tones, 8 color plates and 
numerous line cuts, becomes the most important and 
authoritative book on the modern theatre. $5.00 


$4.00 each 


In ordering from the Publishers add 1 0c. per volume for postage 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


102 West 40th Street 


New York 


Send for New 32-Page Descriptive Catalogue of THE MODERN LIBRARY ‘45 


Please mention THz BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE B@®KMAN 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 


I: LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
With Caricatures by William Gropper and an Introduction by the Editor 


A daring analysis of the work and personality of various figures in the American literary 
world will appear month by month for a year or nfore. 

It will be anonymous. 

Among the contributors, however, are many of the most important of our writers and critics’ 
to whom THE BOOKMAN has promised absolute anonymity. The editor has planned the 
series so that in practically every case friend discusses friend. This assures authencicity, and, 
we hope, precludes rancor, though it has not prevented telling criticism and spicy anecdote. 
It is our hope that these studies of contemporary personalities will both clear the literary 
atmosphere and offer a valuable picture of the life and work of our writers. 

THE BOOKMAN will especially welcome comment on this series and speculations as to the 


authors of the various instalments. 


A discussion of book reviewers and their sins by Henry Seidel Canby. 
A survey of Irish poetry by Padraic Colum. 

A paper on George Ade by Thomas L. Masson. 

“What’s What Among the Fall Books” by J. F. 


AN OUTLINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE WHISKY REBELLION 
in the Bedtime Story Manner of Thornton W. Burgess 


The fifth instalment of this clever parody of H. G. Wells by 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
With Sketches by Herb Roth 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


The last instalment from the novel by Stephen Vincent Benét which has already brought 
forth notable comments on the brilliant prose of this young American poet. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published Every Month by 
Georce H. Doran COMPANY 
PUBLICATION OFrrice, THIRD AND REILY STREETS, HARRISBURG, Pa. 
EDITORIAL AND Business Orrices, 244 Mapison AveNus, New York City 
Joun Farrar, Editor 
Ropert Cortes Hoiuimay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian Postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year 
Entered as second-class matter January 24, 1920, at the Post Office at Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act of Mar 
3, 1879. Copyright, 1921, by George H. Doran Company. All rights reserved. 


All MSS. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of Tuk BooKMAN, and accompanied by postag¢ 
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“Annula marriage? ’Tis impossible! 
Though ring about your neck be brass not gold, 
Needs must it clasp, gangrene you all the same! 
— Robert Browning. 


BRASS | 


A NOVEL F MARRIAGE 


By cui G. NORRIS 
Author of SALT: or, The Education of Griffith Adams 


The scenes and incidents of the story are intensely real, pre- 
senting with equal force and unrelenting honesty the condi- 
tions which make for or destroy happiness in marriage. The 
people are warmly human, such as one sees in every quarter 
of America, city, town or village. Their emotional crises, 
their struggles and attainments draw the reader before he 
knows it into an eager desire to follow to the end the lives 
of these men and women in order to see the final effect upon 
them for better or worse of the marriage bond whether ac- 
cepted or evaded. 
Never has the whole subject of marriage, its obligations to the 
individual, to society and to the state been handled with such 
masterly understanding and sympathy. 
It is a book to read leisurely, to ponder, and to discuss; 
the most keen ef vision, most broad in outlook of any 
recent novel of American life. Its courage, vigor and un- 
swerving sincerity will be no surprise to those who know 
his earlier novel, 


SALT : or, The Education of Griffith Adams 


The Boston Transcript describes it as “a finely significant 
novel written with a deep understanding of the facts and 
with a spiritual insight that does not flag even for a mo- 
ment.” 


Each, cloth, $2.00 


The Novels of FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


are steadily establishing him as one of the first of the 
younger group of English novelists. His unusual literary 
skill, and imaginative power, and his almost uncanny abil- 
ity to reproduce any atmosphere, are supported by a fine 
sense of what is really worth while. 

The Tragic Bride $2.00 The Young Physician $2.00 
Undergrowth $2.00 The Crescent Moon $2.00 


The Novels of SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


confirm the rating of such men as Hugh Walpole and 
Archibald Marshall, who consider her the ranking woman 
writer of England who is producing fiction to-day. 
Green Apple Harvest $2.00 and Tamarisk Town $2.50 
The Cha'lenge to Sirius $2.00 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS’ Evered 
The Literary Review says: “It is the gloriously primitive 
and real tragedy of Evered that is the story. One hesi- 
tates to say how good it is.” 
The World calls it: “One of the strongest stories of hu- 
man passion and obsession that we ever have read.” 
Price, $2.00 


OTHER NOTABLE FICTION 
A Chair on the Boulevard 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


Author of “While Paris Laughed,” 
etc. $1.90 


The Mayflower 
By BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of “The Four Horsemen cf 
the Apocalypse.” $2.00 


Torchlight 

By LEONIE AMINOFF 

A powerful novel of France in Na- 
poleon’s early years, of the Revo- 
lution and the Terror. $2.00 


The Man-Killers 
By DANE COOLIDGE 


who has caught the enthusiasm, fire 
and strength of Western life. $2.00 


The Velvet Black 


By RICHARD 
WASHBURN CHILD 


Full of thrills. $2.00 


The Man in the Dark 
By ALBERT 

PAYSON TERHUNE 

A story of night-riding, moonshining, 
mystery, love—and a dog. $2.00 


The Dixons 
By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


Tells how each generation fights for 
its own Americanism. $2.00 


° ’ . 
Mme. Gilbert’s Cannibal 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 
Amusing, clever comedy, with a 
swift touch of tragedy. $2.00 


Call Mr. Fortune 


By H. C. BAILEY 


Capital detective stories. $2.00 


The Four Horsemen 


of the Apocalypse 


BLASCO IBANEZ’S tremendous 
novel, $2.15 


Hanit the Enchantress 

By GARRETT C. PIER 

All the magic of old Egypt lives in 
the mystery of this novel. $2.00 


The Brassbounder 
By CAPT. DAVID C. BONE 


A salt sea-story of the old days of 
square sails. $2.00 


Rainy Week 

By ELEANOR 

HALLOWELL ABBOTT 

Amusing, unexpected and _ entirely 

absorbing. By the author of “Mollie 

Make-Believe,” “Old-Dad,”’ etc. 
$1.60 


These books can be bought through any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention Tug BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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By Alice Hegan Rice 


Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage-Patch,” etc. 


QUIN 


N this new book Mrs. Rice’s humor plays over a love stery which is intensely 
human and appealing. Her hero, Quinby Graham, is a clearly-drawn type of 





' young America at its best. Big, crude, aggressive, but with honest fear 
lessness and a sense of fair play, Quin pursues his ideal against every obstacle. 
He comes into the story without money, position, or education, but with the 
frank avowal that he is going to make love to the first girl that smiles at him. 
The first girl happens to be Eleanor Bartlett, who is as near the top of the social 
scale as he is near the bottom. 

The stormy progress of this unusual courtship, the complications in which 
it involves everybody concerned, and the unexpected dénouement constitute a 
story that will delight many readers. 
Price $2.00 


By Norman Angell 


Author of “The Great Illusion,” ete. 


THE FRUITS OF 
VICTORY A Sequel to ‘‘The Great Illusion” 


N this new book Mr. Angell reéxamines the propositions he set forth in “The 


Great Illusion” in the light of the World War. In scope and significance, it 
is as tremendous a work as was the famous book to which it is a sequel 
It will be remembered that Mr. Angell set forth, calmly, patiently, logically, that 


in this modern age war cannot pay even the victors, much less the vanquished. 


The London Daily Mail says, ‘““The theme which Mr. Angell elaborated in 


the ‘The Great Illusion,’ that war does not pay, was discussed very widely up to 


the time when events proved it to be correct beyond all question. Never has a 
writer’s theory been so swiftly put to the test or come more triumphantly out o! 


it. . . . His new book, “The Fruits of Victory,’ is as closely reasoned and 


as persuasively written as was ‘The Great Illusion.’ ” 


Price $3.00 
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YIHENRY HOLT 
; AND 
COMPANY 


Among our October publi- 
cations will be new books by 








OSEPH ANTHON - ati 
ie ARTIN ped Sd NEXO For September Publication 


MARIE DUCLAUX THE BEGINNING 
ROMAIN ROLLAND OF WISDOM 


WALTER DE LA MARE By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

MARGARET BREUNING The very frank story of a very young man. 
BENEDETTO CROCE There is every reason to believe that this will 
AND “"H. D. be one of the most widely discussed novels of 
the year. Frontispiece. $1.90 


THE PEOPLE AGAINST NANCY PRESTON 
By JOHN MOROSO,, author of “The City of Silent Men.” 


Here, in a story as arousing as an electric storm, Nancy Preston, a girl who “went 
straight,” comes upon our conscience. We know with a throbbing heart all that 
we can do to her—even, maybe, to sending her to “that little piece of yellow fur- 
niture,” the electric chair. John Moroso’s pity and tenderness and sentiment 
come from a “close up” of the romance of the humanest kind of human lives. 
His “The City of Silent Men,” has been made into one of the great popular suc- 
cesses of the screen. Nancy is still more touching and striking. Frontispiece. $1.75 


OF ALL THINGS! 
By ROBERT BENCHLEY, Dramatic Editor of “Life” 


This is a book of the cheerfulest fun about the things that lie all about us—so 
close to our noses we are apt to miss the joy of themaltogether. Robert Benchley 
is a lively young mar. who has been going for some time asa critic, of the entertain- 
ing school, of books and the theatre and as a writer of highly humorous essays. 
This is your first chance to get a book of his. He is the sort of person who goes 
everywhere, sees everythIng, reads everything, knows everybody. You could not 
be in more capital society. With fifty uproariously funny illustrations by Gluyas 
Williams. $1.75 


Ready October First 


EDGE OF THE JUNGLE 
By WILLIAM BEEBE, Author of “‘Jungle Peace” Gte. 


Among the most striking and persisting successes have been recent volumes on 
lands strange to us and distant seas. And no more notable one of its kind has 
been published than Mr. Beebe’s preceding book. The author’s poetic and un- 
usual point of view, and the beauty of his style in painting the vast pageant of 
changing color of earth and sky, have reminded the reviewers in turn of Fabre, 
W.H. Hudson, Kipling, Stevenson, Burroughs and Thoreau. A book assured a 
lasting place on all discriminating shelves. Frontispiece. $2.50 
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THE BOOKMAN 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


J 


Published in Great Britain by Hodder and Stoughton Limited 


MERICAN readers are as interested in English literature as English 

readers are in American, aad THE BOOKMAN is glad of the hospi- 

tality of these pages to introduce itself to any of the large reading 
public of the United States who are not already acquainted with it. 

THE BOOKMAN was founded by Sir William Robertson Nicoll in Octo- 
ber, 1891, and has long since established itself as the leading literary monthly in 
Great Brita’ n. The [st of its contributors includes the most distinguished critics 

of its time, but its appeal has always been as much to the book-reading public as 

to the literary student. THE BOOKMAN’S articles on literature ate of 
letters of the past and present and its reviews of new books are well-informed 
and scholarly without being academic, for its guiding principle is that all books 
that matter are interesting and no critic is efficient who cannot write about them 
interestingly. 


CUULEDELDDODELEEDODDOOE DET ETOOU TREO REET DOOR ED DORERE ROR DEDEROROEEDON THON LAE TTDI DEDOLEOTOGETEOOOUNELIDEO OO OMA TEELIEL 


The chief article ia each Number is devoted to some famous author of to- 
day or yesterday, and in this way THE BOOKMAN deals, from time to 
time, with the great writers of all countries. 

In THE BOOKMAN GALLERY special attention is given to new and 
promising authors. 

The NEWS NOTES contain book-gossip of the month with personal notes 
about authors of the moment. 

Its illustrations are a distinctive feature of THE BOOKMAN, these includ- 
ing portraits, caricatures, fac-similes, photographs and drawings of authors and of 
documents, persons and places associated with them, as well as reproductions 
of illustrations from books. 


THE BOOKMAN’S monthly Prize Competitions, for the best lyric, the 
best review, etc., are extraordinarily popular and draw competitors from all parts 
of the world. 

THE BOOKMAN issues during the year special Spring, Autumn and 
Christmas Numbers, these containing in addition to all usual features, illustrated 
Supplements dealing with the new books of each season. 

The Christmas BOOKMAN has grown to a handsome volume of over two 
hundred pages, and in addition to four illustrated Supplements contains numerous 
presentation plate portraits and pictures in colour and black-and-white. The 

mand for it is so increasingly large that it goes out of print every year 
immediately after publication, and is admittedly e most artistic and the most 
important of the literary annuals. 

In a word, THE BOOKMAN offers a full and attractive survey of each 


year's literature and does not fail to give due attention to the literature of all time. 
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ORDER FORM 


To Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON Limited, 
St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, England 
Please send to 


EE PE EE rR 
Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 6d. Specimen Copy, Is. 3d. post free. 
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What to Read and Why 


In these turgid days of rum, realism and rebellion a little comic 
relief is much to be desired. We are in danger of over-seriousness, 
of losing our highly-prized sense of humor, of coming to think that 
solemnity is greatness, and that only the sordid is artistic. HENRY 
KITCHELL WEBSTER has turned from his usual close scrutiny of 
real life as it is lived in Chicago and has told us a playfully ironic 
romance, the story of Miss Leda Swan of Hollywood and what hap- 
pened to her during the twenty-four hours in which she ran wild. 
Webster calls it REAL LIFE. It will smooth the wrinkles out of 

your brow. And so will MISS GRACE ALEXANDER’S PRINCE 
CINDERELLA. Here the heroine inherits a fortune with her de- 
parting father’s injunction to go have a good time with it. She 
does, and so do you--a delightful, amusing, mysterious time. Go 
along, you won’t be disappointed. No,not any more than you will if 
you learn from RING LARDNER the SYMPTOMS OF BEING 35, 
a book of few pages and many laughs. If you have thought too 
much on international problems, try it--there’s not a headache in it. 
But if you want to get away from the old home town and the bark- 
ing dog next door, go back with the KINGS OF THE MISSOURI 
by that master of early romance, HUGH PENDEXTER, and try 
some of the pioneering hardships that made your ancestors what 
they were. You'll forget your troubles in theirs, you'll learn some- 
thing of your country and you'll be entertained always. it’s a real 
book. Or if you’d get clear away; to India, for instance, need there 
be more said than TALBOT MUNDY and GUNS OF THE GODS. 
Vivid and goes with a bang! But the best part of going away is 
coming back home; and that’s what you do when you lay aside 
GUNS OF THE GODS and pick up FARM RHYMES--- 

Fer the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips fer me and you. 

Says JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY in this beautiful, Vawter-illus- 
trated new volume---FARM RHYMES. Here now are six books, 
each worthy of a place in your home, each, after its kind, worthy 
of praise. The world is too much with us; let us lose it in the land 
of fancy. 


REAL LIFE KINGS OF THE MISSOURI 
Henry Kitchell Webster Hugh Pendexter 

PRINCE CINDERELLA GUNS OF THE GODS 
Grace Alexander Talbot Mundy 


SYMPTOMS OF BEING 35 FARM RHYMES 
Ring Lardner James Whitcomb Riley 


| NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS | 
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Me: STRACHEY has. . almost 
invented an art of worming 
himself into the consciousness of the 
personages he deigns to study... 
he attains a vividness of portraiture 
which is a new and most valuable 

novation in the art of writing his- 
tory. 


—The Dial. 


“A masterpiece of that irony in 
which Mr. Strachey excels. . . . He 
is gifted in remarkable degree with 
the dramatic sense of the self-reveal- 
ing in word and deed.” 

Nation. 


“A psychological portrait es 
ngularly alive and vivid picture.” 


—N. Y. Times. 


asterpiece of the first rank.” 
V. Y. Evening Post 


“A volume of extraordinary in- 
terest and with the charm of a very 
real and unstudied cleverness.” 


NV. ¥Y. Globe. 


“Che osing this fact and that, ela- 

ating this trait and developing 
that incident, he completed a por- 
trait that is more than a biography 
It is a shrewd, accurate estimate of 
Victoria and her times, a penetrating 
look into the chambers of her mind, 
a novel based entirely on accepted 
historical facts—a romance. It is 
ne of the surpassingly beautiful 
prose achievements of our times.” 


Chicago Daily News 


*Historieally exact, picturesquely 
fa scinating both in matter and man- 
ne its portraits are well-nigh 
perfecti n 


Boston Transcript. 


“There is not a sentence which 
the most fastidious reader could 
wish to alter.” 

London Letter in the Literary Re- 


view. 


“There is not a page unenlivened 
by his clever analysis . Would 
that all history could be written by 
a Strachey.” 


Detroit News 


“Will rank among the master 
pieces of its kind.” 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“Without question the most bril 
liant biographical volume of the 
spring.” 

Springfield Republican. 


“A book to dream over a mas- 
terpiece that will influence the art of 
biography.” 


New Statesman, 


Queen Victoria 
by Lytton Strachey 


author of Eminent Victorians 





HEN Queen Victoria first appeared in the pages 

of The New Re public its success was immediate 
and overwhelming. Not since Eminent Victorians has 
any work of belles lettres achieved such instantaneous 
recognition. The 


New Republic Edition 


of Queen Victoria was arranged for so that those who 
delighted in the published chapters might secure the 
complete work at a great saving in time and money. The 
first edition was completely subscribed for six weeks 
after publication. A second is now off the press and 
is obtainable with a year’s subscription to The New 
Republic at the bargain price of $7. 

Here is a combination such as is rarely possible: a 
book that is a surpassingly beautiful achievement in 
English letters, one that raises the art of biography to its 
perfection, and a weekly magazine that has long been pre- 
eminent in the field of politics, literature and art. And 
the joint price is almost incredibly attractive. 

The New Republic Edition of Queen Victoria is a 
volume of 450 pages, illustrated and bound from the 
sheets of the Harcourt edition in Holliston blue. It 
is gold lettered and stamped in blank with the ship of 
The New Republic. It has no retail price and may 
not be bought separately. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
421 Wesr 21st St., New York Cry. 


$7.00 — ‘ — 
For the enclosed * send me The New Republic for 
$5.00 
a year 
6 months 


(N. R. Edition ). 


and a copy of Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria 


Name 


Address 
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Surely the Books of the Year 


Dorothy Canfield’s 
“The Brimming Cup” 


6th large printing—$2.00 


(Already second best seiling book in America) 
**A great, noble, beautiful and living book, and oh, how everlastingly true!”’ 
—Extract from a private letter from Margaret Deland. 


Sinclair Lewis’ 


“Main Street” 


24th large printing——$2.00 


( The best selling book in America) 
The most talked about book of the present day is this story of small town life, 
at once so honest and so interesting. 


L ytton Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria” 


4th large printing—$5.00 


**A maste rpiece—will be read sooner or later by practically everyone who 
reads this newspaper.’ ’—New York Evening Post. 


Miaaidia Widdemer’s 


“The Year of Delight” 


Just Ready-—$1.75 


A love story which might be described as an up-to-date and feminine variant 
of ‘*Brewster’s Millions. ” 


- Some August Publications 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE QUARRY 38y Anna Wickham 
Introduces a British poet to America in a volume sure to Easy Lessons 


| make asensation. Introduction by Louis Untermeyer. $1.75 ° Fi ° 
/MODERN AMERICAN POETRY _ new Edition) in Einstein 
Loui; Untermeyer (Compiler) By E. E. Slosson 

This new edition contains 410 instead of 172 pages, and is the A simple popular ac- 

most comprehensive collection of modern American verse. The | count, with i Einstein’s 

arrangement and biographical and explanatory notes make it in | ©wWa explanation. 

addition a critical history of American poetry since 1870. 6th printing, $1.35 

$2.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMA _ By Benjamin Brawley 


From the miracle plays to contemporary dramatists, with biographical notes on each 
writer and brief critical analyses of his best plays. $1.50 


TUDOR IDEALS By Louis Einstein 


The author of the “‘Italian Renaissance in England’’ traces the origin and growth of 
political and social ideals of 16th century England as well as the connection between the 
life and letters ofthe time. It attempts to do for the English Renaissance what Burckhardt 
did for the Italian. $3.50 


arcourt, Brace & Co., 1 West 47th St., New York 


Please mention Tue BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Books---Serious and Other- 
wise on Many Subjects 
HAIL, COLUMBIA! By W. L. George 


New York Evening Post Literary Review calls it: ‘‘A racy volume, epigrammatic, sympathetic, yet 
cool-headed and frank.’” H. L. MENCKEN writes in the New York Evening Sun: ‘‘It should be read 
and pondered by all Americans.’’ The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘‘His wit is simply delight- 


ful. ‘Hail, Columbia!” will never be shelved.”’ $2.50 


A BALLAD-MAKER’S PACK By Arthur Guiterman 


You know Arthur Guiterman, as the author of The Laughing Muse, and for his well-known rhymed 
book reviews in Life. You'll find his new collection of poems just as refreshing in its rare power to 


make you laugh and weep and think. $2.00 


THE WAYS OF THE CIRCUS By George Conklin 


A famous lion-tamer’s account—by turns thrilling, quaintly humorous or uproariously funny—of his 
fifty years with the circus. Don’t miss these inimitable reminiscences. The New York Times calls 
this book ‘‘Cramfull of human interest. ” 2.25 


EUROPE’S MORNING AFTER By Kenneth L. Roberts 


The Review of Reviews writes: ‘‘Mr. Roberts retains a note of humorous Americanism even while 
describing direful plight. . . . The vividness of his descriptive passages loses nothing by it."’ The 
San Francisco Bulletin writes: ‘‘At every turn he is giving us the unexpected—the thing not men- 
tioned in the conventional descriptions of Europe.’’ $3.00 


THE CAR THAT WENT ABROAD By Albert Bigelow Paine 


The New York Times Book Review calls this: ‘‘A friendly companion, whose sense of humor is never 
in abeyance for very long, who has an enormous fund of information and a never-failing eye for what- 
ever is movable or memorable.”’ Fight illustrations in tint. $3.00 


THE LURE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN By Albert Bigelow Paine 


The rollicking story of another shipload of ocean excursionists who followed in the footsteps of Mark 
Twain’s immortal Innocents Abroad. ‘Take this tour with Mr. Paine and enjoy evenings of complete 


satisfaction. New Edition. $3.00 


THE RUSSTAN WORKERS’ REPUBLIC By H. N. Brailsford 


The Washington Hera/d calls this: ‘‘Probably the most up-to-date study of the actual workings of 
the Soviet government now available. . . ”’ 


The New York Hera/d writes: ‘‘Mr. Brailsford’s book is valuable because of the fact that it is not 
$2.50 


sensational. ’” 


OUT OF MY LIFE By Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 


The author’s purpose is ‘‘to interpret the impressions under which my life has been spent, and to define 
the principles on which I have considered it my duty to think and act.”” 

The New York World writes: ‘‘His work should live, for its revelation of the psychology of a chief 
among the Iron Men of Empire.”’ 2 Vols., with explanatory maps. $7.50 


HOW FRANCE BUILT HER CATHEDRALS 
By Elizabeth Boyle O’Reilly 


The Boston Hera/d calls it: ‘‘Of living interest to the erudite devotee of the arts and to the person 
who simply enjoys, in books or travels, the wonderful things that have come from the hand: of man.”’ 
Thirty illustrations in tint. $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers Est. /8/7 NEW YORK 


Please mention The BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Fiction? A Book to Meet 
Your Every Mood! 


MILE HIGH By Henry C. Rowland 


Here they are again, Chu Chu le Tondeur’s famous gang—in a mystery-adventure story with an un- 
usual double love interest. There’s Chris’ love for the Denver beauty, whom the shock of war work 






Side so 





| has left immune to love emotions. And there’s the fascinating bachelor, Sheriff Bob, who finds that 
the ‘fone woman’’ is one of the most cold blooded ‘‘crooks’’ in the world. Don’t miss this ripping 
story. $1.90 


WHEN EGYPT WENT BROKE By Holman Day 


This old miser’s amazing “‘love’’ story gives rise to some of the funniest ‘‘crook’’ incidents ever 
written. The New York Times Book Review calls it ‘A galloping yarn that carries the reader full 
tilt through its nearly four hundred pages, until the town finally ‘goes broke,’ recognizes the fact, and 
te $2.00 


Mins Nn el Sib Ah ay si ent. 






Mc diak 


seeks its salvation and rehabilitation in an ingenious and effective way. 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER By Zane Grey 










4 **He was an Ancient Mariner sort of man’’ is what one critic writes of the principal central character 
of this novel. The New York Hera/d writes: ‘‘As a character, Hell-Bent Wad» ranks little below 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking.” Who this Mysterious Rider is and how he plays he part of fate in 
lovely Columbine’s struggle against a queer mountain ‘ode makes a wholesome and hrilling story of 
Ill. $2.00 










love and adventure. 


ON SECRET SERVICE By William N. Taft 


Twenty-four rattling good mystery stories, based on actual exploits of our Secret Service operatives. 
The Chicago Evening Post says: ‘“There is no attempt to be melodramatic; the interest of the epi- 
sodes is sufficient to banish exclamation points. . . . Here, one fancies, is the real detective as he 
does not ordinarily appear between covers. ” $2.00 


THE SEVENTH ANGEL By Alexander Black 


In this new novel by the author of The Great Desire, you have a literary treat in store. It holds for 
you that particular kind of mental balm which is found less in plot than in beauty of thought and style. 
The New York Tribune calls it: ‘‘A book full of thought for honest and profitable rumination, 
and yet with a happy measure of merriment and brilliant talk. *” $2.00 


BEAUTY By Rupert Hughes 


Is “love of beauty the root of all ugliness’’? Are beautiful women at odds with our social system? 























Such are the questions Rupert Hughes raises in his new amazing novel of New York, which begins with 
an epilogue and has two heroines. Their gripping story is a study in the appeal to men of the two 
opposite types of attractive woman; it leaves you much to think about. Ill. $2.00 


STAR DUST By Fannie Hurst 


**Her heart beat high with what even might have been fulfillment.’? Such is the unusual denouement of 
this first novel by the famous short-story writer. Against the standard of a heroine ‘‘who lived hap- 
pily ever after,’’ Lilly Becker might be called a failure. Yet no one who reads Star Dust will 
feel that her struggle against terrific odds to achieve in her daughter her own thwarted ambition, 
i $2.00 












vas in vain. 
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COQUETTE 
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BEER 
130,80) 


New Fiction 


Frank Swinnerton 





“The same tense emotional quality, the same force and thrill and passion which made NO‘ 


TURNE a notable novel, vibrate again through COQUE 


THREE SOLDIERS 


TTE.”—New York Times. $1.90 


John Dos Passos 


The case for Youth in rebellion against the great stamping-machine of war stated with 


passion for truth-telling that burns with a white flame. 


THE EDUCATION OF ERIC LANE 


$2.00 
Stephen McKenna 


“The volume has all the good qualities which one has learned to associate with Mr. McKenna’ 


style.”"—New York Post. 


Since the publication of SONIA the reading public has received 


each new novel from this brilliant young realist with marked enthusiasm. $1.90 


THE LITTLE RED FOOT 


Robert W. Chambers 


“A romance of the highest order, a combination of history and fiction that is full of interest. 
It is a strong picture, painted by a strong hand, of one of the most colorful periods of Ameri- 


can history.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


INDISCRETIONS OF ARCHIE 


$1.90 


P. G. Wodehouse 


“As a writer of rollicking fiction, as absurd as it is exuberant, the name of Pelham Grenvill 
Wodehouse, like that of Abou Ben- Adhem, leads all the rest.’ "_Los Angeles Times. $1.75 


ROSALEEN AMONC THE ARTISTS 


By the author of INVINCIBLE MINNIE. 


Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


“After Mrs. Holding’s first book every reader found 


a Minnie on his list of persons known. We suspect the existence now to be declared of Rosa- 


leens innumerable.”—New York World. 


THE TREMBLINC OF A LEAF 


$1.90 
W. Somerset Maugham 


The author of THE MOON AND SIXPENCE, the most sensational publication of itsyseason, ha 


made an unforgettable study of the effect of the Islands of the Pacific upon the w hite man. $1. 90 


SICHT UNSEEN and THE CON- 
FESSION Mary Roberts Rinehart 


In the shadowy realm of mystery and crime tales the 
author of THE CIRCULAR STAIRCASE, THE MAN 
IN LOWER TEN and THE BAT, New York’s most suc- 
cessful mystery detective play, has proved her power. 


$1.75 
HALF LOAVES 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


“One of the few late novels that one is tempted to read 


a second time.”—Maurice Francis Egan, New York 
Times. $1.90 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIME: A Novel 
of Today Robert Hichens 


“Mr. Hichens’s story is the work of a great literary 
artist. There is a delicacy of thought and treatment 
that is all too rare in modern literature.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. $2.00 


THE DEATH OF SOCIETY 


Romer Wilson 


“Seekers after the unusual in literature will find this 
book a worthy example. There is a charming love story 
involved, elusive and delicate as a dream.”—Buffalo 
Courier. $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing te advertisers 





Good Reading 


MORE LIMEHOUSE NICHTS 
Thomas Burke 


‘So highly spiced that you can’t | 
go0.”—Chicago Tribune. $1. 


ADVENTURERS OF THE NICHT 
G. A. Birmingham 


Laughter, happy love-making ar 
ridiculous misadventurers. $1.9 
PAWNED Frank L. Packard 
“One of the best of thrilling mys 
tery shorten." —~<Biate York Times 
$1.9 


VISION HOUSE 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


‘“‘Buoyancy, the sparkling joy 
life.""—-Boston Transcript $1. 90 


THE PATH OF THE KING 
John Buchan 


“Distinction as marked as its in 
genuity.”—Boston Transcript. $1.90 


A PLEA FOR OLD CAP COLLIER 
Irvin S. Cobb 


The author of “SPEAKING OF 
OPERATIONS” in defence of the 

dime novel against McGuffey’s 
Reader. 75 cents 

MY SON Corra Harris 
“Crisp, delightful an@ true to fact.” 
—New York Times, $1.90 
Publishers New: York 
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DORAN 
_ BOOKS 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS, 1867-1896 E. F. Benson 


“Ef. F. Benson has the facile pen, the love of fun and the turn for paradox that make this 
record of his life and the picture of the Benson family quiver with animation. It cannot fail 
to enthrall.”—Chicago Tribune. With Portraits $4.00 


THE DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY Lord Frederic Hamilton 


Ty, LP EE Bp eee ye ee ene gger eg | age 

‘Curious and rich beyond what one may usually expect in reminiscence. The author of THE 
VANISHED POMPS OF YESTERDAY, a master in the gentle art of digression, wanders on 
in the most charming fashion. What a picture it paints!”—North American Review. $4.00 


THIS WORLD OF OURS J. H. Curle 


Author of THE SHADOW SHOW. “He makes the average well-traveled man look like a stay- 
at-home. 


An excellent book because to opportunities of travel he added a strong, eager, definite 
personality. 


He saw with the keen eye of a born observer of life.”—New York Post. $2.50 
WATCHING ON THE RHINE 
LL LS 





Publications 


Important 





Violet R. Markham 


“As courageous as it is discerning; to those who want the truth about conditions in Germany 
the volume cannot be commended too warmly. One of the most impressive and most needed 
books of the year.”—Richmond News Leader. $2.50 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME Arnold Bennett 
“The book is a continuous vaudeville, the things that interest him are so varied. It is full of 
charm and surprise and intellectual exhilaration.”—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


ESSAYS: SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL Arthur James Balfour 


“A rich feast. Whether reasoning upon the fall of Rome and the question it raises of deca- 
dence in nations or commenting upon Treitschke’s views, Mr. Balfour exhibits the keenness, 
tolerance, urbanity and humor which have given him his high place among thinkers and writers.’ 


New York Post. 


Good Reading 


BILL BORAM: A Ballad 
Robert Norwood 


A salty ballad of the sea and the 
vicked Bill by the author of THE 
MAN OF KERIOTH, etc $1.50 


SEED OF THE SUN Wallace Irwin 


\ brilliant novel and a coast to 
ast spotlight.”"—Fannie Hurst. 
$. 


THE MONSTER Horace Bleackley 
‘Brings back memories of Dickens, 


ieorge Eliot and Thomas Hardy.”’ 
New York Post $2.00 


THE LITTLE RED FOOT 
Robert W. Chambers 


“A strong picture, painted by a 
trong hand.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
STASH OF THE MARSH COUNTRY 

Harold Waldo 


The book is enthralling. Extraor- 
dinarily living.’—New York Times 


$2.00 
THE OWL TAX! Hulbert Footner 








\t last an adventure story that is 
venturous.” — Heywood Broun, 
v¥ York Tribune $1.90 


A FOOL’S ERRAND 
Mrs. Victor Rickard 


A light romance by the author of 
rH LIGHT ABOV E THE CROSS- 
ROADS $1.90 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 





$3.00 


THE CIRCUS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
Joyce Kilmer 


“Clever, breezy lit''e papers, individualistic, intensely 
alive and splendidly young. They abound in the gay 
romance of common everyday things that only youth 
can really feel and only a clever pen express.”—Spring- 
field Republican. $2.50 


RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS 
H. G. Wells 


“It restores Russia and the Russians to their proper 
places, as essentially human beings. The author is one 
of the few who have a passion for civilization.”—The 
Dial. “Written honestly by a man with a genius for 
observation.”—New York Post. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
W. T. Tilden 


By the World’s Tennis Champion. “A sportsmanlike 
spirit and an ability to get at the essentials of psy- 
chology and technique in tournament play. His book 
breathes enthusiasm.’”—Philadelphia North American. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


IMMICRATION AND THE FUTURE 


Frances Kellor 
“The first notable book on immigration. Opportune 
and illuminating, it is a solid contribution. Congres- 
sional committees should carefully study and profit by 
its sound suggestions.”—Chicago News. $2.50 


Publishers New York 
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A Gallery of Portraits 
of DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CoO. AUTHORS 
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Te OT RR 


KATHLEEN 
NORRIS 


HE vivid truthfulness of Kathleen Norris’ stories has an interesting origin. 

The real Kathleen Norris, who appears somehow in every page of every 

volume, believes in the good fundamentals of life. She believes in simplicity, 
kindness, charity, her home, those whom she loves, flowers and birds, and, 
above all, children. 





She is an optimist, but she, most emphatically, is not an optimist of the variety taken 
to task by some present-day critics. She has written no story which may be called 
unhappy; but she is no sentimentalist. Kathleen Norris is a realist—a realist 
with a hearty passion for detail and truth. She lives as she writes. 

A glimpse at her life emphasizes why Kathleen Norris appears in this manner in 
her work. After a youth in San Francisco, and having lost both father and 
mother, she had to help support younger brothers and a sister. She trained 
herself to a position as a journalist and later married Charles Gilman Norris, 
younger brother of the famous Frank Norris. 

Joyce Kilmer, in 1915, wrote of her: 

A ““Of course, every one who read ‘Mother’ and “The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne’ and 
“Saturday’s Child’ knew that the author was a married woman—and also a married 
woman with plenty of personal experience with babies and stoves aid servants 
and other important domestic items. . . . It is easy to see that Kathleen Norris 
does not hesitate to find in her own home life material for her industrious one. 
Indeed, she believes that a novelist should use the material which lies ready at hand, 
instead of seeking for exotic and unusual topics. She sees that people want to 
read about the things with which they are already familiar, that they are not (as 
many young writers seem to think) eager for novelties. ‘I really shouldn’t 
attempt to lay down the law in this way. I can speak only for myself —I must 
write of the people and things that I know best, but I ought not to attempt to 
prescribe what other people shall write about.” She admits that there is a purpose 
in all her portrayals of normal, wholesome American home life.” 


eS 


Kathleen Norris’ novels are: Harriet and the Piper, The Heart 
of Rachael, Josselyn’s Wife, Martie the Unconquered, Mother, 
Saturday's Child, Sisters, and The Story of Julia Page. 
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This is the sixth of 
a series of informal 
shetches of authors 
avhose works are 
published at The 
Country Life Press. 
Others will appear 
each month on this 
page. 
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Published August 26th 
The Beloved Woman 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. % Gaanen Crev; ‘M. ¥., ase Toaom 
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THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 
to the 

| PUBLISHERS 

| of 

AMERICA 
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THE PLANT COMPLETE 
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J. J. LITTLE & IVES COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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New Year 
Gifts 
BOOKS 


are always acceptable, 
suitable for every occa- 
sion, affording lasting 
enjoyment to the recip- 
ient, young and old. 
Obtainable at prices to 
suit every age and taste 
and purse. 


Brentano’s 


Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


The American Memoir 


of the Year 


Herman Melville: 
Mariner and Mystic 
By RAYMOND M. WEAVER 


This sailor of whaling ships whose 
work in fiction stands among the 
classics, the father of South Sea 
books and the most romantic fig- 
ure in American literature is rich 
material for a biographer both as 
a man-of-letters and as a baffling 
human soul. “‘Raymond Weaver 
has done what a host of men 
have hoped would be done— 
boxed the compass of Herman 


Melville.’’—New York Tribune. 


Illustrated, Octavo Few 
$3.50 [BOOKS) 


Chimneysmoke 


Lyrics for households of two 
or more. All the old prime 
favorites are here and many 
new poems in that vein of 
definitive beauty which marks 
his more serious work. Thomas 
Fogarty has made the color 
drawings and black and white 
sketches, of which there are 
forty, and embodied in line 
the delicacy and charm of the 
verses. “The book bears with 
it the appeal of the lighted 
windows of home and the com- 
fort of a crackling log fire. 


Christopher Morley 


gan S2EN DORAN 
Octar 0, $2.50 tere): 


Ge CHISHOLM 
PRINTING COMPANY 


sRPCecersBst Pe RAF BSB D 


Printers 
to Publishers 


BOOK WRAPPERS AND BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN ONE OR 
MORE COLORS BOOK WORK 
AND ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION J3# 3# 3# 


Send for Schedule 
of Prices 


61-63-65 Cliff Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








